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THE INTERNATIONAL FILM INDEX 1895-1990 
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whole cinema history ...W 
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* SSa major historical reference work ...ff 
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University - 
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VOLUME 1 
Film Titles 

Title entries are organised alphabetically & contain year 
of release, director, the country of film finance, type of film 
and alternative titles. 


VOLUME 2 

Directors’ Filmography and Indexes 

From D W Griffith to Marcel Kame you will find dates of 
birth and death; country of birth; and a chronology of films 
with dates and alternative titles. 


For coverage of the contemporary film scene, historical data and obscure film facts The International Film Index has no 
equal. This one source contains the essential data on films from all over the world. 

November 1991 c.£155.00 c. 1,800 pages in 2 volumes 
0 86291 623 2 Hardcover Bowker-Saur 


The Motion Picture Guide 1991 
Annual (The Films of 1990) 

it An invaluable addition to a series that makes most 
books on the cinema redundant, ft 

- Clive Hirschhom, Cinema and Theatre Critic of the 
Sunday Express- 

Thorough and detailed this lively illustrated resource 
brings you in-depth entries, reviews and lively anecdotes 
about hundreds of domestic and foreign features released 
in the US during 1990. 

Each entry provides: 

★ Plot synopsis, critique and analysis of the film 

★ Full production credits, cast list, genre, running time 

★ Video cassette availability 

August 1991 £99.00 700 pages 0 918432 92 8 Baseline Inc. 


International Guide to Literature 
on Film 

Edited by Tom Costello 

Covering features produced between 1930 and 1990, this 
comprehensive directory cites all films based on 
important works of imaginative literature from around the 
world - 5,000 entries are listed alphabetically by author 
name and by film title and provide basic bibliographic 
data: author, nationality, form of work, country of 
production, release date, director, length of film. 

Published 1992 c.£55.00 c.416 pages 0 86291 595 3 
Bowker-Saur 


Orders and Equiries to: 

Bowker-Saur 

Borough Green, Sevenoaks 
Kent TN15 8PH UK 
Tel: (0732) 884567 
Fax: (0732) 884530 


For a copy of our film and entertainment leaflet 
please write to: 

Lisa Dawson 

Bowker-Saur, 60 Grosvenor Street 
London WIX 9DA 
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Editorial 


The end of deference 


Oscar Wilde may seem a strange point of 
departure for an editorial in this 
magazine, since he died as cinema was 
born. But it is not simply that he is 
discussed in Jon Savage’s article on Poison 
and is inevitably a reference for gay film¬ 
makers such as Haynes and Jarman that 
makes him relevant to this issue. It is that 
as we live through our own fin de siecle, 
Oscar Wilde - an Irish gay writer living in 
England and imprisoned by the state for 
his sexuality - seems to have things to say 
about nationalism and the state, which are 
relevant to the arguments in the issue 
about the relationship between the state, 
television and film. 

In The Sou l of Man under Socialism, 

Wilde recognised rather early that “no 
Authoritarian Socialism will do”, arguing 
for a state and society which sustained 
difference rather than insisted upon 
deference. And it is hard not to feel that 
in general terms these two versions 
of statehood have been struggling 
dramatically for supremacy in the Soviet 
Union in the last month, as Julian Graffy’s 
article on Soviet cinema suggests. 

It may be that the emergence of new 
(or rather old) nations in central and east 
Europe will lead to a flowering of a new 
range of cinemas and televisions - 
although financial constraints may be 
overwhelming. But equally, it may be that 
these ‘new’ nations will want to use 
cinema and television to nourish national 
identities starved under the old empires - 
and thus place new political constraints 
(in addition to commercial ones) on 
cinema and television. 

Whatever are the problems of television 
and cinema in their relationship to the 


British state, they are, thankfully, different 
in kind from those of the state-sponsored 
systems of central and east Europe. Yet as 
Graham Murdock’s piece on the future of 
television argues, we can hardly be 
complacent about the commitment of 
British television in its present 
incarnations to sustaining a seriously 
pluralistic democracy. 

Now it may seem a long way from 
these matters to a film such as Jarman’s 
Edward II, but that is not the case. In a 
culture where everything is legitimated 
by precedence, contemporary arguments 
about the state and democracy in Britain, 
for good historical reasons, often return 
to the late sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Seen within this context, 

Edward II takes its place alongside works 
as various as Brownlow’s Winstanley, 
Olivier’s and Branagh’s Henry V, Reeves’ 
Witchfinder General and Howard Barker’s 
television film. Pity in History, as works 
that are about the origins of the 
present crisis. 

One of the things that is fascinating 
about Edward II is how it shows, in a 
particular stark and brutal form, how the 
state imposed a single identity - repressing 
difference - on the peoples of these 
islands. It may be that an over-centralised 
Britain needs its own modest perestroika, 
one that recognises, as Graham Murdock’s 
article argues, that the centre should 
not hold, and that we need to work 
towards institutions and practices that will 
sustain not a single national culture, but 
the multiplicity of identities and 
commitments that are available here. 

Oscar Wilde, if he were here, would have 
seen the sense in this. 
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'Jerry, we've now tested the picture with an upbeat emprise ending, a downbeat ambiguous ending and a downbeat ending with an upbeat twist, 
nothing seems to be working... I think wo should seriously oonsider re-shooting everything up to the beginning of the ending...' 
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Los Angeles 


Rules of the game 


Lem Dobbs 

A while ago, sitting in my car on a freeway 
offramp, I gave a man some money - not 
because the cardboard sign he was sitting 
next to asked for it (I can steel my heart 
against the misfortunes of others as well 
as you can), but because he was reading a 
book. In our insufferable climate of pol- 
itcal correctness, even giving can make 
you feel guilty; no doubt my small bit to 
alleviate the ‘homeless problem’ would be 
outweighed, in Thought Police circles, by 
the elitist motivation behind it. 

But this guy was reading a book and 
that touched me so deeply I can’t stop 
thinking about it. Because, 1 tell you. I’d 
give five bucks to anyone reading a book in 
Los Angeles - ten bucks if you’re in the 
movie business. The old canard of LA as 
cultural wasteland was, of course, promul¬ 
gated by the zillions of intellectuals who 
used to live here. If any remain, they do 
so at their peril. 

Personality profiles of contemporary 
film folk suggest that the Ignorance Is 
Bliss movement will soon constitute a 
major political party. Where people once 
thought it prudent to hide their witless¬ 
ness, the new confessional atmosphere 
demands they shout it from the rooftops. 

Misinformation 

Studio executives prattle on with positive 
glee about their lack of experience, admit¬ 
ting they fell into the movie business as if 
out of a plane and only saw their first 
movie last Tuesday. Directors hired to 
remake films of the past routinely profess 
ignorance of the originals and indeed - 
with sheepish grins of mock embarrass¬ 
ment - reveal they didn’t even know until 
half way through the shoot that there was 
an original. Actors, still valiantly clinging 
to their position as vanguard of the unen¬ 
lightened, disclose, one and all. that it was 
the ‘reading disorder’ diagnosed in child¬ 
hood that forced them to find an emo¬ 
tional outlet in flights of their own 
imagination. (Their all-time favourite is 
The Catcher in the Rye, the one book people 
who don’t read have read.) 

No matter how quickly you run in and 
out of Book Soup, the one vaguely ade¬ 
quate bookshop in Hollywood, you won’t 
avoid overhearing someone returning an 
art book because it “wasn’t the right size" 
for their coffee table. And each week 
brings a new variation on the legend of 
the bimbo development girl who’s been 
rushing around trying to find out who 
represents the “hot new writer" she’s just 
discovered - F. Scott Fitzgerald. 

William Goldman didn’t go nearly far 
enough when he coined his now incredi¬ 
bly worn phrase: “Nobody knows any¬ 
thing". Increasingly, nobody here knows 
anything about anything. And worst of all 
are the people who think they do. The 
remake producers who call you up and 


The college 
students’ shared 
experience of 
film today is 
renting ‘Batman’; 
they simply do 
not know who 
Fellini, Kurosawa, 
Bergman are 


say, “There’s an old Robert Siodmak film 
called The Suspect ..." to which I have to 
resist the urge to snap back, “Hmmm. 
Don’t think I know it. What other films did 
Robert Siodmak direct?" These films 
they’ve somehow been steered towards are 
always made “back" in 1945, as if know¬ 
ledge of 1945’s exact chronological where¬ 
abouts is itself uncertain. 

The next time you find yourself cor¬ 
nered by a self-proclaimed “Frank Capra 
freak", ask him or her about The Bitter Tea of 
General Yen. Watch the blank look pass over 
the face of the film-school cretin who’s 
told you Howard Hawks is his favourite 
director when you mention Tiger Shark. 
Alas, this game wears thin very quickly 
and only makes you sad. When you first 
came to town it wasn’t a game. You 
thought in all innocence you could men¬ 
tion even the most famous classic films as 
reference points in script meetings and 
not be looked at like the man in the moon. 

All over Hollywood people are scoring 
conversational points by misinforming 
one another. The producer of Mobsters was 
recently caught in print saying his Brat 
Pack cast were the same ages as Cagney 
and Bogart when they made The Roaring 
Twenties. The journalist was savvy enough 
to correct him - Cagney and Bogart were 
forty at the time. “But I was told ", was the 
producer’s excuse, the excuse for all of 
Hollywood. They don’t know. 

One thing they do know, as they keep 
insisting, is that “the audience is so much 
more sophisticated nowadays". Of course. 
The newspaper advertisement for Mobsters 
heralds a quote from ‘critic’ Jim Whaley: 
“Mobsters joins The Godfather as one of the 
greatest gangster films ever made!" Punt- 



‘The Roaring Twenties': Cagney and Bogart's 


ers perusing the Doc Hollywood advertise¬ 
ment will see six positive quotes. Closer 
inspection reveals that one is from Siskel 
& Ebert, another is from Ebert and a third 
is from Siskel. 

Roger Ebert is interviewed in a gloomy 
new book called Red Conversations and has 
this to say: “Young people today are com¬ 
pletely illiterate when it comes to classic 
films because they literally do not see 
them or know about them. We’re going 
back into the dark ages - kind of like the 
burning of the library at Alexandria". He 
laments the fact that college students’ 
shared experience of film today is renting 
Batman, that they simply do not know who 
Fellini, Kurosawa, Bergman, Ford et al are. 

Yobbo directors 

In a town where an intellectual pursuit is 
offering Tom Stoppard enough money to 
get him to adapt a book that no one’s read, 
the appearance of ignorance is all-impor¬ 
tant. British directors making their way 
here are a far cry from the aesthetes of the 
old school. Their patron saint is now Alan 
(I’m just a yobbo from Islington) Parker - 
as a director friend of mine was bemoan¬ 
ing after being replaced by a leather- 
jacketed rocker with a better line in 
man-of-the-people ingenuousness. 

The book the homeless man was read¬ 
ing was Catch-22. Someone far more cynical 
than myself might suspect that this fellow 
was an ironist of the first order. 

In any case, if it’s still a career in film 
you want - because you have all Preston 
Sturges’ movies on tape (even The Great 
Moment and The French, They Are a Funny 
Race) - and you don’t want to end up by the 
side of the road... Get smart. Play Dumb. 



to ‘Mobsters’? 
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London 


Killing suspense 


Michael Eaton 

Drama has always had an ambiguous rela¬ 
tionship with Real Life. The dramatists' 
continuing justification for their existence 
is founded upon illuminating the worlds 
we live in and the characters who popu¬ 
late those worlds - to that end. Western 
drama has always, necessarily, been para¬ 
sitic on history. At the same time, anyone 
who has tried to write drama based on 
real, historical events knows only too well 
that life is somehow not enough - 
although that world out there is chock 
full of dramatic incidents, they very rarely 
come constructed like a drama. 

The classic narrative operates in the 
realm of myth, not in the domain of his¬ 
tory. So. in effect, the role of the writer of 
such dramas becomes the imposition of 
dramatic structure on to the chaos that is 
real life. And this is where the temptation 
to twist this chaos into order lies. 

Cinema has from the beginning de¬ 
pended on the world to supply it with its 
stories. But in the attempt to transform 
real life in accordance with its narrative 
and spectacular priorities, a curious 
hybridisation can occur. An early surviv¬ 
ing British narrative film illustrates this 
perfectly. William Haggar’s 1904 master¬ 
piece, The Life of Charles Peace, was made 
at a time when distinctly cinematic ap¬ 
proaches to ordering the way the audience 
looked at a story were far from fixed. The 
composition of the film not only looks 
backwards towards the stage melodramas 
it springs from and the events it depicts 
(which happened about a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury earlier), but also forwards to the con¬ 
ventions of organising the look of the 
spectator through film-editing. 

Murder by the state 

It is not only in its style that this film is a 
bastard, but, more significantly to me. in 
its attitude towards its central character, 
the Victorian burglar, murderer and long¬ 
time occupant of the Chamber of Horrors, 
Charlie Peace. Peace drives the narrative 
through his flouting of all social conven¬ 
tion: he has scant respect for property; he 
commits adultery; he kills the oafish and 
repressive representatives of law and 
order; he lives by his wits and for his will. 
He is a perfectly prototypical Outsider 
hero. But, of course, conventional moral¬ 
ity is restored when he is finally caught 
and. in a scene which must have been 
shocking for its Edwardian audiences, 
hanged by the neck until dead. So, as ever, 
cinema has it both ways: the story disrupts 
convention, the ending reinstates it. 

The problem of this film is the problem 
of most drama documentary (a term 
which inherently invokes the hybrid): 
every member of the audience already 
knows what the ending is going to be. The 
inability to produce narrative suspense - 
will he or won’t he escape? - means the 



‘Let Him Have It’: no possibility of a last-minute reprieve 


It is a common 
criticism of such 
films that all they 
do is generate 
empty anger and 
frustration. But it 
seems to me 
that in these 
times there is all 
too little outrage, 
empty or not 


story has to sell itself through spectacle: 
Staggering True Life Events Depicted For 
the First Time on Screen! 

I have more than a little sympathy with 
Haggar. In the two real life television dra¬ 
mas for which I was the dramatist - Shoot 
to Kill (directed by Peter Kosminsky) and 
Why Lockerbie? (directed by Leslie Wood- 
head) - the one thing I could be certain of 
was that everybody knew that John Stalker 
was not allowed to complete his inquiry 
and everybody knew that a terrorist bomb 
blew Pan Am 103 out of the sky. From the 
dramatist’s point of view, the apparent 
ease of being handed a pre-existing plot is 
more than soured by the fact that your 
audience thinks it knows the story. 

But the main reason I have been think¬ 
ing of The Life of Charles Peace is that I have 
just seen Let Him Have It, Peter Medak’s film 
of the Craig/Bentley case, another film 
about a past crime which ends in the 
depiction of a gruesome act of murder by 
the state. One thing we all know about 
this story is that it was the underage Chris 
Craig who shot the policeman and that 
the judicial system, in an act of vengeance, 
twisted the words of his mentally handi¬ 
capped friend, Derek Bentley, so that 
there was one head at least that could be 
put in a noose. 

So in the third act of the film there is 
no place for suspense at all. We all know 
that in spite of Bentley’s innocence, in 
spite of the sterling efforts of his working- 


class family to mount a campaign (that 
continues to this day) to clear his name, 
Bentley must hang. However much we 
may wish it. the film cannot change his¬ 
tory. And it is the inevitability of this docu¬ 
mented outcome that makes the end of 
this film so painful to sit through, makes 
us wish that we were watching a made-up 
tale in which the possibility exists of a last- 
minute reprieve from the Home Office, as 
in a D. W. Griffith picture. 

One of the few limitations placed on 
Superman in the comic books is that he 
can’t change history, he can’t travel back 
in time to stop Booth’s bullet making con¬ 
tact with Abe Lincoln. In order for us to 
stick with the incredible implausibility of 
these tales, something has to be immut¬ 
able - and that is History. 

A different truth 

Bereft of suspense, the screenwriters of Let 
Him Have It (Neal Purvis and Robert Wade) 
have recourse only to outrage - knowing 
the outcome makes the actions of the state 
and its legal institutions seem even more 
brutal and vengeful. Of course, it is a com¬ 
mon criticism of such films that all they 
do is generate empty anger and frustra¬ 
tion. But it seems to me that in these times 
there is all too little outrage, empty or not. 
We have only to remember recent remarks 
by a senior member of the judiciary vis-a- 
vis the satisfying pertinence of the death 
penalty for the Guildford Four and Birm¬ 
ingham Six to realise that a film which 
reminds us of past injustice can be more 
than a historical footnote. 

A common justification for the televi¬ 
sion drama documentary which we pro¬ 
gramme-makers are often forced into 
using against the attacks of establishment 
enemies is that we only use drama when 
the conventions of documentary dis¬ 
course are denied. So when, in the early 
70s, Leslie Woodhead wanted to make 
films about injustices behind the Iron Cur¬ 
tain, there was no possibility of construct¬ 
ing a film around the talking head res¬ 
ponses of witnesses. Drama became the 
vehicle of last resort for documentarists 
whose priorities were in fact journalistic. 

I hope the situation has changed some¬ 
what since then. I hope that journalists 
have realised that the techniques of drama 
can impart a different kind of truth, can 
illuminate different aspects of people and 
the institutions which surround them 
than films that are located firmly within 
the documentary tradition. The corollary 
of that, of course, is that the dramatists 
have to be meticulous in their use of his¬ 
torical incident, even when this works to 
the detriment of mythical structure. 

On the other hand, of course, as soon 
as you get away from the recent past, the 
mythologisation of history becomes all too 
probable - dead men don’t sue... 

• Let Him Have It opens on 4 October in 
London and on 18 October elsewhere 
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The business 


Going for broke 


Peter Biskind 

Hollywood has never been known as a 
place uncongenial to paranoia, and often 
the paranoia has a basis in fact. So when 
in the late 80s independent Chicken Lit¬ 
tles ran around warning anyone who 
would listen that the sky was falling, it 
indeed proved to be correct. One indepen¬ 
dent after another tumbled into bank¬ 
ruptcy in a dramatic shake-out that 
savaged companies like Cannon, DEG. 
MCEG and New World. This was not dis¬ 
pleasing to the studios, of course, which 
looked on happily as the little fellers fell 
by the wayside. 

But not all, and it has escaped no one’s 
attention that movies developed and pro¬ 
duced by the surviving independents 
accounted for nearly one third ($600 mil¬ 
lion) of last summer’s $1.8 billion gross, 
namely Terminator 2 (Carolco), Robin Hood 
(Morgan Creek). City Slickers (Castle Rock). 
Backdraft (Imagine), arid Point Break (Largo). 
And this in a summer when each of the 
majors gave it their best shot. 

There are a number of obvious reasons 
for the independents’ strong showing. 
First, these companies are smaller than 
the majors, with corresponding savings in 
overheads. Castle Rock has only fifty-five 
full-time employees, while Morgan Creek 
has a paltry twenty-eight. Fewer cooks in 
the kitchen also means less interference 
with the talent and less confusing, non¬ 
sensical input by development executives. 
As Morgan Creek’s James G. Robinson told 
Variety’s Richard Natale: “The more sub¬ 
servient you are to a team mentality, the 
less each member gets to exercise his indi¬ 
viduality. I’ve never seen a good script 
come out of a committee". 

Except for Carolco, which has a video 
distribution division. Live Entertainment, 
these companies are free from distrac¬ 
tions like distribution and so are able to 
focus exclusively on development and pro¬ 
duction. Moreover, with the exception of 
Largo’s Lawrence Gordon, who was at one 
time head of production at Twentieth Cen¬ 
tury Fox. they have proved inhospitable to 
the kind of executives who revolve 
through the studios’ turnstiles and seem 
incapable of shedding the high-rolling 
style to which they have become accus¬ 
tomed. Rather, they are for the most part 
run by people who have come up through 
the independent route, and who are there 
fore well versed in the virtues of thrift. 

Many of the independents have first- 
look deals with particular studios that dis¬ 
tribute their product, allowing them to 
shop elsewhere if the studio is not inter¬ 
ested. In addition, many settle up their 
own production costs and pay for prints 
and advertising as well, enabling them to 
shave 10 or 15 per cent off the standard 30 
per cent distribution fee. Most of the suc¬ 
cessful independents retain the rights to 
foreign distribution and ancillary markets 


for themselves. At a time when foreign 
grosses often exceed US grosses, this is 
extremely advantageous. 

Most of last summer’s big independent 
hits were indistinguishable from studio 
pictures. They were the kind of movies the 
studios would have been only too happy to 
make had they had the wit to do so. So 
even though this group is doing well, 
we’re not talking quality, nor aesthetic 
risk-taking. The companies that did (occa¬ 
sionally) walk on the wild side - Cinecom, 
Vestron, Island. Spectra. Alive. Atlantic - 
were all laid low in the great blood-letting 
of the late 80s. The great irony, of course, 
is that the riskier the survivors’ financial 
base, the more sure they are to populate 
their movies with Kevins and Arnolds. 
And indeed this strategy has worked so far, 
most dramatically for Carolco. a company 
teetering on the edge of bankruptcy until 
its big gamble paid olT. 

For years. Carolco had been subject to 
rumours based on its large debt and pen¬ 
chant for betting the farm on individual 
productions. It was also resented for driv¬ 
ing up the price of talent. Known as ‘the 
House That Rambo Built’, it was Carolco 
that paid Joe Eszterhas $3 million for the 
Basic Instinct script, and Michael Douglas 
$10 million to star in it. 

Carolco finances its expensive block¬ 
busters by pre-selling theatrical, television 
and video rights both in the US and 
abroad, but payment of most of these 
rights is on delivery of the product, so that 
production costs have to be covered by the 
company itself, hence the debt. On 30 
June, Carolco reported a $13.9 million net 
loss for the preceding six month period, as 
against a $6 million profit for the same 
period a year ago. 

Although Carolco doesn’t have to 
shoulder the overhead of a studio, it does 
have to support the lifestyle of its flamboy¬ 
ant chairman, Mario Kassar. His salary is 
$1.5 million a year, he makes lavish use of 
the company jet. and he lives in a Beverly 
Hills mansion protected by $410,000 
worth of security gadgets. The company 
executives are currently being sued by a 
group of dissident stock-holders for 
alleged mismanagement and self-dealing. 



Carolco has 
established 
relationships 
with a group 
of high-priced 
but talented 
directors 
including 
Oliver Stone, 
Renny Harlan, 
Tim Burton and 
James Cameron 


Among other alleged pecadillos, last year 
Carolco purportedly repurchased 3.4 mil¬ 
lion shares from Kassar at $13 a piece, 
even though the market priced them at 
only $7.25. (Both the company and Kassar 
deny the charges.) 

Until Terminator 2 made such a dent in 
the summer box office, many were won¬ 
dering when Kassar’s luck would run out. 
But now observers are bullish on Carolco’s 
prospects. Variety’s Peter Bart estimates 
that the film could gross over $400 mil¬ 
lion worldwide ($225 million abroad, $70 
million in video revenues. $45 million 
from television) which would return $75 
million to Carolco. allowing it to scale 
down its debt significantly. 

At the same time, the company has two 
Schwarzeneggers and two Stallones (Gale 
Force and Isobar ) in development, and has 
established relationships with a group of 
high-priced but talented directors includ¬ 
ing Oliver Stone. Renny Harlan. Tim Bur¬ 
ton and James Cameron. In an industry 
where hithering and dithering is de rigeur. 
producers like Irwin Winkler have praised 
Kassar for his quick decisions. 

The rosy view sees Carolco not only fat¬ 
tened by its Terminator profits, but gaining 
access to a major pool of cash through its 
merger with Live Entertainment, as well 
as raising $75 to $100 million through a 
securities offering, all of which may allow 
it to reduce its debt to under $200 million 
and build a capital fund of $425 million. 
Bart points out that if things go as 
planned, Carolco stands to be a $1 billion 
corporation by the end of the year, bigger 
than Columbia was when it was sold 
to Coca Cola. 

But the sceptics wonder if Carolco pres¬ 
ident Peter Hoffman can continue to raise 
enough money to finance Kassar’s ven¬ 
tures. The company plans to release a 
more balanced slate, with a few ‘mezza¬ 
nine’ movies in the $20 to $25 million 
range, and some low-budget ‘quality’ films 
like Rambling Rose and Robert Redford’s 
A River Runs Through It . Though Carolco has 
financed some interesting medium-bud¬ 
get movies in the past, like Jacob's Ladder 
and LA Story , none of them has done par¬ 
ticularly well, so that when push comes to 
shove, the company may be forced to rely 
on what it does best: Arnold blockbusters. 

Despite the astonishing success of the 
independents last summer. Wall Street 
remains sceptical. Investors don’t like the 
fact that in the long run, the indepen¬ 
dents remain dependent on the majors 
for distribution. Nevertheless. New Line 
raised almost $19 million with a stock 
offering last spring and Miramax Films is 
also said to be contemplating going pub¬ 
lic. All in all. it looks like the great wheel 
of fortune (not to mention the business 
cycle) that recently brought the indepen¬ 
dents crashing to the ground may be once 
again about to thrust them forth for 
another day in the sun. 
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O rson Welles _ 

Confidential Report 

Connoisseur Video is offering Orson Welles’ Confidential Report 
(aka Mr Arkadin) to Sight and Sound readers at a discount price 
of £9.99 plus £1.50 postage and packing. Connoisseur will also 
be releasing the Welles masterpiece Ffor Fake at a later date. 



one of my favourite films... When the use of videocassettes becomes 
widespread... anyone who owns a copy will be very lucky indeed” Francois Truffaut 

Confidential Report (aka Mr Arkadin) was for a long time a legend, even by the 
standards of Welles’ legendary career. Welles worked from his own novel, directed, 
designed, played the central part and dubbed up to fifteen others. 

Of Mr Arkadin, whom Welles himself played, the director said, he is “closer to 
Harry Lime than to Kane, because he is a profiteer... who nourishes himself on the 
corruption of the universe”. 
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To order any of the videos listed, please tick the 
appropriate circle. For multiple orders, enter the 
number required. 

SPECIAL OCTOBER OFFER 


ORSON WELLES Confidential Report CR002 £9.99 

CONNOISSEUR VIDEO CATALOGUE 


PUPI AVATI 

Noi Tre 

( CR025 £ 14.99 

BERNARDO 

Before the 


BERTOLUCCI 

Revolution 

C CR040 £14.99 


The Spider’s 
Stratagem 

C CR039 £14.99 

JEAN COCTEAU 

Orphee 

C CR004 £14.99 


La Belle et la B«te 

C CRO 18 £14.99 

ROGER CORMAN 

The Intruder 

C CR009 £14.99 

ARTHUR DREIFUSS 

The Quare Fellow 

C CRO14 £14.99 

JEAN-LUC GODARD 

Weekend 

CR022 £14.99 

PETER GREENAWAY 

The Early Works 

( CRO 12 £14.99 

GEORGE KUCHAR 

Color Me Lurid 

G CRO 17 £14.99 

AKIRA KUROSAWA 

Seven Samurai 

C CR042 £14.99 


Throne of Blood 

C CR043 £14.99 

MIKE LEIGH 

Bleak Moments 

C CR0I0 £14.99 

JOSEPH LOSEY 

King and Country 

C CR036 £14.99 

NIKITA MIKHALKOV 

Dark Eyes 
(Od Ciomie) 

C CR038 £14.99 

MIRA NAIR 

Salaam Bombay! 

C CR030 £14.99 

MAX OPHULS 

La Ronde 

C CR00I £14.99 

SERGO PARADJANOV 

Legend of the Suram Fortress/ 

The Colour of Pomegranates 

OCR02I £14.99 

PIER PAOLO 

Accattone 

C CR04I £14.99 

PASOLINI 

Medea 

C CR005 £14.99 


Oedipus Rex 

C CR006 £14.99 


The Gospel According to St Matthew 
CR023 £14.99 


MICHAEL POWELL 

A Canterbury Tale 

C CR034 £14.99 


The Edge of 
the World 

C CR026 £14.99 


1 Know Where 

I’m Going! 

C CR035 £14.99 

SATYAJIT RAY 

Pather Panchali 

C CR027 £14.99 


Aparajito 

C CR028 £14.99 


The World of Apu 

0 CR029 £14.99 

ALAIN RESNAIS 

Nuit et 

Brouillard 

O CRO 19 £9.99 

PHILIP SAVILLE 

Fellow Traveller 

0 CRO 16 £14.99 

GEORGE SLUIZER 

The Vanishing 

C CR020 £14.99 

ANDREY TARKOVSKY 

Solaris 

C CR044 £14.99 


Stalker 

C CR045 £14.99 

JACQUES TATI 

Playtime 

C CR007 £14.99 


Mon Onde 

C CR008 £14.99 


Jour de Fete 

OCR0II £14.99 

LUCHINO VISCONTI 

Ossessione 

C CR0I3 £14.99 


Rocco and his 
Brothers 

C CR024 £14.99 

NORMAN WALKER 

Turn of the Tide/ 
The Man at the 
Gate 

C CR037 £14.99 

WIM WENDERS 

Wings of Desire 

C CR003 £14.99 


Kings of the Road 

C CRO IS £14.99 

Alice in the Cities 

C CR046 £14.99 

The Goalkeeper’s 

Fear of the Penalty CR047 £14.99 


1 ANIMATION COLLECTION 

Aardman Animations Vol 1 

C CR03I £12.99 

The Brothers Quay Vol 1 

CCR032 £12.99 

Animation on 4 Vol 1 

CCR033 £12.99 


Please add £1.50 postage and packing for the first tape 
and 50p for each subsequent tape. 

Total order value £.plus £.pAp. 

I enclose my cheque for the total made payable to 
Connoisseur Video Limited, or charge my credit card for 
the total value of £. 


OVisa C Access (Tick circle) 
Card number 


Expiry date 
Name 


Address 


Signature 

Delivery address if different from above 
Name 


Address 


Please cut (or photocopy) the entire coupon and send to: 
Mail Order Offer, Connoisseur Video Limited, Glenbuck 
House, Glenbuck Road, Surbiton, Surrey KT6 6BT 


Registered in England Number 246 3593 

Please allow 28 days for delivery 

Prices are inclusive of VAT. VAT no. 448 8580 02 





















































































What motivates a director's decisions? Mike O’Pray asks 
Derek Jarman to talk about the intentions behind specific 
shots, costumes and lighting in his new film, 'Edward IT 


Edward II is the latest in a long line 
of personal ‘heroes’ who Derek Jar¬ 
man has wrenched from history. Others 
include Sebastiane, the masochistic mar¬ 
tyr of gay projections; Elizabeth I of Jubilee, 
the Virgin Queen whose qualities find 
their ultimate expression in Tilda Swin- 
ton’s Madonna roles in The Garden, Caravag¬ 
gio and The Last of England; Prospero of The 
Tempest, the ultimate Shakespearean con¬ 
ception of the artist (as film-maker); the 
Pasolini-like Jesus of The Garden; and Car¬ 
avaggio, the original rough-trade lumpen 
artist. But behind Jarman’s recent film of 
Christopher Marlowe’s play is also a recog¬ 
nition of the playwright himself as an 
active, passionate man who was not only 
gay, but died in a fight inside a Deptford 
tavern. Marlowe must be linked here, 
then, with Jarman’s passion for the work 
and lives of Caravaggio and Pasolini - both 
gays who died violently. 

If Jubilee, made in the white heat of 
the punk movement, was Jarman’s first 
attempt to shape the present by means of 
the past, then Edward II tries to do the 
same in a less schematic way. It creates a 
world where Edward’s obsessive and tragic 
love for the ambitious Gaveston is ex¬ 
ploited as a modern gay love affair set in 
contemporary England, while at the same 
time it retains a medieval simplicity to the 
sets. Typically, Jarman’s depiction of the 
contemporary is determined by the emo¬ 
tional and dramatic demands of the play, 
so 60s gangster fashions jostle with 30s 
Vogue and the balaclava hoods of the 70s 

Edward II 


terrorist. Edward’s rebellious noblemen 
are transformed into the pillars of the 
modern British establishment - bishops, 
generals, businessmen. 

Edward’s wife, Isabella (Tilda Swinton), 
colludes sexually and politically with Mor¬ 
timer (Nigel Terry, Jarman’s Caravaggio), 
who, envious of Gaveston’s prestige and 
believing that Edward is neglecting his 
responsibilities as monarch, violently op¬ 
poses him in a civil war. Jarman’s recur¬ 
ring themes of the intimacy of death and 
love, of the role of institutional violence in 
society (particularly by the military, of 
which Jarman’s father was a member), and 
an overwrought sexuality are all reworked 
in Edward II. Images of water, especially 
in Edward’s cell, recall the dream sea 
sequences in The Garden and the idyllic 
swimming sequences in The Angelic Conver¬ 
sation. The violence is characteristically 
brutal and ambiguous. Isabella’s murder 
of Edward’s brother Kent by biting out his 
throat is horrific and intensely erotic, as is 
Edward’s murder of Gaveston’s assassin. 

Jarman’s ambivalence towards military 
figures reminds us of his remark that 
“if we must have troops, let’s have them in 
bed”. It is a persistent image in his films, 
from Jubilee (where a policeman is bedded 
before being killed) to Edward II, where 
Nigel Terry sheds the ambiguities of Car¬ 
avaggio for rampant heterosexuality. 

When Jarman says of Marlowe’s play 
that it “touches on areas that still aggra¬ 
vate people”, you can almost hear the 
relish in his voice. 



Damning 

desire 
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‘The throne and who is fit to sit on 
the throne is what it’s all about. 

I made this very clear with an image 
of the throne that keeps recurring. 
Different people get on to it in 
different ways. Gaveston here 
became a sort of chattering, evil 
incubus in the night, reminiscent 
of the Fuseli picture. The smoking 
was something the two actors 
brought into it. I think it was 
supposed to be a joint to be passed 
between them: “We’re stoned on 
the throne and fuck you” was what 
was going on in their minds. 
Gaveston is working class and not 
French as he is in Marlowe. 

I couldn’t get a French actor and 
I didn’t want a fake French accent. 
When I was casting Gaveston one of 


the things I liked about him was his 
class; there is an element where he 
might become a vicious, Kray-like 
gangster in the beating up of the 
archbishop. And that has to be 
there, because it’s in the character, 
it’s in the way it’s written. It also 
makes the whole thing more 
poignant - what you have is a 
situation where two people have 
obviously fallen in love and one 
can’t understand just what the 
attraction is. Gaveston is sexuality 
and class merged. I wanted to h^.e 
the North/South divide - so Edward 
has a northern accent, too. He 
pronounces ‘castle’ in the northern ! 
way, and whenever he did that my | 
heart leapt because it was also 
against traditional verse-speaking.’ 
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Ian said we should light this by 
spotlight because of Annie Lennox 
- and suggested we put a spotlight 
on Edward and Gaveston too. 

It works because it restores the 
theatricality of the whole thing. 

The spotlight is on them simply 
because that is where the spotlight 
is. In old-fashioned theatre terms, 
it’s a good solution. The actors 


insisted on Marks and Spencer’s 
pyjamas. There was a sense of 
humour in the whole thing. The 
film needed a lightness of touch 
in places and this has been 
misinterpreted as my quirky 
campness. But I don’t think it’s 
true; these light-hearted decisions 
endear you to a character or should 
do, and it’s what we need.’ 


4 Tilda was often in the most 
theatrically and powerfully 
composed shots, and here she 
really is chairman of the board, 
of Pepsi Cola! She’s also Joan 
Crawford! It was obvious she had to 
be at the other end of the table, so 
we cut round to her. Although, of 
course, you don’t know until then 
whether she is there or not. It’s a 
painterly style, but the whole thing 
is incredibly simple film-making. 

I’m a naive film-maker in that 
sense. Early on Tom Priestly said to 
me that the best films are just cut - 
so every time the camera goes on 
a move, beware! And he said, “if 


you’ve got no money, Derek, then 
just do a simple long-shot, close- 
ups, mid-shots’’. I’ve always done 
that because we’ve never had the 
money to set up complicated shots. 
With low-budget film-making you 
got what you could get. I always 
think of Dreyer’s ‘Passion of Joan 
of Arc’. I would be very interested 
if I could just press a button and see 
what the film would look like in 
black and white. It would probably 
look nearer to that Dreyer look. 

I am pleased we have colour, 

I wouldn’t make a black and white 
film because I think that would 
be arcane.’ 


Pyjama party 


Isabella, chairman of the board 


‘I have no problems with 
heterosexual love scenes. I usually 
do gay scenes, but I have this 
unusual scene between Edward and 
Isabella which is a love scene that 
goes wrong. Now this must have 
happened to everyone at some 
point in their life - when they go to 
bed with the wrong person. Or what 
has been passionate, in the cold of 
the early morning, isn’t any more. 

I don’t know many scenes in the 
cinema quite like that - showing 
two characters in bed when it’s not 
working out and with no dialogue. 

I think Colin MacCabe thinks of it 


as my misogyny in a way. I’m not 
certain it is. We discussed this with 
Tilda. I think it’s realist, in the sense 
.that bed scenes are nearly always 
super-real. Edward is preoccupied, 

I don’t think he’s impotent. It just 
isn’t working out. And he’s furious 
about the whole thing. I was trying 
to keep up this psycho-sexual 
tension all the way through. All 
these people trapped in a merry-go- 
round of conflicting emotion. This is 
what really excited me about the 
whole thing. You can show a range 
of emotion in ‘Edward II’ that you 
don’t usually get in the cinema.’ 


‘Ken Butler, the associate director, 
shot this scene between Gaveston 
and Edward and about three others. 
Ian Wilson did the lighting.The idea 
was that it was very late at night. 

We lit people coming in and out of 
shadow. Every now and again we 
blacked out the background so we 
were just on faces - then the 
dialogue really comes up. My 
couple of ‘fucks’ that everyone 
complains about are necessary in 
that sense. But I’ve left the 
dialogue intact as much as possible. 


The suits came from a young 
designer who offered us the suits 
for Gaveston. You might not notice 
them but they are rather unusually 
and beautifully cut. I put Edward in 
a duffle coat for most of the film. 
How does one depict a drop-out 
and make him look monastic and 
medieval as well? The duffle coat 
was the answer. I didn’t make him 
put the hood/cowl up. David 
Warner’s 60s Hamlet wore a duffle 
coat, or at least looked like the 
60s student CND radical.’ 
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The string quartet 


‘Very Jarmanesque! It could be that 
marvellous picture of the cellist 
with the big dress on by Augustus 
John. I think that’s where this came 
from, although her dress is green 
and she has red hair! And there is a 
deliberate homage to ‘Some Like It 
Hot’, when Edward and Gaveston 
enter and dance - which was the 


actors’ idea. This group had done 
the music on other films and have 
worked with Simon Turner (Music). 
It’s along the lines of the sailors’ 
dance in ‘The Tempest’. I didn’t 
want it to be heavy; I needed to 
show that at some point this 
relationship is actually fun, they’re 
having a good time.’ 



Mortimer and Isabella 


‘Ken Butler directed this one too. 

I was not well that day and it’s done 
really well. I might have done it 
differently, but I can’t think I would 
have done it better. I might have 
reframed slightly on Tilda’s face, 
which falls out of the frame a bit on 
the next shot, a close-up. Or I might 
have put a Paganini (a wooden box] 
under her so that the two of them 
are absolutely framed up into the 
frame. At first, when Tilda rushes 
into the scene, it was funny, but we 
subverted that with sound. Simon 
Turner’s music is very good with 


this scene. It’s rather clever 
because Mortimer does have these 
disingenuous lines - “Who’s this, 
the queen?” - but somehow you get 
away with it because she has a veil 
on. There is an element of a real 
horror film (Corman’s ‘The Tomb 
of Ligeia’ perhaps?) - after all, we 
were making this in Hammer’s old 
Bray studios. The lighting is eerie 
with the slats. We decided on 
lighting on the day. We thought this 
scene was probably outside, with a 
lattice. It’s the moment when their 
relationship becomes passionate.’ 



The police line 

‘Essentially it’s just one set for the 
whole film. How the set changes is 
determined by how it is lit and it was 
up to Ian Wilson to invent the light 
to make some scenes outside, 
some inside, to give certain 


atmospheres. The set became a 
metaphor for the trapped country, 
the prison of our lives, “the closet 
of our heart”, in Edward’s words. 
There is no sunlight, it’s deep in 
the earth really.’ 



The cage 


‘I wanted to turn everyone into a 
mannequin as if they’d been drained 
of life. Tilda wanted the dead 
flowers in her hands, Christopher 
was not keen. It looked like she had 
received a bouquet for some 
performance and I like that. And 
he’s clapping, as at the end of ‘The 
Garden’, as if he’s applauding some 
mad performance. The little boy is 
always there. He’s a witness and a 
survivor. Whenever we had a spare 
moment I did another little scene 
with him to add because we had so 
little time. In the actual play, 

Edward III must be seventeen or 


so. When he’s dancing on the top of 
their cage later, it reduces him to 
some sort of puppet. By using 
Tchaikovsky I wanted to reinforce 
the idea of them as wind-up dolls. 

I was thinking of Eisenstein’s ‘Ivan 
the Terrible’, when he mounts the 
throne, that great moment when 
child Ivan’s feet dangle from the 
throne and don’t reach the ground. 

I couldn’t get a quotation in like 
that, it would have been too much. 
There is an element of young 
Edward being me, but everyone 
identifies with the child and he is 
the same child in all my films.’ 
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Edward II 

Throne 
of blood 

No more denying his 
Englishnessthan 
his homosexuality 
Jarman in ‘Edward IT 
contributes to a debate 
about national and 
sexual identity that goes 
back to Marlowe, 
argues Colin MacCabe 



“Come death” are the words as the screen dims 
at the end of this great film. But it is no longer 
Marlowe or Edward II who addresses us. but Jar¬ 
man who directly invokes the muse for this 
work. For this is Jarman’s deathwork - no mat¬ 
ter that he will now go on to make more films, 
no matter that there are two previous films (The 
Last of England and The Garden) made since he 
was diagnosed HIV positive. 

In Edward //.Jarman’s two passions - his Eng- 
lishness and his homosexuality - are analysed 
in a historical space which he has investigated 
again and again: in The Tempest , in The Angelic 
Conversation, in Caravaggio. But his previous 
films fade into apprentice works beside the 
achievement of Edward II. Christopher Hobbs’ 
sets and Sandy Powell’s costumes triumphantly 
realise what one now sees was only hinted at in 
Caravaggio (and Italy may always have been a 
diversion): a world which is always both now 
and then (both twentieth- and sixteenth-cen¬ 
tury). but is always England. At its heart is the 
constitutive relation which founds the modern 
English state on a repressive security apparatus 
and a repressed homosexuality. 

Marlowe’s own murder, that “great reckon¬ 
ing in a small room”, as Shakespeare described 
it, is here exemplary. When Ingrim Frizer 
stabbed Marlowe to death, days before he was 
to appear before the Privy Council to answer 
charges of blasphemy, he almost certainly did 
so with that same Council’s blessing. Four hun¬ 
dred years on, Marlowe’s death is still a mys¬ 
tery, but it is not unreasonable to speculate 


that he was simply privy to too many political 
and sexual secrets. It has become wearingly 
obvious in our own century that political and 
sexual secrets make the most likely of bedfel¬ 
lows. In an age when sodomy was a capital 
offence, more than one Council member may 
have feared that Marlowe’s testimony would 
not only reveal too much about his career as a 
spy, but would culminate in a fatal ‘outing’. 

The connections between power and sex 
which run through Marlowe’s life and work are 
drawn by Jarman with all the deftness of a 
painter’s hand. From the moment that Mor¬ 
timer appears with the dress and bearing of an 
iSAS officer in Northern Ireland, the equations 
(between past and present, between state and 
sexuality, are clearly visible. 

Marlowe ruthlessly edited his sources, run¬ 
ning together two barons’ revolts separated by 
eleven years and transforming Edward’s favour¬ 
ites from members of the nobility into mem¬ 
bers of that new Renaissance class of which he 
was a prominent member. Jarman is as ruth¬ 
less. All questions of national politics are 
reduced to one - the determination of the bar¬ 
ons to deny the king the love he so desperately 
needs. This gives Jarman’s film something he 
has never benefited from before: a simple and 
gripping plot. The barons, led by Mortimer and 
Edward’s estranged wife, Isabella, are deter¬ 
mined to accomplish one thing: Gaveston’s 
exile and death. Once started on this vicious 
path they are inevitably led to assume power 
and to engineer Edward’s death. The simplicity 


of the story allows the film to present homosex¬ 
uality as the key term in the understanding of 
the structure of English society. 

Jarman casts the king’s homosexual lovers, 
Gaveston and Spencer, not as overlearned, 
smart young men working for MI5, which 
would be a modern equivalent to Marlowe’s 
courtiers, but as very rough trade indeed. Mor¬ 
timer then becomes the representative of mid¬ 
dle England, using his class position to mobil¬ 
ise a moral majority which is silent only in the 
sense that it has nothing positive to say, 
reduced to hissing out its hatred of all devia¬ 
tion, either sexual or social. And this hatred 
turns finally on military power - Mortimer’s 
posture and dress is not that of a medieval 
baron, still less a Renaissance prince, but of the 
contemporary army, slipping from military 
uniform to civilian dress with all the ease that 
counter-insurgency demands. Edward’s army is 
a queer nation which refuses to deny its own 
heterogeneity, but which, until the moving 
final scenes, is doomed to bitter defeat. 

Jarman’s whole work and life - and the 
two are deliberately indistinguishable - have 
insisted that he be recognised for what he is: 
English and homosexual. He will no more deny 
the middle England from which he comes than 
he will deny his love for men. Edward II is, in 
this sense, the culmination of life and work. 

The film is much more unambiguous in its 
misogyny than any of his other work. In that 
gay male dialectic where identification with 
the position of the woman is set against rejec- 
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Out of darkness: The lovers, Edward 

the state, above left, and Gaveston, above 
with its guardian, right, are the victims 

the military machine of that state 

tion of the woman’s body, Edward II is entirely, 
and without any textual foundation, on the 
side of rejection. For Marlowe, as for his age, 
the love of boys was merely the ultimate sexual 
transgression, not in any sense an alternative 
to heterosexual sex. It is here that Jarman does 
violence to his source, making Edward’s pas¬ 
sion for Gaveston a consequence of his inability 
to be roused by the queen’s body in a truly chill¬ 
ing scene at the beginning of the film. This is 
itself horribly overtrumped at the end when 
Isabella literally tears the life out of Kent with 
her teeth: the vagina dentata rendered into all 
too palpable an image. 

Anyone who had never seen one of Jarman’s 
films might be forgiven for thinking that they 
were glycerine and vanilla epics which pro¬ 
claimed how great it was to be gay. In fact, the 
films are much more complex, engaging, from 
Sebastiane on, with the tangled links between 
sex, violence and class. It is the slogans of the 
90s - “We’re here, we’re queer, get used to it” - 
which are closer to Derek’s drama and aesthet¬ 
ics than the necessarily complacent “Glad to be 
gay", which empowered at the cost of assuming 
that anybody, straight or gay, could be happy 
with their sexuality. 

But there is love in this film and a love 
which redeems history. The film is punctuated 
by scenes from the end of the play, where 


Edward and his murderer to be. Lightborn (bril¬ 
liantly played by Jarman’s companion, Kevin 
Collins), discourse in the bowels of the castle 
where the king is imprisoned. We await 
throughout the film - the fabled end - the 
vicious poker which will leave a king dead and 
humiliated, but without a mark on him. It is 
this end that the film has prepared us for, as we 
see the homophobia which courses a vicious 
lifeblood throughout history and our culture. 
No fault of Gaveston’s can possibly justify the 
hatred which is spat out at him on his way to 
exile and a death unbearable in its explosion of 
destructive violence. As Mortimer comes to 
upbraid the king for his moral turpitude, the 
barons at his back suddenly reveal themselves 
as a moral majority stretching back and forth 
across the centuries, an endless, and endlessly 
unpleasant. Festival of Light. 

But after the end that Marlowe and history 
have prepared us for, Jarman, from the res¬ 
ources of his own fight against death, has con¬ 
trived a happy end. As Lightborn approaches 
the king for a second time with the dreaded 
poker in his hand - and Lightborn here stands 
allegorically for a working class whose homo¬ 
phobia makes it a willing tool of Mortimer and 
Isabella - he suddenly relinquishes the posi¬ 
tion of executioner and in a moment of real 
tenderness, bends and kisses the king. With 
this kiss a whole history of homophobia and 
violence is annulled, a whole new history made 
possible. And Jarman, in an extraordinary final 
tracking shot, returns to the defeated and res¬ 


urrects them. On the soundtrack we hear Mar¬ 
lowe’s most poignant lines - “And what are 
kings when regiment is gone/But perfect shad¬ 
ows on a sunshine day” - and we understand 
that Jarman has realised a Utopian moment in 
which social divisions have fallen away, all sex¬ 
uality is possible, and every player, however 
poor or perverted, is a king. 

Jarman’s Edward II continues a debate about 
national and sexual identity that goes back 
four centuries to that moment at the begin¬ 
ning of the 1590s when the Elizabethan stage 
became the privileged symbolic space for a 
whole society. It is in this decade that we can 
see a deliberate attempt to elaborate defini¬ 
tions, both political and sexual, which will 
define what it is to be English. The Elizabethan 
stage accomplished the cultural revolution 
which legitimated the political and religious 
redefinition of England carried out by the 
Tudors. The date of Marlowe’s play might seem 
of interest only to the most pedantic scholar, 
but in fact it is crucial to the play’s significance 
that it comes at the end of Marlowe’s career, 
probably in 1592. Crucial both personally and 
culturally, for by 1592 Marlowe was a man 
deeply engaged not only with the Elizabethan 
theatre, but also with that other employment 
for a man of letters who did not want to join 
the church or live as a learned scholar in a 
great lord’s house. He was deeply implicated in 
the modern foundations of the Elizabethan 
state - Walsingham’s secret service. 

Culturally, Marlowe’s Edward II can be seen 
as a direct response to his new rival, Shake¬ 
speare, whose trilogy on Henry VI had 
attempted to produce a version of English his¬ 
tory which would find ethical and political 
meaning in the bloody shambles that had pro¬ 
duced the Tudor dynasty. It is striking at this 
point, and in the context of the politics of any 
future European film, to compare Jarman’s 
Edward II with Branagh’s Henry V. 

Henry V is a crucial play for Shakespeare - 
both the answer to the problems that Marlowe 
had posed him seven years ago in Edward II and 
the first play in the new Globe Theatre. The 
power politics with which the bishops open 
the play is transcended by the national divinity 
which Henry represents. And the final farewell 
to an older cultural space is witnessed in the 
death of Falstaff, standing in for the refusal of 
Will Kemp (the great clown who had embodied 
Falstaff) to join the new company. 

It can come as a surprise only to those who 
refuse to understand the links between sexual¬ 
ity and representation that it is in this play that 
the formal mastering of the female body is 
accomplished by the naming of Katharine’s 
body in English and her marriage to the Eng¬ 
lish king. It says a lot about the sheer bad taste 
of Branagh’s film that his idea of taking license 
wkh the text is to have Falstaff appear in flash¬ 
back and to rehearse the famous ‘Chimes at 
Midnight’ speech (which only makes sense as a 
conversation between two old men) as a dia¬ 
logue between Hal and Falstaff. 

But this is all of a piece with the cultural 
nostalgia of Branagh’s project (which is ► 
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◄ exactly captured in the name of the com¬ 
pany). The Renaissance Theatre company will 
now use the cinema to reproduce the Elizabe¬ 
than stage shorn of all its contradictions. What 
in Olivier’s magnificent film of Henry V is the 
cultural corollary of the last tragic moment of 
the English state (extinguishing its own Empire 
in the fight against fascist Germany) becomes 
in Branagh’s tepid offering the farcical analogy 
of Thatcher’s hideous mimicry of Churchill 
(see Curt Breight’s forthcoming article about 
Henry V in Critical Quarterly). 

Jarman’s Renaissance model, it should be 
clear, has nothing to do with Branagh’s. In his 
film of The Tempest , for example, Jarman makes 
clear how Prospero’s reign is one of terror. Not 
that long ago. it was fashionable to imagine 
the Elizabethan age as one of social harmony. 
More recently, and in the wake of the new his- 
toricism, political divisions have been under¬ 
stood as contained by cultural power. What 
both views ignore are the twin foundations of 
the Elizabethan terror state: torture and espi¬ 
onage. If one wants to think of London at that 
time, then I always think first of the gates, the 
walls of the city, on which are placed the bleed¬ 
ing quarters of those who have just been exe¬ 
cuted. The crucial element in this machinery 
of terror was Walsingham’s secret service. And 
we can read Ariel in The Tempest as an allegory 
of that secret service, indeed as an allegory of 
Marlowe himself, forced under pitiless condi¬ 
tions to spy on every corner of the island, to 
bring to his master Prospero that information 
which underpins his power (see Curt Breight’s 
article in Shakespeare Quarterly. Spring 1990). 

It is for this reason that Jarman’s version of 
the Tempest concentrates on the relationship 
between Prospero and Ariel, with its barely 
suppressed sexual undertones. Jarman’s homo¬ 
sexuality is what leads him to concentrate on 
the repression at the heart of the English state, 
from which all the other repressions follow. 
The complete containment of sexuality within 
sanctified heterosexual marriage, the rigorous 
policing of desire and excess, the focusing on 
male sexuality and the denial of female sexual¬ 
ity: these are the fundamental themes of The 
Tempest ; this is the sexual politics which under¬ 
pins the birth of capitalism as it appropriates 
its colonial surplus. 

But Jarman clearly understands, even more 
clearly in his art than in his discourse, how this 
sexuality is linked to certain traditions of rep¬ 
resentation. For if the security apparatus is the 
skeleton of the state, then the new national cul¬ 
ture is the flesh. At the heart of this culture 
is a rigorous divorce between representation 
and audience. The rowdy Elizabethan theatre, 
which staged its action among the spectators 
and which constantly witnessed a dialogue 
between actors and playgoers, gives way to a 
neo-classical theatre in which the proscenium 
arch marks a rigid boundary. 

The traditional, and much mocked, reading 
of The Tempest is that it is autobiographical, so 
that when Prospero at the end says “every third 
thought shall be my grave”, it is Shakespeare’s 
own voice that we should hear as he bids adieu 


The avant-garde 
artist as soap opera 
star, a St Genet whose 
via crucis is lived 
through the tabloids 

to his audience. In fact, if that traditional auto¬ 
biographical account is placed within the 
wider context of theatrical history, then it once 
again becomes very plausible. The theatre in 
which Shakespeare started to work at the 
beginning of the 1590s and in which Marlowe 
was already the transgressive star was a very 
different theatre to that to which he bid fare¬ 
well in 1611. Not only was it more directly pop¬ 
ular and addressed a much wider social audi¬ 
ence, but it was also one which posed direct 
political and cultural threats to the state. 

By the time he writes The Tempest, Shake¬ 
speare is writing for a representational space 
which is much more contained, both aestheti¬ 
cally and socially. That is the crucial point of 
the masque that Prospero puts on for the lovers 
to celebrate their wedding. “No tongues! All 
eyes! Be silent” is his instruction to Ferdinand 
and Miranda. Prospero reproduces the new 
relationship to the audience, a relationship 
where without tongues, reduced to vision, the 
audience is excluded from the representational 
space. It is this space, directly filiated to an aris¬ 
tocratic culture, which disinherits the popular 
traditions on which Shakespeare has drawn so 
contradictorily. The biographical nature of the 
farewell comes in the recognition of what has 
been repressed and disinherited. 

It is the fracturing of that representational 
space which makes Jarman’s Tempest such a sub¬ 
versive film, for it sets itself not on an island, 
but in a ruined aristocratic house, an imperial 
monument. If we understand that this is a 
house, there is still no way in which we can 
organise the space that is presented to us. As 
with the abstract sets of Edward, we cannot con¬ 
nect room to room or inside to outside. And. as 
if to make the point even more explicit, Cali¬ 
ban is played by Jack Birkett, the blind actor. 

But if we can understand Jarman’s undoing 
of the space of The Tempest - if we can see him 
using the cinema to undo the rigid distinctions 
of culture and sexuality which the play so bril¬ 
liantly performs - we must also admit that, in 
many ways and whatever the borrowings from 
the popular culture of the twentieth century, 
his film remains caught within that exclusive 
cultural space that it seeks to undermine. 
Brecht’s ‘fundamental reproach’ to the cinema 
was that it could never escape that divorce 
between representation and audience which 
he termed ‘Aristotelian’, but which is more 
properly understood in terms of the Renais¬ 
sance theatre. 

In the aftermath of The Tempest (and Caravag¬ 
gio marks no real advance on this problem), 
one could be left wondering whether this 
filmic subversion of the relations between rep¬ 
resentation and audience could ever do more 
then endlessly interrogate itself. Jarman’s dis¬ 


ruption of cinematic space (in terms of cos¬ 
tume, sets and articulation of shots and scenes) 
seems to invite (like so many leftist critiques) 
a nostalgic Utopia in which the ideal is a 
carnivalesque union of audience and represen¬ 
tation, a return to a moment before any of the 
divisions of labour on which capitalism con¬ 
structs itself. 

That carnival is, of course, realised for Jar¬ 
man in his Super-8 films of the 70s, but these 
remain irredeemably private, films which can 
only be truly enjoyed (as in their original 
screenings) by an audience entirely composed 
of their actors. ’The steps between Caravaggio 
and Edward 11 are accomplished in The Last of 
England and The Garden , where the autobiogra¬ 
phy is accompanied by a progressive divesting 
of any private space, a publishing of his very 
body which is realised in his recent book. Mod¬ 
em Nature. In the continuing publication of his 
life (intensified since he tested positive), Derek 
has occupied a new cultural space, the avant- 
garde artist as soap opera star, a St Genet whose 
via criiris is lived through the tabloids. 

It is at this point that Edward II becomes pos¬ 
sible. a most public text, performed through¬ 
out the twentieth century, reworked in terms 
of contemporary sexual politics (the Outrage 
movement who provide the body of Edward’s 
army), of private loves (Lightborn played by 
Derek’s latest and greatest love), and of Jar¬ 
man’s own previous work (Tilda Swinton and 
Nigel Terry in front of the camera, Christopher 
Hobbs, Sandy Powell, Simon Fisher Turner and 
George Akers behind it). Throughout both pro¬ 
duction and post-production, Jarman’s illness 
provoked absences which for any other director 
would seem unthinkable. But Jarman’s avowed 
ambition is to make a film which would be 
produced entirely by his collaborators. 

This dispersal of meaning works equally 
importantly for the audience. For the vast 
majority, Jarman is not an anonymous creator, 
but a figure encountered through a variety of 
genres and media. One of the most evident 
examples of this continuous engagement is the 
published screenplay of the film, which not 
only contains very private marginal notes, but 
also a whole series of Outrage slogans. It is in 
the complexity of the address of the film that it 
is impossible for the audience to feel itself sep¬ 
arate from the work - reaction is not only 
demanded (as it was always by the most neo¬ 
classical of forms), but is, of necessity, displayed 
in a genuinely new form of carnival. 

In Edward II (as in Olivier’s great Henry V). the 
classic text is placed at the service of pressing 
contemporary concerns. Unlike Olivier’s film, 
however, Edward II obviously responds to both 
public and private needs and calls that very dis¬ 
tinction into question. If Branagh’s deadly dull 
effort were the only hope for English. British or 
European cinema, then we would be justified 
in saying, and despite the saying, that this is 
the worst. But thanks be to God or to some 
stranger deity (probably the black Jewish les¬ 
bian that Outrage cast in the role), that has 
matched Derek with this hour and given us 
some hope of life. Come death. 
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A vortex of ideas 
and feelings: 

Dr Graves, the object 
of panicky fright 



The first thing you see is a caption: 
“The whole world is dying of panicky 
fright” Is this to locate us within the 
film’s plot, or is it a general statement about 
our underlying emotional condition? The first 
shot is a black and white POV, of police batter¬ 
ing down your door. The POV rushes through a 
nondescript, 50s/80s apartment - utility furni¬ 
ture, shot in harsh black and white - before 
rushing to a window and dissolving into light. 

Jump cut to an 80s news report, all flat US 
tape colour, about a Long Island boy who has 
flown away. But the voiceover - “Who was 
Richie Beacon and where is he now?" - is too 




The paranormal, 
suburbia and sexuality 
collide in Todd Haynes’ 
Poison’, a film explicitly 
engaged with Aids and 
the bigotry that has 
grown in its wake. 

Jon Savage explores 
how gay cinema has 
been changed by a 
new politics, and why, 
so often, the 50s 
aesthetic rules 


rhetorical for the pawky certainties of most 
news reporters. Another cut takes you immedi¬ 
ately into the title sequence, where another 
POV travels with a hand around a lush set 
design. It then unfolds into the more familiar 
territory of period costume and Genet homage. 

Poison is written, directed and co-edited by 
Todd Haynes, a Brown University art/semiotics 
graduate. Costing $255,000, it is his first fea¬ 
ture proper; previous credits include The Suicide 
(1978), an examination of contemporary teen¬ 
age life, and Superstar: Karen Carpenter Story 
(1987), where the story of the Carpenters is 
told through a dazzling variety of media tech¬ 
niques: vox pops, POVs, voiceovers, captions, 
simulations and reconstructions. 

Superstar is infamous for its central device: 
the reconstruction of Karen Carpenter’s life 
and death (from anorexia) is told not through 
actors, but mutated Barbie dolls. As Karen’s des¬ 
perate fight for control over her life unfolds, 
the narrative reveals the emotions raging be 
neath the Carpenters’ blank facade. The formal 
shock posed by the dolls’ appearance forces you 
to concentrate on the film’s overt message: “As 
we investigate the story of Karen Carpenter’s 
life and death, we are provided with an ex¬ 
tremely graphic picture of the internal experi¬ 
ence of contemporary femininity” 

As you might expect from Haynes’ previous 
work. Poison is a film full of ideas, aphorisms 
and deliberate perceptual tricks, all spinning 
around the montage of three separate story¬ 
lines. As with all good montage, this placing 
together of disparate elements sets up a vortex 
of ideas and feelings, not all of which may have 
been consciously intended by the assembler. 

Containing explicit male homosexuality 
and funded by the NEA, the film fell foul of 
the American Family Association and was, as 
usual, boosted by the attendant publicity. This 
slots it into several easy matrices (America’s 
current moral spasm; homophobia; the public 
funding of the arts; the symbiosis between cen¬ 
sor and censored). Haynes is nothing if not a 
didactic film-maker, but Poison is most interest¬ 
ing, and moving, when seen as a film about 
perception and limits. 

For instance, you could jump right in and 
say that the first sequence, ‘Horror’, is obvi¬ 
ously ‘about’ Aids. Shot in the apocalyptic style 
of 50s science fiction films - with a voiceover 
that has the luxurious menace of a Vincent 
Price and tight close-ups on the lights, fans, 
grilles and vortices that were the staples of noir 
- the storyline follows a scientist, Thomas 
Graves, who synthesises a distillation of the sex 
drive into liquid form. He drinks it by accident 
and develops a disfiguring, easily contagious 
disease characterised in the film as leprosy. 

“Do I look like the pitiful, decrepit result of 
some indulgence”. Graves hisses, parroting the 
Moral Right’s dismissal (both rhetorical and 
financial) of gay PWAs. There is much anger 
here, but as the sequence moves in the last 
third of the film into pure Invasion of the Body 
Snatchers territory, with a vengeful crowd of 
‘ordinary people’ in pursuit of the outcast, 
a wider alienation presents itself. As David ► 
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◄ Wojnarovicz says in his searing account of 
seropositivity, Close to the Knives: “My rage is 
really about the fact that when I was told that I'd 
contracted this virus it didn’t take me long to realise 
that I’d contracted a diseased society as well” This is 
a magical conversion necessary for ‘deviants’ - 
that is those described not by themselves but 
by society as abnormal - to function with any 
sense of self-worth. This treacherous odyssey is 
undergone by any of us whose sexual procliv¬ 
ities define us, both from within and without, 
as homosexuals. 

The second storyline, ‘Hero’, concerns the 
agents of naming: the media, and in particular 
current affairs. With its intrusive, normative 
style - voiceovers, vox pops, name and status 
captions - ‘Hero’, like the worst of news jour¬ 
nalists, bludgeons the story out of its protago¬ 
nists; but then the story itself starts to slide. 
Most documentaries set up contradictions. In 
‘Hero’, wildly varying opinions on the Bad 
Seed, Richie Beacon - the “perfect child” who 
“liked controlling people”, who had an infec¬ 
tious anal discharge, who killed his father - 
unfold to the point where the story is ‘under¬ 
stood’, but then this understanding is cut 
away by Richie’s magical disappearance. Here, 
the intensity of his mother’s awe cuts through 
the ‘objective’ framing of the documentary. 

The power of naming 

Naming is crucial here. As Poison’s voiceover 
says: “A child is born and he is given a name. 
Suddenly, he recognises his position in the 
world. For many, this experience, like that of 
being born, is one of horror”. The consequences 
of naming can be disastrous, and have been at 
times for the homosexual communities. For 
instance, once the word ‘homosexuality’ was 
coined by the Viennese writer Karoly Maria 
Benkert in 1869, it quickly came to replace all 
previous epithets and, as David F. Greenberg 
points out in The Construction of Homosexuality, 
marks a mid-nineteenth-century change in atti¬ 
tudes. the net effect of which was to “streng¬ 
then antihomosexual beliefs”. Homosexuality 
was soon legislated against in the UK by the 
Labouchere amendment of 1885. And ten years 
later, this legal naming resulted in the arche¬ 
typal homosexual scandal of Oscar Wilde. 

Wilde’s downfall gave a flippant piece of 
law-making the sanction of legitimised social 
prejudice: a current in British and American 
public life that continues today. Like many who 
have been the subject of scandals after him, 
Wilde was punished for being ‘public’ (or ‘out’) 
with activities which were regarded as only 
conductible in private, if at all. 

Yet for members of a putative ‘deviant 
minority’, what is in the ‘public’ sphere - the 
language of law, government, police, market 
research, media - almost always fails to reflect 
life as it is lived. The disparity between your 
individual sense of self-worth and the pejora¬ 
tive estimation placed on you by society is 
often vast. The psychic consequences are con¬ 
siderable, and still ill-understood: they can be 
productive, or they can be annihilating. 

The disparity between the public and the 




private is the area in which pop culture and 
subculture work so effectively - and is why 
they have both been targeted so heavily by the 
New Right. As Richard Davenport-Hines states 
in Sex, Death and Punishment : “Gay men and les¬ 
bians cause doubt, confirm uncertainty, em¬ 
phasise differentiation, symbolise contradic¬ 
tion, and confront normality. The vagrant 
impulse which characterises homosexual 
desire, the insolent language and camp ges¬ 
tures, and above all doubtfulness are all horribly 
threatening to authority and authoritarian 
personalities”. In the conversion of values nec¬ 
essary for empowerment, gestures and objects 
become talismanic. In his crystallisation of sub¬ 
cultural theory, Dick Hebdige focuses on Jean 
Genet’s tube of vaseline: “We are intrigued by 
the most mundane objects - a safety pin, a 
pointed shoe, a motor cycle - which, nonethe¬ 
less. like the tube of vaseline, take on a sym¬ 
bolic dimension, becoming a form of stigmata, 
tokens of a self-imposed exile”. 

Genet’s writing centres on this magical con¬ 
version. His is a world of pure insult, a world in 
which society’s values are turned on their 
head. And this is the subject of Pbison’s third 
narrative, ‘Homo’, an adaptation of The Thief s 
Journal. If Richie Beacon “was always doing 
these private things”, then John Broom, the 
hero of ‘Homo’, flourishes in his own. private 
world within prison: a microsociety in which 
privacy is well nigh impossible. 

Broom is named ‘homosexual’ on his entry 
into prison, but this public definition is so far 
away from his experience that he shrugs it off. 
His love affair with Jack Bolton is played out 
within the normative public/private dichot¬ 
omy. Whatever their ‘private’ feelings for each 


other, when others are present. Broom and 
Bolton bark at each other and collude in the 
ritual humiliation of the one out, femme 
homosexual prisoner. Although set in prison, 
‘Homo’ plays down any sense of public activity. 
All the encounters are set within enclosed 
spaces, yet even here, volcanic feelings are 
barely to be admitted in a private language. 

Broom and Bolton have internalised soci¬ 
ety’s hostility, and the raunchiness of the cli¬ 
mactic penetration sequence is not enough to 
dispel their implicit, and self-hating, equation 
of sex with violence. This is how oppression 
works: not just overtly, but covertly; in the sub¬ 
conscious as well as in the everyday. As Broom 
says in voiceover: “All night long I built an 
imaginary life of which he was the centre. And 
I always gave that life, which was begun over 
and over, a violent end". 

Back to the 50s 

Since the onset of a ‘gay cinema’, gay skinheads 
and prison toughs have appeared ad nauseam in 
the films of Fassbinder and Derek Jarman. The 
relief of seeing confident gay imagery cannot 
be overemphasised, but the very success of 
these and other directors has resulted in a new 
erotic shorthand, and it is in this hand that 
‘Homo’ writes. Admitting a particular kind of 
sexiness is a good idea, but in the case of 
‘Homo’ it also places a third of this ground¬ 
breaking statement about how it feels to be 
homosexual into more familiar definitions. 
The attempt here by the Village Voice to equate 
Poison and Salo is unfortunate; in place of 
Pasolini’s fundamental smash-up. Poison seems 
like an end-of-term paper. 

Part of the problem lies in the film’s sourc- 
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Left: Dr Graves 
reaches the 
height of his 
metamorphosis 
in ‘Horror’. 

Below: Richie Beacon 
faces his mother in 
a climactic primal 
scene from ‘Hero’. 
Bottom: ritual 
abjection as Bolton 
is showered with 
spit by his fellow 
prisoners in ‘Homo’ 




ing of 50s imagery; although both ‘Homo’ and 
‘Hero’ source different periods (an idealised 
40s; a flat 80s), it is ‘Horror’ that provides the 
dominant look. Poison uses the blurred 50s/80s 
aesthetic that in the hands of directors like 
David Lynch has defined pop post-modernism 
during the last five years. But it then trans¬ 
gresses it: unlike Lynch, Haynes has a sharp 
sense of progressive politics and the interac¬ 
tion between his narratives throws up fun¬ 
damental questions about our psychic state. 

It has been the project of the New Right of 
the 80s in both the US and the UK to erase the 
wildness and progressivism of the 60s and 
restate the 50s ideal of suburban, materialistic 
conformity. Pop culture has played its part in 


this: beginning with punk/new wave fashions, 
which re-emphasised the 50s shape, that 
decade’s style has proved dominant. Films like 
Lynch’s Blue Velvet and Demme’s Something Wild 
define this blur of 80s values with the stylistic 
trappings of the 50s. Yet the return of the 
decade in which pop culture was young and 
vigorous is a mockery: the 50s flawed, but pow¬ 
erful, ideal of democratic consumption has 
been reneged upon; now it is enough, as Bar¬ 
bara Ehrenreich has pointed out, for fewer to 
consume more. 

The result is the exclusion of those ‘minori¬ 
ties’ for whom pop culture brought visibility 
and power. It is impossible to speak about pop 
culture without the minority subcultures 


which have given individual artists, groups, 
stylists and writers their strength. Yet in the 
80s. subcultures have become style and style 
has become the preserve of the rich or right 
wing. In this, as Hanif Kureishi has noted in the 
last issue of Sight and Sound , Blue Velvet and Some¬ 
thing Wild portray the deviant roots of pop cul¬ 
ture as something dangerous, other. In the ter¬ 
rifying abyss that suddenly opens up beneath 
the suburban ideal, non-conformists are dem¬ 
onised in order to be excluded. 

Poison speaks defiantly from the other side. 
The paranoid, apocalyptic air of ‘Horror’ 
reminds you that consumerism was as much a 
product of the Cold War as it was a liberation. 
It also rams home the point that we are now 
living in the future predicted by those para¬ 
noid 50s science fiction films: the vortices that 
once suggested a near-terminal loss of control 
are now the staple of pop videos. 

Queer planet 

“The world is dying of panicky fright” and Poi¬ 
son makes all too clear the disastrous impact of 
Aids and exclusion on the psyches of queer 
men: horror, loss, pain, paranoia, self-hatred, 
and an all-pervasive sense of the world closing 
in. Poison concentrates on periods inimical to 
queer culture - both the 50s and the 80s - and 
while it makes the point that queer life comes 
out of these periods, it presents this life against 
an environment that is uniformly hostile; 
despite moments of transcendence, it internal¬ 
ises much of the decade which it pastiches. 
One way through this would be to move the 
time frame forward. To source that brief period 
between 1966 and 1982 that was more suppor¬ 
tive of homosexuality would be to dispel the 
internalised message of self-hatred and doom 
which, in the hands of the New Right, Aids has 
appeared to reinforce. 

Unlike Salo, or another film from the 60s 
widest outreach. Performance, Poison is a film of 
limits. In this respect, it is a film of its time. This 
is not a period when the public discourse of 
media, law and government is tolerant of wild¬ 
ness and experimentation. After ten years of 
the assiduously promoted ascendancy of the 
New Right, the freedoms of the late 60s now 
have to be regained, and then extended. 

Like Jarman’s Queer Edward II - the book of 
the film - Poison is an explicit engagement with 
the onset of Aids and the bigotry which has 
grown in its wake. In this climate, a scene as, 
let’s face it, tasteful as the climax of ‘Homo’ 
becomes scandalous. “Sex is the only way to 
infuriate them”, wrote another master of 
insult, Joe Orton. “Much more fucking and 
they’ll be screaming hysterics in no time”. 

Poison taps into the new, hostile homosexual 
politics, the very name of which is a conver¬ 
sion: Queer Nation, Queer Planet, Queer Queer 
Queer. Just like the captions in Queer Edward II, 
which turn around the slogans routinely used 
to chastise homosexuals - “If you must be het¬ 
erosexual, please try to be discreet" - Poison is a 
deliberate, stinging slap in the face. 

• Poison opens in London, Edinburgh and 
Brighton on 11 October 
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What is the relation 
between television and 
cultural rights? What 
ought broadcasters 
to be doing? Graham 
Murdock explains 

The current flurry of speculation over 
the future of ITV has been dominated 
by broadcasters and investment ana¬ 
lysts. Their interests are pragmatic: who will 
win the franchise auction? Will the winners 
have the cash to fulfil their promises? What 
will the regulators do if they don’t? 

These questions seem a long way from the 
issues raised by Mr Major’s misnamed Citizen’s 
Charter, and even further from the debate 
about the future of British democracy initiated 
by Charter 88. But to see the connection we 
only need change the question and ask what 
national broadcasting should be trying to do. 

So far, the industry has not come up with an 
adequate answer. As David Elstein, director of 
programming at Thames Television, forcefully 
reminded us in his keynote address at this 
year’s Edinburgh Television Festival, broadcast¬ 
ers have “collectively failed to offer a coherent 
statement of the social purpose of broadcast¬ 
ing”, leaving the hollow rhetorics of competi¬ 
tion and consumer choice to fill the vacuum. A 
principled alternative must begin with the 
rights of citizenship, defined in their broadest 
sense as the right to participate fully in the life 
of society and help to shape its future. Put like 
this, it is clear that this general right must be 
underwritten by comprehensive information 
and cultural rights. 

In their narrow sense, information rights 
entail knowing what your rights are and how 
to press effectively for their delivery. More 
broadly, they assume a right to know what is 
happening, what is being done about it and 
what options are open, together with the right 
to contribute to debates about future action. 

Cultural rights are more difficult. As origi¬ 
nally defined, they amounted to rights of 
access to the culture deemed by a dominant 
elite to be fit for popular consumption, at 
whose centre lay a set of artistic works that 
claimed to define the qualities of‘Englishness’. 
But this highly selective definition silenced 


other voices and dissolved the identities they 
spoke for in the imagined unity of the nation. 
Difference was subordinated to deference. 

The conception of the ‘national culture’ has 
been under siege for some time, as the voices 
of class, locality, gender and ethnicity have 
pressed for representation. The result is a con¬ 
tinuing struggle over who has the right to 
speak about whose lives, who participates in 
public argument and who is excluded. It is now 
clear that we must see cultural rights as cen¬ 
tred on the right to have one’s experiences and 
beliefs fairly and comprehensively represented 
and to be able to contribute to the creation and 
renewal of those representations. This means 
replacing the celebration of ‘national culture’ 
with a commitment to exploring the unities 
and differences within national experience. 



Since National broadcasting is at the heart of 
the battle to extend both information rights 
and rights of cultural representation, the basic 
requirements of a broadcasting system capable 
of deepening democracy by extending the cul¬ 
tural and information rights of citizenship are 
worth outlining. 

First, it must provide people with the full 
range of information they need to make consid¬ 
ered personal and political judgments and to 
pursue their rights effectively. In particular, it 
must provide comprehensive and disinterested 
information on the activities of the public and 
commercial agencies which have significant 
power over people’s lives. This is the minimum 
requirement for active citizenship. 

Second, it must engage with the greatest 
possible range of contemporary experience, 
both personal and collective, and interrogate 
the historical roots of present conditions. It 
must attack stereotypes and encourage viewers 
to make imaginative leaps into the world of the 
‘other’. Recognising communalities while res¬ 
pecting differences is a basic precondition for 
democratic life in a complex society. 

Third, it must offer the broadest possible 
range of viewpoints on the experiences it rep¬ 
resents and the greatest possible array of argu¬ 
ments and contexts within which they can be 
interpreted and evaluated. It must take a lead¬ 
ing role in interrogating the claims of compet¬ 
ing positions and in managing the often abra¬ 
sive relations between languages of identity 
rooted in specific communities of interest and 
the negotiated conception of the public good. 
And finally, it must allow these viewpoints to 
be expressed through the widest possible range 


of programme forms and take positive steps to 
encourage innovation and experiment in pre¬ 
sentation and visual style. 

A public broadcasting system committed to 
these aims must be relatively independent of 
both corporate promotion and state and gov¬ 
ernment. It must be able to provide a public 
space in which no single voice is allowed 
undue prominence and must negotiate differ¬ 
ence within a schedule which incorporates 
minority views and alternative positions into 
the heart of primetime programming. Confin¬ 
ing these experiences to the edges of the sched¬ 
ule simply confirms their marginal status and 
so discourages that imaginative traffic across 
the boundaries which can only happen if 
others’ views are taken as having equal value. 

In addition, the entire range of program¬ 
ming must be available to every citizen, regard¬ 
less of where they live or how much money 
they have. Subscription systems make access to 
cultural and information resources conditional 
on ability to pay, creating a substantial strata of 
people who are permanently locked out of the 
new cultural and information marketplaces - 
an exclusion that represents a reduction in 
their rights as citizens. Because a television set 
is the one major consumer durable that almost 
every household has, public broadcasting is 
central to the safeguarding of these rights. 

The growth of independent production over 
the last ten years has been greeted as a signifi¬ 
cant step in the realisation of some of these 
aims, on the grounds that it has broadened the 
range of people making programmes, encour¬ 
aged experiments with new forms of presenta¬ 
tion, and established more responsive links be¬ 
tween producers and their publics. Channel 4 
at its best has been instrumental in securing 
these gains, but there is no guarantee that they 
will be upheld. A move towards consolidation 
within the independent sector has been appar¬ 
ent for some time. This looks set to continue, 
with the result that a core of a dozen or so com¬ 
panies will be left making a variety of program¬ 
ming for Channel 4, ITV, BBC and Channel 5, 
with an outer ring of smaller concerns produc¬ 
ing for specialised niches. 

Whether or not the independent sector will 
sustain a more diverse programme system will 
depend on the commissioning philosophies of 
the three major broadcasting networks and the 



Whose 


television 


isit 

anyway? 
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ability of new entrants to gain a foothold. If 
independents are encouraged to continue to 
explore the politics of difference and if public 
finance is made available to new groupings to 
do so, the prospects are good. But if indepen¬ 
dents are seen simply as a way of delivering 
more of the same, more cheaply, the chances of 
increased diversity are slim. The bid docu¬ 
ments produced by the major challengers for 
the ITV franchises do not make encouraging 
reading. Adaptations of Jane Eyre (White Rose), 
a drama series promising “the Rumpole of 
the 1990s” (Meridian), or a twice-weekly serial 
about the fortunes of two extended families set 
in a large transport company (Carlton) may 
pass the ITC ‘quality’ hurdle, but do not look 
set to extend diversity. And even these modest 
proposals may have to be revised downwards if 
the money isn’t there. 

The bidding system is designed to maximise 
the amount of money that the new ITV compa¬ 
nies return to the government. Each has to pay 
a fixed percentage of its income plus the cash 
bid each year, so that something like a quarter 
of the system’s revenue could go straight back 
to the Treasury. Inevitably, this is money taken 
out of production budgets, with the result that 
programmes which combine high costs with 
the risk of falling foul of political and moral 
interest groups - namely investigative docu¬ 
mentaries and dramas dealing with conten¬ 
tious issues - will be particularly vulnerable. 

It is not just a question of how much money 
is available, however, but of who is supplying it 
and on what terms. Commercial television 
packages viewers for sale to advertisers and 
measures audiences according to their poten¬ 
tial as consumers. This has always given adver¬ 
tisers considerable indirect influence on the 
types of programmes that get made and their 
position in the schedule. Until recently, this 
power has been checked by a strong set of pub¬ 
lic service requirements and a clear separation 
between advertising and programme produc¬ 
tion. Channel 4 has had the additional protec¬ 
tion of not dealing directly with advertisers. 

But these Chinese Walls are coming down. 
The new Broadcasting Act waters down the 
public service requirements for ITV companies 
and insists that Channel 4 sell its own advertis¬ 
ing space. Nor is it simply a question of com¬ 
mercial influence over programme plans and 
scheduling. One of the ITC’s first acts was to 
relax the rules governing programme sponsor¬ 
ship, so opening the way for advertisers’ direct 
intervention in the programme-making pro¬ 
cess. This is the thin end of a wedge that 


includes product placement, barter arrange¬ 
ments and the rise of advertising agencies as 
programme suppliers. Holding the line against 
these pressures will be one of the key regula¬ 
tory issues of the 90s. 

Beyond this, the structure of the ITV system 
itself poses problems. When it was first 
launched, the federal arrangement of region¬ 
ally based companies provided a long overdue 
counter to the metropolitan bias of the BBC. 
But the constitution of the franchise regions 
was always problematic, since their boundaries 
were shaped not by cultural integrity, but by 
engineering convenience. By failing to change 
the franchise boundaries yet making the provi¬ 
sion of regional programming a statutory duty, 
the new regulatory regime has forced bidders 
to put forward elaborate plans for split regions 
and local opt-outs, leaving less space to address 
ethnic, sexual and other differences that 
escape the confines of place. Exploring these 
dimensions has been central to Channel 4’s 
remit, but whether it will be able to sustain its 
commitment after 1993, when it has to sell its 
own advertising space, remains to be seen. 



A disinterested observer would have to be pes¬ 
simistic. Yet the forces in play are not irrever¬ 
sible and four simple policy initiatives would 
make a substantial difference. First, more 
money should be made available for pro¬ 
gramme-making. Most should be retained by 
the ITV companies, but some should go to aug¬ 
menting Channel 4’s basic finances and some 
to supporting new independent production 
and workshop arrangements. Second, a strong 
set of public service requirements should be re¬ 
introduced to ensure that most of this money 
is spent in pursuit of diversity. Third, an 
embargo must be placed on advertisers’ ability 
to intervene in programme-making. And 
fourth, broadcasters’ opportunity to interro¬ 
gate state activities should be strengthened by 
revisions to the Official Secrets legislation and 
the introduction of a comprehensive freedom 
of information act. The available space for open 
debate should be further enlarged by the with¬ 
drawal of the ban on interviews with named 
organisations and the abolition of the Broad¬ 
casting Standards Council. 

Yet even with these changes, the ITV sys¬ 
tem’s capacity to extend information and cultu¬ 
ral rights will remain limited by its underlying 
economic logic. This makes the battle for the 
future of the BBC of crucial importance. The 
debate will accelerate sharply as the 1996 dead¬ 


line for the renewal of the Charter approaches; 
the issues at stake are financial, institutional 
and philosophical. A secure and adequate level 
of public finance is essential to support a 
diverse production system and guarantee con¬ 
tinued universal access, though it is not clear 
that the present licence system is the best 
means of achieving this. The case for direct 
funding needs to be looked at, in return for 
which the BBC must agree to refuse all calls to 
introduce spot advertising, extend sponsorship 
or develop general subscription services. 

The second issue concerns control and 
accountability. Here it is clear that the arrange 
ments for appointing members to the Board of 
Governors need to be rethought, together with 
a reconsideration of the role of the Broadcast¬ 
ing Complaints Commission and of program¬ 
mes providing a right of reply. The case for a 
Select Parliamentary Committee on broadcast¬ 
ing, which could scrutinise interventions by 
state and government and provide a forum for 
debate merits serious discussion. 

But the most important battle is not about 
how the BBC is organised, but what it is for. 
The basic choice is between a view of the organ¬ 
isation as a central guarantor of culture and 
information rights, addressing its viewers as 
citizens of a complex democracy, or as a quasi¬ 
commercial entity, relating to its audiences as 
customers and honorary shareholders. 

Both would require a radical overhaul of 
current practices. In order to provide adequate 
resources for citizenship, the BBC needs to 
uncouple the notion of ‘public culture’ from 
the historical conception of ‘national culture’ 
and to see the programme system as an open 
space where the widest possible range of expe¬ 
riences, viewpoints and frameworks of under¬ 
standing can be represented and explored. 
Extending the philosophical project pioneered 
by Channel 4. it should aim to take 50 per cent 
of its output from independent producers and 
to play a leading role in ensuring plurality of 
provision by supporting smaller concerns and 
new entrants. At the same time, a strong core 
of in-house production needs to be retained, 
capable of underwriting innovation and with¬ 
standing political and corporate pressure. 

The clarification and implementation of 
these aims is absolutely necessary if the BBC is 
to justify its privileged claim on public money 
and fulfil its potential as central resource for 
contemporary citizenship. Without it, informa¬ 
tion and cultural rights face a bleak future in a 
television marketplace increasingly dominated 
by commercial rationales. 
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On the fiftieth 
anniversary of 
the opening 
of Orson Welles' 
‘Citizen Kane’ in 
Britain, Andrew 
Sarris, a long¬ 
time contributor 
to the‘Kane’ 
debate, asks if 
the film deserves 
its glorious 
reputation 




For and 
against 


Citizen Kane erupted on to the screen, at least as 
a long-lived figure of speech, on 1 May 1941 at 
New York’s Palace Theater. The film was origi¬ 
nally to be premiered at the more prestigious 
and profitable Radio City Music Hall, but the 
booking was rejected - presumably because of 
the controversy surrounding the film’s alleg¬ 
edly libellous treatment of William Randolph 
Hearst and his mistress, Marion Davies. Al¬ 
though Orson Welles always insisted that 
Charles Foster Kane was a composite of several 
tycoons, Barbara Learning’s authorised biogra¬ 
phy of Welles contains the startling informa¬ 
tion that: “Somehow, before making the movie, 
Orson had found out the secret name that 
Hearst used to refer to Marion Davies’ genitalia: 
Rosebud". So much for the arcane analysis of 
this most tantalising of cinematic symbols. 

After fifty years of relentless re-evaluation, 
whether or not Citizen Kane is all that it is 
cracked up to be remains an open question. 
There are many people who have never even 
seen the movie - we’re not talking here about 
Gone With the Wind or It's a Wonderful Life or The 
Wizard of Oz. We are talking instead of a dark, 
shadowy slab of celluloid that Jorge Luis Borges 
once described as that “centreless labyrinth” 
Staging a self: is there anyone behind the 
succession of poses Orson Welles strikes as 
Charles Foster Kane, left and above? 


mentioned in Chesterton’s The Head of Caesar. 

Even when first released, Citizen Kane was 
never viewed as popular, feel-good entertain¬ 
ment and the various conspiracy theories that 
seek to explain its bombing at the box office 
probably rely too heavily on a right-wing pub¬ 
lisher’s wrath. It was certainly no fault of 
Hearst’s that the movie was a commercial flop 
in Britain, where Hearst had as little influence 
as Lord Beaverbrook in the US. Here, things 
were so bad that C.L.Lejeune of the Observer 
claimed British cinema owners frightened 
their children to sleep with stories of what hap¬ 
pened (or rather, didn’t happen) at the ticket 
counters when they played Citizen Kane. 

The three most perceptive American film 
critics of the early 40s - James Agee, Manny Far- 
ber and Otis Ferguson - were also less than 
enchanted by the movie and by Welles’ work in 
general. Suspicion of his eccentric composi¬ 
tions, shock editing and dizzying camera move¬ 
ments led to accusations that he was a faker, a 
charlatan, or, worst of all, an ivory-tower exhi¬ 
bitionist who failed to address the problems of 
the ‘common people’. 

Neither audiences nor critics was comfort¬ 
able with Welles’ ‘cinematic’ innovations bor¬ 
rowed from his own theatrical expressionism 
and experimentation. Every bit of portentous 
lighting and shadowing in Kane was first ► 
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◄ manifested in the Wellesian theatre of the 
late 30s. What did make Kane seem fresh in 
1941 was its casting of theatre and radio people 
-Joseph Cotten, Everett Sloane, George Coulou- 
ris. Dorothy Comingore, Ray Collins, Ruth War¬ 
rick. Agnes Moorehead, William Alland, Ers- 
kine Sandford, Paul Stewart, et al - who had 
never before been seen on the screen. Welles 
himself was the biggest histrionic explosion on 
the movie screen, but to this day people differ 
on whether as a performer he was all that good 
or revelatory, or all that bad and hammy. 

The film met with a warmer reception in 
France. For film-makers and critics such as 
Francois Truffaut and his colleagues at Cahiers 
du cinema, the destiny of Charles Foster Kane 
was merged with that of Welles himself in an 
extreme expression of auteurism. For French 
critics, who were not able to see Citizen Kane 
until after the end of the German occupation 
in 1945, Welles’ spectacular screen debut was 
seen in the context of his subsequent precipi¬ 
tous decline and fall. And when he turned up 
in Europe with the harried demeanour of a 
political exile, he was greeted as another Stro¬ 
heim, another Chaplin, another Keaton - a gen¬ 
ius to be cherished. Kane thus became insepara¬ 
ble from Welles and his ordeal at the hands of 
the American philistines. 

Burnt-out case 

Most film historians and cineastes continue to 
regard Kane as the artistic creation of Welles. 
The only serious challenge to this assumption 
was mounted by the anti-auteurist Pauline Kael 
in the New Yorker in 1970, where she laid most 
of the credit for the film at the door of screen¬ 
play-writer Herman J. Mankiewicz. Predictably, 
Kael marshalled all the evidence she could to 
divorce the direction of Citizen Kane from its 
ultimate authorship, and she was supported in 
her arguments by former associates of Welles, 
most notably. John Houseman. Counter-argu¬ 
ments were published by Peter Bogdanovich, 
this critic, and several technical collaborators 
on the production. In the end. however, 
Kael succeeded only in adding another layer 
of mythology to Welles as the man who ‘stole’ 
Citizen Kane from Mankiewicz. 

In his memoirs, Starting Out in the Thirties , 
Alfred Kazin has written about Welles as a cul¬ 
tural hero for New York’s left-leaning intelli¬ 
gentsia. Unfortunately, we must rely on aging 
memories and still photographs for clues to the 
magic of Welles in an anti-fascist Julius Caesar , a 
Haitian voodoo Macbeth performed in the heart 
of Harlem, and a comparatively conventional 
agitprop production of Marc Blitzstein’s The Cra¬ 
dle Will Rock. Welles was hardly an agitprop art¬ 
ist himself, but his political sympathies and 
associations might well have had him black¬ 
listed as a red in the 50s - if the studio moguls 
had not virtually exiled him beforehand for 
allegedly being in the red. Yet though the 
words ‘communist’ and ‘fascist’ are bravely 
uttered on a 1941 American screen by charac¬ 
ters in Kane, Welles alternates the two terms as 
epithets hurled at Kane more to confound his 
audience than to convert it. In the coming 



Seeing through a glass darkly: Joseph Cotten, 
Orson Welles and Everett Sloane 


attraction footage for the movie, produced by 
Welles himself, it is clear that he was trying to 
sell ambiguity to the moviegoing public, and 
that the public wasn’t buying. 

Curiously, Kane can be enjoyed for many of 
the right reasons, and admired for many of the 
wrong ones. It is certainly worthy of revival and 
reconsideration, but it hardly stands alone, 
even among the directorial efforts of Orson 
Welles. (I personally prefer The Magnijicent 
Ambersons.) To believe that Citizen Kane is a great 
American film in a morass of mediocre Holly¬ 
wood movies is to misunderstand its transpar¬ 
ent movieness, from its Xanadu castle out of 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs to its menagerie 
out of King Kong, to its mirrored reflections out 
of old German Doppelganger spectacles. Then 
there are the stylistic borrowings from John 
Ford and Fritz Lang, the Slavko Vorkapich 
newspaper headline montages and the suppos¬ 
edly revolutionary flashback structure which is 
in fact profoundly derivative of the ‘narratage’ 
of Preston Sturges in William K. Howard’s 
tycoon saga Power and the Glory (1933) or of 
Dalton Trumbo’s fetishistic-symbolic variant 
in Carson Kanin’s A Man to Remember (1938). Yet 
though Citizen Kane is not nearly as ‘original’ 
as some of the critical encomiums would 
indicate, its influence on subsequent cinema is 
still to be seen in the works of Stanley Kubrick, 
the Coen brothers and many other film-makers 
on all five continents. 

Private eye 

No single movie can sustain the enormous cul¬ 
tural burden imposed upon Citizen Kane. On its 
most superficial, and most entertaining, level, 
it can be described as a mystery story with two 
eternally fashionable themes: the debasement 
of the private personality of the public figure 
through the scandal-seeking media, and the 
allegedly crushing weight on the soul of mate¬ 
rial possessions, which, in Hollywood terms, is 
known as having your cake and spitting it out, 
too. Taken together, these themes enable the 
audience to feel both pity and moral superior¬ 
ity towards the bitter spectacle of great 


fame and wealth ending in futile nostalgia.; 
loneliness, and death. 

Charles Foster Kane (Orson Welles in an old -1 
age make-up to end all old-age make-up) dies in | 
a cartoonishly gothic castle left over from as 
Disney drawing board on the RKO back lot with 
a close-up of his lips intoning his last word: 
“Rosebud”. The mystery of who or what this 
means will be revealed in such a perishable 
way that the viewer will always know and feel 
something about Charles Foster Kane that 
none of the other characters in his life can ever 
suspect. The ‘detective’ who seeks to solve the 
mystery is a reporter for a news service which 
produces March of Time-like newsreels. He is 
always photographed obliquely and obscurely, 
as if he were a faceless surrogate for the audi¬ 
ence, literally its private eye. The ‘suspects’ are 
some of the persons and objects Kane encoun¬ 
tered in his cluttered existence. 

‘Rosebud’ is a pretext by which the past his¬ 
tory of Charles Foster Kane is penetrated by the 
reporter-detective and the omniscient camera 
of Gregg Toland. Time is thrown back and 
brought forward in the four major movements 
of the film: the flashback recollections of 
Kane’s banker-guardian, Mr Thatcher (George 
Coulouris); his business manager, Bernstein 
(Everett Sloane, in a slightly raucous perfor¬ 
mance co-scenarist Herman J. Mankiewicz com¬ 
plained was too Jewish): his best friend. Jed 
Leland (Joseph Cotten); and his second wife, 
Susan Alexander (Dorothy Comingore in a 
shrill, misogynous caricature of Marion 
Davies). Each major flashback begins at a later 
point in time than its predecessor, but each 
flashback overlaps with at least one of the oth¬ 
ers so that the same event or period is seen 
from two or three points of view. 

There is a fifth flashback - a newsreel of 
Kane’s public career - which establishes his 
identity for the first time in the film. There is 
no establishing-shot transition between the 
opening scene of Kane dying in bleak grandeur 
and the noisily startling appearance of the 
unframed newsreel, making this the film’s first 
shock effect. By isolating the newsreel from the 
main body of the film, Welles provides histori¬ 
cal and biographical information, while at the 
same time dismissing it as a major factor in the 
overriding Freudian subtext of a poor little rich 
boy who never managed to recover from the 
loss of his mother. 

The newsreel fades out; a sudden establish¬ 
ing shot picks up a darkened projection room. 
The first of the many disembodied voices in the 
film calls out from the darkness, and the 
shadow plot of Citizen Kane begins. A group of 
cynical newsmen discuss ways of pepping up 
the newsreel and the reporter is dispatched to 
find the secret of‘Rosebud’. The semi-colloquial 
dialogue is driven with line-stepping-on-line 
persistence from every direction. This man¬ 
nered ‘spontaneity’ of line-readings had been 
done before, but never so relentlessly. The same 
is true of Toland’s celebrated deep focus. 

The reporter begins his search and the ma¬ 
jor movements of Citizen Kane begin. Through a 
hard, wide-angle lens, the reporter enters a cav- 



Entering the labyrinth 


I remember driving up to RKO. 
There was all these stucco 
buildings, through archways, 
and walking into this magical 
land, and it was magical. I must 
say. people walking around just 
like you’d see today, with all 
different costumes and 
excitement, and we were excited. 
We had a beautiful suite of 
offices. I don’t think any of us 
realised what an impact we were 
making on the place, because we 
were a bunch of twenty-two, 
twenty-three-year-old kids really. 
And we had just moved in and 
taken over the studio, and all 
these people were looking 
around, wondering who the hell 
we were and what did we think 
we were going to be doing. 
William Alland, one of the 
’players in 'Citizen Kane* 

I had a little corner all to myself 
and in that place I had clay, and 
I had my tools and everything 
else. And I would spend as much 
as I could creatively because it 
was important. Orson saw me 
playing with noses and ears and 
things like that and he wanted 
to know if I could completely 
change his face. I said. “Sure”. So 
he says, “You're absolutely sure?" 
I said, “I’m absolutely sure". “So, 
what do you have to do first?" 
he said. And 1 said, “I have to 
take an impression of your 
head... the whole head". He 
liked the idea, and when we 
got the materials, he came in 
and he sat down in the chair, 
comfortably, and I covered him 
up. everything cooking. 

Maurice Seiderman, 
make-up artist 

The picture was about William 
Randolph Hearst and two or 
three other newspaper barons. 
But the picture was also about 
Orson and a great deal of stuff in 
that picture was taken not only 
from Hearst’s life but from 
Orson’s childhood, from Orson’s 
life, and certain characteristics 
of Kane were characteristics of 
Orson rather than of William 
Randolph Hearst. I mean, the 
great scene where he demolishes 
her dressing room was definitely 
inspired by the great final scene 
of separation between Orson 
and me when he threw four 
flaming dishwarmers at me. The 
same kind of insane destruction 
at the loss of something that he 
really felt very strongly about, 
was used there, and that was 
true in many instances. 

John Houseman, co-founder 
of the Mercury Theatre 


It was a big risk to take, Orson 
and the Mercury Players. And we 
were working on Citizen Kane and 
he wouldn’t let us see the 
picture as it was progressing. He 
would, invite us over but he 
would keep us outside the 
screening room and do tricks 
and stuff to amuse us, and that 
didn’t sit very well with Mr 
Schaefer, he didn’t like that at 
all. Mr Schaefer was a very good 
executive, he was the president 
of the company at that time. He 
had come from Paramount, and 
he knew his business, and it was 
a shame that Orson did this 
monkey business with him, very 
disillusioning to somebody who 
really wanted to build up a 
studio and do something with it. 
Reginald Armour, executive 
assistant to George Schaefer 

One day in the office they said 
there’s a man called Toland 
waiting to see you. And he 
was, of course, the leading 
cameraman and he said. “I want 
to make you a picture". And 
I said, “well that’s wonderful. 
Why? I don’t know anything 
about movies". And he said, 
“that’s why I want to do it. If 
you’re left alone as much as 
possible we’re gonna have a 
movie that looks different. I’m 
tired of working with people 
who know too much about it". 
We came to a moment in the 
first week of shooting... no, the 
second week,«where I suddenly 
was told by somebody that it was 
not the job of the director to do 
all the lighting. Up to then I’d 
been doing all the lighting with 
Toland behind me balancing and 
all but saying don’t tell anybody, 
you see. Then I had to go and 
apologise to him and everything. 
Then another awful moment 
came when I didn’t understand 
directions. And that was because 
I had learned how to make 
movies by running Stagecoach 
every night for a month... if you 


will look at Stagecoach you will 
see that the Indians attack left to 
right and then they attack right 
to left and so on. In other words, 
there’s no direction followed. 
Every rule is broken in the 
picture. And I sat and watched it 
forty-five times. So of course 
when 1 was suddenly told in an 
over shoulder shot that I had to 
look camera left instead of 
camera right I said no, because 
I was standing here... So we 
closed the picture down. And 
at about two in the afternoon 
I went back to my house and 
Toland showed me how that 
worked. And I said, “well there's 
a lot of stuff here I don’t know", 
and he said, “there’s nothing 
I can’t teach you in three hours". 
And that's when I said that... 
which has been taken as a very 
pompous statement, that 
I learned everything in three 
hours. It was Toland's idea that 
anybody can learn it in three 
hours and that he taught it to 
me in three hours. Everything 
else is if you’re any good or not. 

... I wanted to have nobody in 
the film you’d ever seen before. 

I thought that’d be a great thing 
in a movie... because those were 
the days when every studio 
made 120 pictures a year and 
those faces were all so well 
known. Because I believed that 
a great deal of the success of 
foreign language films came 
from the fact that the faces were 
new to the American public. I’ve 
since decided that it also came 
from the fact that the movies 
were good. But I was an arrogant 
bastard then and I thought a lot 
of it came from just new faces. 
And 1 liked my people and we 
got along well together and we’d 
been in the theatre and radio 
together, so why not in films. 
Orson Welles 

The Welles quotations are taken from 
the BBC Arena The Orson Welles 
Story’; other quotations are from 
BBC's The RKO Story’ 



Pleasure dome with caves of ice: Kane’s second wife in Xanadu 


ernous museum; a dingy nightclub; a solidly 
upholstered office in which Bernstein tells an 
ineffably touching story of a girl he once saw 
on the Staten Island Ferry; a drab hospital ward 
in which Kane’s best friend has become his 
most implacable foe; and. finally, the sombre 
mansion of Charles Foster Kane, where he and 
Susan Alexander play out the joyless charade of 
their grotesque marriage. 

The first Mrs Kane is disposed of maritally in 
a scene of artful flash pans (of the Kane break¬ 
fast table) hailed by Milos Forman recently as 
his first youthful moviegoing experience in 
Czechoslovakia that demonstrated to him what 
a director did. The mystery of ’Rosebud’ is 
finally solved in an incendiary coup de cinema. 

Transfiguration 

My feeling of discovery and abiding attach¬ 
ment to the idea of‘Rosebud’ is because I see it 
not only as the missing piece of a jigsaw, 
but also as the beating heart of the movie. It is 
‘Rosebud’ that structures Citizen Kane as a 
private-eye investigation of a citizen in the pub¬ 
lic eye. and thus brings us much closer to The 
Maltese Falcon and The Big Sleep and the burning 
R’s on the pillowcases of Rebecca. 

The problem with defending ‘Rosebud’ as a 
narrative device is that its very vividness makes 
it a running gag in our satirically oriented cul¬ 
ture. How can we take ’Rosebud’ seriously, 
Pauline Kael complains, after Snoopy in the 
comic strip Peanuts has called Lucy’s sled ‘Rose¬ 
bud’? The same way, I suppose, that we can still 
take Potemkin seriously after Woody Allen has 
sent a baby carriage rolling down the steps of a 
Latin-American palace in Bananas. Both Snoopy 
and Woody are paying homage to bits of film 
language transformed by the magical contexts 
of their medium into poetic metaphors. But 
where Eisenstein’s baby carriage moves from 
prop to agitprop as it becomes an archetypal 
conveyance of revolutionary fervour, ‘Rosebud’ 
reverberates with familial echoes as it passes 
through the snows of childhood into the fire, 
ashes and smoke of death. 

Indeed, the burning of ‘Rosebud’ in Xan- 
adu’s furnace represents the only instance in 
which the soul of Kane can be seen subjectively 
by the audience. It is as if his mind and mem¬ 
ory were being cremated before our eyes and 
we are both helpless to intervene and incompe¬ 
tent to judge. It is an image of transfiguration 
that transforms us through the flames into 
concerned witnesses of a life ending on a note 
of rueful regret. 

I love to teach Citizen Kane. It is chock full of 
self-explanatory excerpts. Otherwise, I like to 
think of Citizen Kane simply as one of the many 
good movies turned out in Hollywood in the 
past seventy-five years. Even in 1941 there were 
several movies on the same level of excellence, 
and though there was something special about 
Welles’ film, it was neither the beginning of 
anything, nor the end of anything, but more a 
glorious middle. The moment someone tells 
me that Citizen Kane is the only good American 
film, I immediately realise they do not fully 
understand even Citizen Kane itself. 
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Schrader: returning to old preoccupations 

Blood 
on the 
tracks 

On location in New York, 
Kevin Jackson watches 
as director Paul 
Schrader struggles 
to make his new film 
‘Light Sleeper’ - and to 
cope with Bob Dylan 


After four or five hours of standing around in 
the harsh July sunlight up on 131st Street, 
everyone on the location has learned how to 
reel off a catechism. It runs like this: local resi¬ 
dent walks or drives past the Golden Lock 
Social Club on Lennox Avenue, sees all the trail¬ 
ers and equipment surrounding the place, and 
asks: “You making a movie?” “That’s right” 
“What’s it called?” “ Light Sleeper ”. “Light Sleeper? 
Who’s in it?” “Willem Dafoe and Susan Saran¬ 
don” (No one ever wants to know the name of 
the director, but even if Paul Schrader were 
touchy enough to care, he’s much too preoccu¬ 
pied right now.) Pause. “What’s it about?” “It’s 
about a drug dealer...” Curiosity satisfied, the 
enquirer moves on. 

The routine is repeated almost without vari¬ 
ation countless times throughout the day, 
until at one point a young man pulls over, 
leans out of his car window and shouts: “Yo... 
What does this production primarily concern?” 
We all yell back, “A drug dealer", as usual. But 
Light Sleeper's cinematographer, Ed Lachman, is 
so amused by the incongruous seminar-room 
phrasing that he keeps repeating it to himself 
and chuckling: “What does this production 
pri-marily concern?...” 

It is, of course, a good question. When the 
time eventually comes for a break, Lachman 
offers a more ruminative answer: “I’ve always 
seen it as a film about predestination”. Linda 
Reisman, Light Sleeper's producer, takes a simi¬ 
lar tone: “A lot of people who read the script 
thought that the characters were too dark, but 
we saw it as a film about redemption". 

Theological abstractions apart, perhaps the 
most thought-provoking response is that Light 
Sleeper is a sequel to Martin Scorsese’s Taxi 
Driver , which Schrader also scripted. Not a lit¬ 
eral sequel, since Schrader has always said that 
he will never yield to the commercial tempta¬ 
tion of writing Taxi Driver II: Travis Strikes Back , 
but more a spiritual sequel, returning to the 
same streets and preoccupations. Taking a fif¬ 
teen minute break in his trailer while Lachman 
supervises the set-up on which they have 
agreed, Schrader tries to clarify the point. “This 
film is like the third instalment of a certain 
character, a voyeur, a drifter. When he was in 
his twenties he was very hostile and paranoid 
and was a cab driver. Then in his thirties he 
was very narcissistic and self-involved and he 
was a gigolo. And now he’s forty, he’s... anxious. 
He hasn’t made anything of his life, he doesn’t 
know what will become of his life, and he’s a 
drug delivery boy”. 

Echoes from Schrader’s scripts for both Taxi 
Driver and American Gigolo sound throughout 
the Light Sleeper screenplay, though points of 
contact with the former are more striking. 
While Schrader’s new hero, John LeTour, is 
an altogether more polite creation than Taxi 
Driver's Travis Bickle, he shares several of the 
enraged hero’s burdens - for instance, insom¬ 
nia, a nightly void which both men try to stare 
down with the help of a journal. As Schrader’s 
description suggests. Light Sleeper is a film about 
confronting a mid-life crisis. And while there is 
just as great a distance between the established 


director and John LeTour as there was between ^ 
the aspiring screenwriter and Travis Bickle, it is ? 
hard not to sense elements of displaced autobi- £ 
ography in both works. 

There was certainly a comparable urgency | 
in their writing. Schrader once said that the* 
screenplay for Taxi Driver “jumped out of my 
head like an animal” and was finished in ten 
days. Allowing for different circumstances - “I 
couldn’t just work round the clock this time, 

I had to keep family hours” - Light Sleeper was 
written even more rapidly, in just two weeks. 
“It all came pretty much as a piece. I had been 
looking over the last few years for a personal, 
original piece to write and it just hadn’t been 
coming, so I had stopped looking. And then 
some time last September I had a dream about 
this character, who was somebody I had known 
years before. I woke up at 4am and realised that 
he wanted me to write about him. By 6am I was 
wide awake and knew that I was going to do it”. 

Polished by several drafts, the script reads as 
the most personal and best original piece 
Schrader has written for years. Compellingly 
direct as regards its main plot but with plenty 
of satisfyingly oblique and complex by-ways, 
even a cursory glance through its pages reveals 
a wealth of references - unobtrusive at first but 
cumulatively unsettling - to occultist para¬ 
phernalia and teachers: tarot cards, Madame 
Blavatsky, numerology, Jeanne Dixon. Schrader 
says he was struck by similarities between the 
way the drug dealers he met while he was 
researching the piece talked about luck and 
the way his old Calvinist teachers used to speak 
of grace... hence, in part, Lachman’s comment 
about “predestination”. 

Brusquely summarised. Light Sleeper follows 
several increasingly tense days in the life of 
LeTour, cocaine supplier to the New York gen¬ 
try. The film begins during a hot Labour Day 
weekend when the streets are overflowing with 
trash because of a sanitation strike. Le Tour’s 
employer, Ann (Susan Sarandon) is planning to 
go legitimate with a cosmetics business, put¬ 
ting him in a dismal position, since he has no 
savings, no skills, no calling. Worse still, he 
finds that the police are becoming much too 
interested in him and his colleagues after a 
rich young girl is found dead with a large quan¬ 
tity of high-calibre coke on her body. He goes to 
a psychic (played by Mary Beth Hurt, Schrader’s 
wife) who tells him that she sees death hover¬ 
ing in his vicinity. Fearing that he is about to be 
made the victim of a frame-up, he sets off into 
Harlem, to a dealers’ hang-out called Jump-Offs 
where he can buy a gun. 

Which is why the crew and all the rest of us 
are up here on 131st Street on this uncomfort¬ 
ably sultry Monday, with eight days of a pun- 
ishingly compressed forty day schedule left to 
go (a movie of this scale would usually have 
sixty days or more). Since Light Sleeper is being 
filmed almost entirely on location, moving to 
a different place just about every day, the ► 


Restless nights: Willem Dafoe as John LeTour, 
the cocaine-selling supplier to New York’s gentry 
confronting a mid-life crisis 
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◄ first few hours of the mornings have tended 
to go slowly and it has been unusual to have 
much footage shot before lunch. Now. though, 
after several hours of work, it is almost time for 
the first big tracking shot of scene 72, in which 
the camera will hover behind Dafoe’s shoulder 
as he walks into the hostile territory of Jump- 
Offs and checks out the regulars. 

Before we arrived, the Golden Lock was 
already a bit of an eyesore; by lunchtime it is a 
disgrace. Inside, the long bar mirror has been 
spray-painted with a rough mural suggesting 
a naive artist’s version of The Temptation of 
St Anthony. The tables have been strewn with 
half-eaten pizzas, cigarette butts and aban¬ 
doned drinks and a smoke machine fills the 
room with a mephitic haze. Lachman, still 
wearing his trademark black anorak, puts the 
final touches to his lighting set-up. 

Lachman’s scheme for the day has been 
prompted by the fact that the Golden Lock has 
an unusual mid-room skylight, which he has 
made the key feature of his plot. “I’m always 
interested in what makes a location unique”, he 
explains, “and then try to explore those pos¬ 
sibilities I might not have thought of in 
advance. The viewer is not going to see the sky¬ 
light. and I don’t know whether people will 
understand what is happening, but you just 
have to be true to what you do..." 

Dafoe comes on set and the next half-hour is 
taken up with rehearsing for a take of that trav¬ 
elling shot which won’t accidentally reveal the 
tracks in his way. It’s a tricky stunt, requiring a 
lot of choreography, since the tracks run the 
full length of the bar and Dafoe has to step 
carefully between them while seeming with 
the upper half of his body to be drifting with 
calculated nonchalance towards his contact, 
Manuel. This demands more physical than 
emotional skill - there’s obviously a limit to the 
amount of acting Dafoe can do with the back 
of his head - but he is unfussily co-operative 
when the camera operator keeps calling “Cut!” 
because a section of the track has become visi¬ 
ble. After half an hour or so of rehearsals, the 
first takes of the day are swiftly done. 

Next come the close-ups of LeTour’s hag¬ 
gling with Manuel, and some reverse shots. 
When these are completed to Schrader’s satis¬ 
faction, everyone goes out on to the street to 
film scenes 70 (LeTour’s taxi pulls up) and 71 
(LeTour bribes his way in with a gram of prod¬ 
uct) in the late afternoon light specified by the 
screenplay. By the time Lachman has lit the 
back room of Jump-Offs for scene 73 (LeTour 
buys a .38 Detective Special), which should take 
three set-ups requiring about an hour each, it 
is already dark outside and it looks as if the 
working day will be running past its twelve 
hour limit and into overtime. Schrader and 
Lachman confer, then come up with a way of 
shooting scene 73 in a single, fluid shot that 
follows LeTour and the dealers into the room, 
sees them exchange the gun, and then swings 
round to follow them out again. The assistant 
director calls “Action” and they go for the shot. 

Schrader watches through a small black and 
white monitor, listens on headphones; it looks 


and sounds all right. The take begins again, 
then again, four, five, six times, until Schrader 
announces that we can wrap up for the day. He 
and Lachman are visibly elated: not only did 
the shot work, but it looked better than the 
original three set-ups they had planned. “If a 
shot like that can contain all the action with¬ 
out breaking, then it’s better to keep it that 
way, because it’s visually and psychologically 
much stronger to maintain a single point of 
view” Lachman comments. 

Driving back downtown to watch the rushes 
from Friday night’s filming, Schrader seems 
more cheerful and relaxed than he has all day. 
But he is still deeply concerned about a major 
problem with the music that has blown up 
over the weekend. The screenplay of Light 
Sleeper specifies that virtually every scene is 
underscored, bridged, heightened or deflated 
by the voice of Bob Dylan, singing songs from 
Empire Burlesque and Oh Mercy: “Songs full of 
that Biblical, apocalyptic imagery and with all 
that Rabbinical soulfulness", as Schrader puts 
it. The music isn’t, then, just atmospheric 
dressing for the film, but is integral to the 
film’s shape and movement: “It’s the kind of 
thing that hasn’t been done much in films and 
I like the idea of it. Lindsay Anderson tried 
something like it in 0 Lucky Man!, but there he 
actually put the singer (Alan Price] on screen, 
which I didn’t want to do..." 

Until last Friday, no one had foreseen any 
trouble in securing the rights to these songs: 
Schrader, after all, has been on friendly terms 
with Dylan for some years and directed a 
promo for his song ‘Tight Connection’ in 1985. 
Suddenly, however, word has come down that 
Dylan has refused rights and the most that has 
been salvaged over a weekend of telephone 
diplomacy is the singer’s alternative offer of 
some other, wholly inappropriate tracks. 

The degree to which Dylan’s refusal throws 
Schrader’s plans awry can be judged by looking 
at the weekend’s dailies, which are projected 
for us at 11pm in a mid-town facility house. 
Schrader has shot two alternative versions of a 
scene in which LeTour supplies drugs to two 
yuppie girls. The first is a reasonably conven¬ 
tional sequence: master shot of LeTour coming 
into a restaurant, three-shot of LeTour and his 
clients, a couple of close-ups. The second is 
more haunting: a Steadicam follows LeTour in, 
then digresses from his walk to run over the 
details of a painting on the restaurant wall 
before rejoining him at the table in mid-deal. 

Lachman explains that moves such as these 
are typical of the style he and Schrader have 
been working for in Light Sleeper - a style 
Schrader has said he first learned from 
Bertolucci’s The Conformist and, closer to home. 

Last September I had 
a dream about this 
character and realised 
that he wanted me to 
write about him 


from the scene from Taxi Driver in which Scor¬ 
sese chooses to part away from Travis as he 
talks on the phone. “The camera isn’t necessar¬ 
ily motivated by the action”, Lachman says, “it’s 
used in a more psychological way. Let’s say that 
sometimes we use the camera at a higher angle 
to LeTour. so you feel a sense of oppression 
because the camera’s above the eye line. And 
sometimes the camera will draw away from the 
character, to situate him in his environment or 
comment on his relationship with it. Before we 
started shooting. Paul and I looked at a lot of 
early Antonioni films - Red Desert, VEclisse, La 
Notte - because we liked the way he constructed 
images of character against landscape, and we 
wanted to explore the ways in which showing 
an environment affects the viewer’s attitude 
towards a character". 

The ostentatious Steadicam glide makes for 
a handsome but curious shot, which Schrader 
had timed to match the chorus of a particular 
song. Without Dylan’s music, he suspects, he 
will be forced to adopt the more conventional 
shots unless he can find some other artist’s 
songs to perform the same function. Other 
sequences may be even more badly marred. 

Dylan’s decision not to release the songs is 
far from being the first major set-back the film 
has met with in its remarkably swift trajectory 
from Schrader’s dream life in September 1990 
to shooting on the streets of New York in July 
1991. As Linda Reisman points out the next 
morning in the temporary offices of Light 
Sleeper's production company. Grain of Sand Inc 
(a name taken from the Dylan song meant to 
conclude the film), it came very close to not 
being made at all. “We first went out with this 
project in January and we were astounded at 
the companies who turned us down, world¬ 
wide. I mean, this is a Paul Schrader film with 
Willem Dafoe and Susan Sarandon, it’s origi¬ 
nally budgeted at around $11 million, which is 
relatively cheap... and no one wants it. So as 
more and more people passed on the project 
we had to keep cutting and cutting the budget, 
and still no one picked it up. I think in all 
maybe thirty companies passed". 

Eventually a subsidiary of Carolco, Live 
Home Entertainment, agreed to put up $2 mil¬ 
lion towards a co-production with a European 
company, but then the latter outfit pulled out. 
By this stage. Schrader was so adamant that the 
film be made that he decided he would fund 
pre-production out of his own pocket, and so 
the eight week process began - heedless of the 
omens implicit in the date of 1 April. At this 
point Ronna Wallace, a Carolco executive who 
admired Schrader’s script immensely, passed it 
on to Mario Kassar, who, with only six weeks to 
go before the whole project would either start 
or fall to pieces, decided that Carolco would 
take Light Sleeper as a negative pick-up. 

Then came the problem of how to make a 
Sll million movie for a figure of more like $5.5 
million. One step was contacting Mac Brown, a 
highly experienced line producer with a long 
track record of filming in New York, and asking 
him to become Light Sleeper's co-producer. “The 
first time I saw their budgets”. Brown recalls. 
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Dressed to sell: Susan Sarandon, who wants 
to move from drugs to cosmetics 


“I said. ‘Forget it. there’s no way you can make a 
movie of this scale for so little’". 

Two things helped change his mind. The 
first was that Schrader announced that he 
would take no director’s fee. or rather would 
defer his payment so that he will only be paid 
if or when the movie earns enough at the box 
office. Following his example, Dafoe. Reisman 
and others agreed that they, too, would work 
for reduced rates. “Once a crew sees that the 
director and the producers and the star are all 
making sacrifices, then they all sort of pitch in 
and become part of the team”, says Reisman. 

What this means is that although the Light 
Sleeper crew is recognised as one of the best in 
town, they agreed to accept a day rate of some 
$60 lower than they had been earning five 
years ago, when Mac Brown worked with them 
on Ishtar. The other consideration that swayed 
both Brown and his crew was the fact that 
there has been almost no movie work in New 
York since last September because of a months 
long dispute between the local unions and the 
industry, which has decided it can make its pic¬ 
tures just as well and much more cheaply in 
Toronto or South Carolina. After some further 
drastic budget-trimming, including a session 
in which Schrader shaved off over $1 million at 
a stroke, shooting began on 28 May. 

Despite its punishingly fast timetable. Light 
Sleeper is running a day and a half ahead of 
schedule by Tuesday afternoon, when the pro¬ 
duction has moved from Harlem to the more 
affluent latitude of West 90th Street. Here, an 
empty eighteenth floor apartment is providing 
the setting for two scenes in which LeTour 
makes a delivery to a rich, strung-out client 
and then, deciding that the man needs a detox 
clinic more than another gram, kicks him 
around a little before phoning for help. 

The sun is even hotter and inside the apart¬ 
ment it is already stifling. The air-conditioning 


can only be run between takes so as not to ruin 
the sound recording, yet Dafoe seems oblivious 
to the heat, and wears a heavy suede jacket 
(Giorgio Armani is once again dressing this 
Schrader film), while everyone else is in T-shirts 
and shorts. Schrader approached Dafoe with 
the script in December because “1 was just so 
impressed with what he had done when we 
worked together on The Last Temptation of Christ. 
In these tales where you have one character 
who is really the only thing in the piece, it’s all 
built on accretion of detail. The main character 
is essentially passive; he has to let the movie 
roll over him like waves on a beach. And one of 
the things Willem and I have been working on 
is that he should never try to take a scene - he 
should just give every scene away one after 
another, because then the character will start 
to emerge from this passivity". 

Dafoe read the script and decided within 
twenty-four hours that he wanted to do it. “It’s 
a beautifully written script and I instinctively 
knew it was right for me", the actor says. “It has 
the same feeling as Taxi Driver - it’s a story that 
dies to be told. It gives you a very specific world 
and I wanted to be an object in that world". 
Dafoe was also taken with the paradoxical 
nature of LeTour, the way in which he holds 
centre stage and yet is often more acted on 
than active. “LeTour has a server’s role, which 
is radical for a male character in the movies. 
I wouldn’t say feminine, but it’s a man who’s 
placed in a different way in society than we 
usually see on the screen”. 

At 4pm it is time for the lunch break, and 
we head off to a local seafood restaurant where 
the talk inevitably returns to the question of 
what can be done about the Dylan disaster. 
There are three alternatives: perhaps Dylan 
will agree to allow another singer to record 
the specified tracks, in which case Schrader 
favours the idea of approaching Aaron Neville, 
who recently recorded an ethereally pure ver¬ 
sion of‘With God on our Side’. If Dylan refuses, 
then either a new artist will have to be commis¬ 
sioned to write songs in a similar spirit, or 
Schrader will have to ransack the record stores 
in search of appropriate titles. 

Various names are put forward: the Van 
Morrison of Astral Weeks7 (“Maybe a little too 
Irish", says Schrader.) Richard Thompson? 
(“Maybe too English") The most likely option so 
far is that Schrader will ask a songwriter called 
Michael Been (who sings with a band Schrader 
admires. The Call, and played the apostle John 
in The Last Temptation of Christ) to take a look at 
the screenplay and see whether he can come 
up with anything suitable. 

The 90th Street shoot continues until 
almost midnight, which means that it is too 

LeTour’sroleis 
radical. I wouldn’t say 
feminine, but it’s 
a man who’s placed 
in a different way 


late to watch the dailies from Harlem, so we 
gather in mid-town first thing on Wednesday 
morning. Even unedited, the dailies are highly 
promising: Jump-Offs looks wonderfully rancid 
and the single shot of scene 73 looks every bit 
as good as Monday night promised it would, 
with Dafoe’s laconic acting suggesting, rightly, 
a man who is clenched and brooding rather 
than a cocky tough guy. There is still time 
before the day’s shooting begins to look at one 
or two rough assemblies on the Steenbeck. 
Schrader and his editor run through the scenes 
between Ann and LeTour, incidentally showing 
Schrader’s penchant for sly moments of cine 
matic allusion: in the background of one scene, 
a television is showing a clip from Kenneth 
Anger’s Scorpio Rising; a graceful tracking shot 
around Ann’s apartment passes over a marble 
bust of Dante’s Beatrice, last seen in Schrader’s 
own Cat People. But such moments are not in¬ 
tended to be taken too solemnly - as Schrader 
says, he had planned to fight shy of overt visual 
echoes: “You don’t like to be too self-referen¬ 
tial... if you’re ploughing that same row ten or 
fifteen years on, then a lot of the same roots are 
going to be thrown up". 

With only a week of shooting left there 
might seem to be little for Schrader still to 
worry about apart from the Dylan problem, 
though he admits that he is anxious about how 
people will respond to the film. “In a sense I’ve 
gone back to the well here, just as Marty [Scor- 
sese| went back to the well for Goodfellas. But 
I just don’t know whether audiences will find 
this type of character relevant any more". 

It is easy to see why Schrader allows himself 
gloomy thoughts. If company after company 
rejected his script because no one wanted to 
make a film about this particular brand of 
drug dealer, or because it contained none of 
the requisite moralising, or because the whole 
area seemed too dark, then it is indeed possible 
that there is no longer an audience for such 
subjects. And yet Schrader’s last film, which 
was always intended as more of an art-house 
outing than a movie with mass appeal, none¬ 
theless thrived in the marketplace. It wasn’t 
in any sense a rival for Pretty Woman , but The 
Comfort of Strangers ran for months in London, 
performed healthily throughout Europe and is 
now in its nineteenth week and still going 
strong in New York. 

What prospects, then, for Light Sleeper ? It is 
already plain that the completed film will have 
all the elegant, restless visual imagination that 
critics admired in The Comfort of Strangers, allied 
to a screenplay that is at once highly charged 
and precisely crafted. But whether even this 
will be enough to win back the millions who 
flocked to American Gigolo and Taxi Driver is still 
an open question, and one that probably ought 
not to be pondered too deeply before the start 
of another gruelling day on location. As most 
of us get ready to go our separate ways to air- 
conditioned offices, screenings and elsewhere. 
Schrader sets off uptown with Lachman to 
spend the next twelve hours once again mak¬ 
ing numerous technical decisions, small and 
not so small, in the brutal summer heat. 
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Cinema in the 
Soviet Union is living 
through the same 
revolution as the 
rest of the society. 
Julian Graffy, who 
was in Moscow 
during the coup, 
identifies the films 
and directors that 
matter, describes 
the belated fame 
of Michelle Pfeiffer, 
and reveals how 
Stalin personally 
censored films 
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Below left: target 
practice in Juris 
Podnieks’ pioneering 
documentary, ‘Is It 
Easy to be Young?’. 
Below: Viktor 
Proskurin broods and 
schemes as Stalin in 
Evgeny Tsymbal’s 
‘The Tale of the 
Unextinguished Moon’ 




Outside the ‘White House’ on that fateful Mon¬ 
day, 19 August, we were continually bumping 
into acquaintances. My friend Evgeny Tsymbal 
met his cameraman on The Tale of the Unextin¬ 
guished Moon, a production assistant, Mosfilm 
actors. We kept asking each other for informa¬ 
tion, cycling and recycling rumours; we were 
learning how to live in a city under siege, how 
to resist a ‘junta’ that was simultaneously hor¬ 
rifying and ludicrous. Instinct seemed to lead 
us all to this grandiloquent building where 
initially, at least, the atmosphere was reassur¬ 
ingly lighthearted. We spent half an hour try¬ 
ing to persuade the soldiers who had immedi¬ 
ately supported Yeltsin to accept the sand¬ 
wiches that Evgeny’s wife, Ira, had laboriously 
prepared, but it seemed that half of Moscow 
had already fed them. 

In the course of the next two days the mood 
darkened, as information became harder and 
harder to come by, with television stations 
either off the air or serving up endless ballet 
and classical music, and the independent radio 
station Moscow Echo only popping up occa¬ 
sionally on ever-changing frequencies. The 
reports from CNN, picked up on a very poor sig¬ 
nal, were initially informative but soon irritat¬ 
ing in their less than total grasp of the situa¬ 
tion on the ground. A desperate determination 
that their hard-won freedoms would not be 
wrested from them by a junta whose incompe¬ 
tence and buffoonery reminded them of some 
downmarket farce kept people circling around 
the White House despite the endless rain, 
despite the threats of gas attack and storming. 
And then, gradually, it was over, the junta were 
fleeing to the Crimea, had escaped abroad, 
been arrested at the airport, killed themselves, 
were skulking in their dachas - bit by bit, the 
true course of events emerged. 

In the aftermath of those days, it became 
clear that film and television people had been 
engaged from the beginning in recording the 
resistance - this must be the most televised 
coup in history. The documentarist Iosif Paster¬ 
nak and his cameraman had been filming 
inside and around the White House, using 
amateur equipment - their material shows 
how professional and unruffled the atmos¬ 
phere inside the building was. While the Rus¬ 
sian politicians convened, journalists set up a 
makeshift radio station and a newspaper, and 
arrangements were made to inform and enter¬ 
tain the crowd outside. Meanwhile television 
journalists, and especially the collective called 
‘Authorial TV’, had teams out all over Moscow - 
the extraordinary footage they took was widely 
broadcast in the aftermath of the coup. The ► 
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< cinema journal Iskusstvo kino (The Art of Cin¬ 
ema), like so many other papers and maga¬ 
zines, had managed to print and circulate a 
single-page special issue in which film people 
expressed their support for the legitimate Yelt¬ 
sin government and their resistance to the 
gang of eight. 

On the night of Sunday 25, Russian Televi¬ 
sion broadcast a documentary in which film¬ 
makers and actors recalled the events of those 
days and expressed the hope that, at last, the 
film industry would be free to realise its vast 
potential. As a sign of how quickly a normal 
hierarchy of values returned, one has only to 
recall the filming of these interviews outside 
the White House on Thursday 22. As Nikita 
Mikhalkov expatiated to his interviewer about 
his role in the resistance and his hopes for the 
future, excited whispers ran through the 
crowd: “It’s Nikita, Nikita Mikhalkov. Get his 
autograph!” The number of jostling fans grew 
larger and larger and the interview collapsed 
into bemused, mirthful chaos. 

As the second Ten Days that Shook the World 
drew to a close, the situation of the Soviet film 
industry is as uncertain as every other aspect of 
life in a country that may no longer exist. It is 
in this context that the following remarks 
about the industry are offered. 

“These days, literally dozens of films flutter 
out on to the screen, like butterflies to a flame, 
helpless films, in which the characters fight, 
drink and ‘make love’ ‘like in the West’. And 
there are very few indeed, you could count 
them on your fingers, that have anything to do 
with art”. (Aleksandr Mitta, director) 

“Our Soviet cinema repertoire is like an ani¬ 
mal without a body. It has two wings, the 
American and the Indian. But as for what puts 
the weight on our legs - Soviet and European 
cinema - that’s disappearing never to return". 
(Petr Shepotinnik, critic) 

“I consider that the creation of guilds is an 
absolutely ruinous process which will lead to 
the destruction of our union”. (Vadim Abdrash¬ 
itov, director, on the introduction of creative 
guilds in the Union of Cinematographers) 

“It’s a strange period of mass anaemia, loss 
of interest in anything whatsoever, existing 
somehow by inertia. We’re running on the 
spot, like a bad dream... Two years ago, to a 
chorus of ominous prophecies, the sixteenth 
Moscow Film Festival was either being tortu¬ 
ously revived or in its death throes, it was diffi¬ 
cult to decide. Will the seventeenth be the 
last?” (Valery Kichin, deputy editor of the Soviet 
film magazine, Ekran) 

“God knows where, whether it was abroad 
or back here, but a certain Soviet director had 
this to say about the times we’re living 
through: ‘Today, we’re learning how to die’” 
(Aleksandr Shpagin, critic) 

How can the Soviet cinema be in crisis? Even 
as recently as 1986, the success of films such as 
Tengiz Abuladze’s Repentance in capturing the 
nation’s mood attracted queues around the 
block for the day-long showings. When Juris 
Podnieks’ documentary about uppity Soviet 
youth. Is It Easy to be Young ?, opened at the 


smaller auditorium of Moscow’s vast Rossiia 
cinema, demand was so great that it soon 
replaced Boris Godunov, a work by one of the 
dinosaurs of the cinematic old guard, on the 
larger screen. 

Today, however, few of the major cinemas 
are showing Soviet films, preferring American 
product that is either several years old or com¬ 
pletely unknown. In the last five years, atten¬ 
dances have dropped from 4,000,000,000 a 
year to 2,500,000,000, partly as a result of a rise 
in ticket prices, but partly, it seems, as a reflec¬ 
tion of the turbulence currently affecting all of 
Soviet life. And every day there are 14.000,000 
unsold seats - cinemas, like so much else in the 
Soviet Union, being built on a grand scale. 

In 1990, 215 Soviet and 178 foreign films 
were released on to Soviet screens. Asked to 
adjudicate between these 393 contenders, the 
readers of the biggest-selling Soviet film maga¬ 
zine, Ekran (Screen) have just chosen as their 
film of 1990 Stanislav Govorukhin’s aptly titled 
documentary survey of contemporary Soviet 
life. You Can’t Live Like This. Ekran readers’ ‘best 
foreign actress’ for 1990 was Michelle Pfeiffer, 
for her part in Jonathan Demme’s Married to the 
Mob. And seven of their top eight foreign films 
were Indian. The previous year (when the jour¬ 
nal was still called Sovetsky ekran), they chose 
Petr Todorovsky’s film about hard-currency 
prostitutes. Intergirl, and their favourite foreign 
actress was Liza Minnelli, for Cabaret - the 
opening of the Soviet distribution system is 
giving the viewers the chance to plug some 
very distant gaps in their cinematic education. 

Attempting to keep up with Soviet cinema 
from Britain can prove a frustrating business. 


British viewers were able to observe quite 
closely the ‘unshelving’ of hitherto banned 
films that followed the revolutionary Fifth 
Congress of the Union of Cinematographers in 
1986, with enterprising seasons at London’s 
National Film Theatre and Metro cinema, and 
later during Channel 4’s Soviet Spring. Some of 
the unshelved works even got a cinematic 
release, notably Repentance and The Commissar, 
an honour also bestowed on two of the wave of 
new films about the lives of young people: Vas¬ 
ily Pichul’s Little Vera and Valery Ogorodnikov’s 
Burglar. But recently British distributors seem 
to have been looking in other directions, 
although Sergei Bodrov’s 1989 Freedom Is Para¬ 
dise rose without trace earlier this year, and in 
September the BFI premiered Yury Mamin’s 
1988 ‘perestroika comedy’. The Fountain. 

Soviet films have appeared at festivals in 
London, Edinburgh, Cambridge and elsewhere, 
or at the occasional special event like South 
West Arts’ New Leningrad Eccentrics film tour. 
The films to be shown at this year’s London 
Film Festival offer a further chance to reassess 
the past and to assess the present achievements 
of Soviet cinema. There are two ‘shelved’ mas¬ 
terpieces. Mikhail Kalik’s Goodbye Boys is based 
on Boris Balter’s 1963 story of three boys leav¬ 
ing school in a southern town in the late 30s 
whose youthful innocence is suffocated by the 
onset of war. Kalik, who emigrated to Israel in 
1971, considers it his favourite film, a lyrical 
lament for his generation. The film was com¬ 
pleted just before the fall of Khruschev in 1964 
and finally given a very limited release after 
eighteen months of sustained sniping from the 
political and artistic authorities. Marlen Khut- 
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siev‘s legendary I Am Twenty (The Mich Gate ) took 
five years to make (1959-64) and captures 
uniquely the mood of the next generation, the 
children of the first thaw. After the interven¬ 
tion of Khruschev in March 1963, key scenes 
were cut and a neutered version released. By a 
decision of the Conflict Commission in May 
1987 the film was reconstituted to become an 
important document of the period. (Directors 
Andrey Tarkovsky and Andrey Konchalovsky 
have minor acting roles.) 

Of the new films to be shown, Evgeny Tsym- 
bal’s 'The Tale of the Unextinguished Moon, from 
Boris Pilnyak’s 1926 story, ominously traces the 
growth of that malign force which lurks 
beneath the surfaces of Kalik’s and Khutsiev’s 
films. In a sense a companion piece to his ear¬ 
lier Defence Counsel Sedov (shown at the IFF in 
1989), The Tale of the Unextinguished Moon tells of 
Stalin’s surgical murder of his rival, the Com¬ 
missar for War, Mikhail Frunze. Scenes of an 
idyllic family holiday at the beginning of the 
film are increasingly punctuated by images of 
horror and dread, with the motif of a lethal 
operation performed on a patient who is not ill 
serving as a metaphor for Soviet history. 

The Second Circle by the prolific Aleksandr 
Sokurov begins with a young boy uncertain 
what to do with the corpse of his newly 
deceased father. This individual confusion 
soon gives way to hallucinatory and mysterious 
images of nightmare. In the director’s words: 
“It is the internal, almost insensible movement 
of life that I wish to film”. 

Once Upon a Time There Lived Sewn Simeons is a 
feature-documentary about the attempt by the 
Ovechkin family to hijack a plane to the West. 
It is directed by Vladimir Eisner and Hercs 
Franks, the Latvian director of Supreme Court, a 
documentary which followed the last year in 
the life of a convicted double murderer. 

The press 

One way to attempt to find out what’s happen¬ 
ing in Soviet cinema is to read the Soviet cine¬ 
matic press. The leading film magazine, the 
monthly Iskusstw kino, was founded in 1931. Its 
current circulation is 50,000, sold almost 
entirely on subscription, but it claims that only 
lack of paper supplies stops it printing 70.000. 
The largest-selling magazine is Ekran, a thirty- 
two-page. large-format illustrated publication 
founded in 1925, which appears eighteen 
times a year and has a current circulation of 
405.000. There are other, newer magazines, 
and weeklies such as Ogonek often cover devel¬ 
opments in cinema. But with the apparent 
demise of Soviet Film, it is Iskusstvo kino and Ekran 
that lead the field. 

Iskusstvo kino has become a stimulating, radi¬ 
cal journal which, as is the case with several of 
the so-called ‘literary’ monthlies, now feeds its 
readers with much that is beyond its official 
interests. Recent issues have included the writ¬ 
ings of emigre novelists and pre-Revolutionary 
philosophers, not to mention Sigmund Freud, 
in addition to surveys of political develop¬ 
ments. Ekran. for the time being, seems uncer¬ 
tain how far to go in shrugging off its old fan¬ 


zine profile and becoming more serious. Both 
magazines have carried angry pieces condemn¬ 
ing the killing in Riga in January of Juris Pod- 
nieks’ cameramen Andris Slapins and Gvido 
Zvaigzne, Iskusstvo kino going so far as to 
describe it as “the tragic end of perestroika". 
Iskusstvo kino has also introduced new rubrics 
such as ‘Press Office’, a survey of the interna¬ 
tional cinematic press which in April devoted 
four pages to Sight and Sound (misleadingly to 
the Summer 1990 issue, that is to say shortly 
before this journal’s own perestroika). 

In a recent issue of Iskusstvo kino, the young 
critic Sergei Anashkin coined the term ‘buffer 
cinema’ to describe the intermediary stage 
Soviet cinema is now in. And it is the sense of 
living in a buffer zone (a state that precisely 
mirrors the situation of Soviet society as a 
whole) that informs much recent Soviet writ¬ 
ing about film. Repeatedly critics write about 
emerging from an artistic system that had pre¬ 
vailed from the 60s, when works could be 
divided into those that supported official 
myths and those that opposed them, but were 
also defined in relation to them. “It’s not just 
art that is searching for a form and a language 
at present, not just the cinema", writes film 
critic Elena Stishova. “Our entire life is search¬ 
ing for language and form". Elsewhere she 
.describes the current cinema as “not yet an 
artistic text”, but “rough drafts", the torments 
of learning to speak. 

As befits life in a buffer zone, writers on 
Soviet cinema are looking in several directions 
at once. Part of their gaze is focused on the 
past. The reclamation of the work of Tarkovsky 
and Paradzhanov has been followed by a post¬ 
humous cult. And there have been brilliant dis¬ 
sections of the absurdities of cinematic censor¬ 
ship in the Brezhnev and Stalin periods. 

If, in the 'period of stagnation’, it was the 
bureaucrats, both in the studios and at the 
state cinema organisation, Goskino, who told 
film-makers what could and could not reach 
the screen, in the post-war years Stalin himself 
acted the censor at specially arranged Kremlin 
screenings. In a recently published extract 
from the memoirs of Sergei Yutkevich, the 
director describes the bizarre fate of his 1947 
film, Light over Russia. After the Kremlin show¬ 
ing, Yutkevich was given a detailed list of 
charges and told that the film was politically 
faulty and could not be shown: "Comrade Sta¬ 
lin didn’t like the film at all”. “So are these his 
comments?" “No, he didn’t say anything. But 
Comrade Bolshakov, who was sitting behind 
him as usual, took note of Comrade Stalin’s 
snorts of disapproval. Then he took these notes 
on Comrade Stalin’s reactions to Comrade 
Zhdanov and they deciphered them and wrote 
out the conclusions you have read". 

The union 

An area of concern in recent years has been the 
role of the Union of Cinematographers. The 
Union’s Fifth Congress, in May 1986, at which 
the entire board was replaced and a number of 
radical initiatives proposed, was rightly seen as 
indicative of a general desire to sweep away old 


systems. Over the ensuing years, the press has 
carried regular reports on a succession of ple¬ 
nums to monitor progress, as well as lengthy 
interviews with film-makers to canvas their 
views in preparation for the Sixth Congress, 
held one year early in June 1990. 

The SLxth Congress elected the Tadjik cam¬ 
eraman and director Davlat Khudonazarov as 
new chairman and, in a sign of the times, 
Andrei Razumovsky, president of the Associa¬ 
tion of Independent Cinema and head of the 
independent production company Fora Film, to 
be his first deputy. The main practical results of 
the congress were that the union officially 
became the Federation of Sovereign National 
and Territorial Organisations of Cinematogra¬ 
phers and introduced a system of professional 
’guilds' for directors, actors, screenplay writers, 
cameramen, soundmen, set designers, critics 
and composers. Both moves had been vocifer¬ 
ously opposed by some members, who saw in 
them a recipe for massive new bureaucratisa- 
tion, and supported by others, who praised the 
way these things are organised in the US 
(slightly starry-eyed glances in the direction of 
the ‘American model’ have been a regular fea¬ 
ture of recent debates). 

The union also expressed its concern about 
authors’ and artists’ rights, about distribution 
(including video, TV and cable), about cine¬ 
matic education and publishing, about the 
“catastrophic" state of the production and tech¬ 
nical base, and about defending members’ 
interests at a time of “transfer to a market econ¬ 
omy. galloping inflation, very grave shortages 
and the threat of unemployment". And a stark 
warning was sent to President Gorbachev 
about the situation in Lithuania. Yet all in all. 
reactions to the Sixth Congress see the union 
as running to keep up with reality rather than 
setting an agenda; indeed some people argue 
that the union is increasingly irrelevant and 
that the real decisions about the ‘new model’ 
of Soviet cinema are being made by those more 
directly involved in making the films. This feel¬ 
ing of irrelevance is typical of current assess¬ 
ments of the activities of the Soviet chattering 
classes in general. 

The market 

One direction which is inevitably attracting 
(sometimes wistful, sometimes panic- stricken) 
glances from Soviet film-makers is the fabled 
market. As Andrei Smirnov, until June 1990 act¬ 
ing head of the union, wrote recently in the 
new cinema magazine. Mirror. “The national 
cinema can be preserved and strengthened 
only through the market". By October 1990, the 
loosening of the distribution system had led to 
the existence of eight state film markets and 
four ‘alternative’ ones, two in Tallinn, one in 
Odessa and one in Yaroslavl. The introduction 
of the market has challenged the whole system 
by which Soviet cinema is run. 

In 1980, 1,950,000,000 tickets were sold for 
Soviet films; the figure for 1988 was only 
982,000,000. And Soviet viewers are also choos¬ 
ing American models. At the first three mar¬ 
kets held under the new conditions, the ► 
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< 166 buyers for republican and regional dis¬ 
tribution chains were so unwilling to buy 
Soviet product that only eight of the 118 Soviet 
films offered made their money back. In 1989 
only a quarter of new Soviet films were bought 
by all republics. The problem is exacerbated by 
the burgeoning of video salons (often showing 
pirated copies of films not yet bought for offi¬ 
cial distribution) and by allegations that the 
new unofficial companies are demanding too 
much to show their films. Film-makers com¬ 
plain of the existence of a new ‘shelf’ of undis¬ 
tributed Soviet films - despite its Cannes prize. 
Freeze, Die, Get Up Again was largely spurned by 
Soviet distributors. A festival of such films has 
recently taken place in Podolsk. 

On the other hand, there are complaints 
that Soviet film-makers have no idea how to 
market their work, that they are unprofes¬ 
sional about supplying stills to journalists, that 
they pay no attention to titling, that poster 
design is appalling. And above all there is a 
repeated refrain that the official Soviet indus¬ 
try needs a new breed of producers to replace 
the old artistic directors of studios. Estimated 
figures for 1991 suggest that sixty films will be 
made by independents and 150 by state-run 
studios. The market will not sustain such a 
level of production, but so far the risks 
attached to commercial failure seem somehow 
to have been evaded and production has 
recently doubled. Viewing figures expose the 
fact that Soviet directors, who have tradition¬ 
ally disdained the idea of creating a dream fac¬ 
tory, are not producing what today’s Soviet 
viewers want to see. 

In theory, the introduction of the market 
will shake out the system and the unsuccessful 
will go to the wall, but life in the cinematic 


buffer zone mirrors the paradoxes of other 
areas of the Soviet economy. It seems to be pos¬ 
sible to stand on the edge of the abyss for a very 
long time, for all the dark warnings that the 
time of reckoning is at hand. 

The film-makers 

Nonetheless, people go on making, discussing, 
even praising films. A notable feature of recent 
years is the relative absence of the pre-1986 big 
names, silenced either by their time-consum¬ 
ing bureaucratic activities for the union, by 
lack of sympathy with the new mood, or by 
fraught attempts to set up international co-pro- 
ductions, such as Eldar Ryazanov’s abortive 
British co-production of Voinovich’s novel 
about the Russian soldier Ivan Chonkin. Exas¬ 
peration with Western methods of working has 
recently led Otar Yoseliani to return to the 
Soviet Union, but the co-production card is still 
being played. This year Cannes saw the pre 
miere of two British co-productions: Karen 
Shakhnazarov’s Assassin of the Tsar, starring 
Malcolm McDowell, and Aleksandr Mitta’s 
Gulag adventure Lost In Siberia, with Anthony 
Andrews, which the director describes as 
“maybe the best of all my twelve films”. 

It is remarkable how many of the works that 
are consistently singled out for praise are by 
first-time directors (not necessarily very young: 
Vitaly Kanevsky was born in 1935, Pavel Lun¬ 
gin, who made Taxi Blues, and Evgeny Tsymbal, 
in 1949). The Fifth Congress tried to encourage 
the work of young talent, and as well as the 
debut studio at Mosfilm there is now a small 
Workshop for First Films in Leningrad, set up 
under the auspices of Lenfilm in October 1988 
with the express aim of allowing young direc¬ 
tors to make their first feature before they are 


forty. The studio made three films in 1989 and 
eight in 1990. 

Lenfilm is also the home base for a genera¬ 
tion of remarkable directors in their late thir¬ 
ties and early forties, headed by the documen- 
tarist and feature film-maker Aleksandr Soku- 
rov, who has just finished An Example of Intona¬ 
tion, his second documentary about Boris 
Yeltsin. Among the other leading lights of this 
group are Konstantin Lopushansky (whose 
1986 post-holocaust drama, Letters fivm a Dead 
Man, has been shown in Britain, but not his 
1989 A Visitor to a Museum); Valery Ogorodnikov 
( Burglar , Prishxin's Paper Eyes), Sergei Ovcharov 
(Lefty, It), Yury Mamin ( Neptune’s Holiday, The 
Fountain), Oleg Teptsov (Mr Designer, The Initiate) 
and Sergei Snezhkin ( Emergency on a Regional 
Scale). Another group of younger film-makers 
attracting attention are the Kazakh New Wave, 
headed by Rashid Nugmanov, whose 1988 The 
Needle takes its hero, played by the rock singer 
Viktor Tsoi, into a world of Alma Ata drug-tak¬ 
ing and violence, and Serik Aprymov, whose 
1989 Final Stop describes the return of a young 
man to his village after army service. 

In February this year, in several Moscow 
cinemas, the Association of Soviet Cinema 
Initiatives organised a festival entitled ‘Chef- 
d’oeuvres of European Cinema Unknown in the 
USSR’. Iskusstvo kino organised a poll of its crit¬ 
ics, and chef-d’oeuvre among the chef-d’ceuvres 
was pronounced Peter Greenaway’s The Cook, The 
Ihief, His Wife and Her Lover (perhaps the consis¬ 
tently disabling weakness of Greenaway’s 
screenplays is less apparent to foreign critics), 
closely followed by Bertolucci’s The Conformist, 
Kieslowski’s Decalogue, Malle’s Lacombe Lucien 
and Bunuel’s Belle de Jour. Maybe it’s time for 
someone in Britain to reverse the experiment? 


Aleksandr Timofeevsky on 
the Moscow Film Festival 
and Jarman’s The Garden’ 

The bitter end 

Until 1987, the Moscow Film Festival 
was concerned first and foremost 
with geopolitical prestige, its 
programme dictated not by quality, 
but by country of origin. But 
perestroika has changed all that, 
and now the ‘Festival of Countries’ 
is becoming more like other 
international film festivals. This, 
however, has led to new problems. 

At present, the festival organisers 
can neither ensure that it will be 
a promotional event, nor assure a 
market for successful films. Squeezed 
between Cannes in May and Venice in 
September, the Moscow festival - 
which is held in July - is in an 
impossible position for showing 
world premieres by leading directors. 
Hence the organisers are faced with 
an unpleasant dilemma: either to 
accept films already premiered, or 
to try to remain a prestige festival 
and show films which it will be 
impossible to release. 


Perestroika has shown that 
Russians faced with making a choice 
prefer not to do so, and the list of 
films at this year’s festival conformed 
to the rule. As a result of lack of 
co-ordination on the part of the 
organisers, many of them had been 
premiered long before Moscow. On 
offer were two very different Soviet 
films - Sons of Bitches (Sukiny deti), 
actor Leonid Filatov’s first film as a 
director, and The Piebald Dog Running 
Along the Sea’s Edge (Pegii pes, begushchii 
kraem moria), directed by Karen 
Gevorkian. Then there was the usual 
heap of Polish-Egyptian rubbish and 
three films by well-known Western 
directors - Oliver Stone’s The Doors, 
Claude Chabrol’s Madame Bovary and 
Derek Jarman’s The Garden. Though 
these films have nothing in common, 
they were shown under the 
enigmatic banner. ‘Salute to the 
Actors of the World’. 

Jarman’s The Garden stood head 
and shoulders above the other films. 
But neither the grand jury under the 
leadership of the Russian actor. Oleg 
Yankovsky, nor the press jury (in 
which I had the misfortune to be 
included) headed by Marcel Martin. 


nor even the Christian jury awarded 
Jarman a prize or mention. Instead, 
the film caused a scandal. 

Jarman’s film demands a high 
degree of aesthetic refinement, not 
to mention a simple knowledge 
of what happened in the Garden of 
Gethsemane. The Russian film world 
was forced either to admit that it 
hadn’t understood a thing or to 
declare that there was nothing to be 
understood. It goes without saying 
that it chose the latter. 

That was the aesthetic reasoning 
behind the decision, but there was 
also an ethical one. The Garden tells 
of the sufferings of homosexual 
lovers - not dismissively, which 
might have made the film more 
easy to endure for its homophobic 
audience, but with strong personal 
pronouncements through the 
director’s own involvement in front 
of camera. In genuine innocence, 
a respected Moscow newspaper critic 
blithely wrote: “What is actually 
illogical is that homosexuality stands 
out so obviously. I don't know, but 
maybe these are the personal 
predicaments of the director". 

There is no doubt that the Soviet 


public’s homophobia and traditional 
Russian hypocrisy influenced the 
verdict of the juries. But the desire 
to maintain the ‘A’ grade status of 
the festival also affected their choice, 
and for this The Piebald Dog Running 
Along the Sea’s Edge could not have 
been a more suitable candidate 
for the prize. The film has a 
conventionally respectable subject, 
which is cleanly, even powerfully, 
captured, and its defence of small 
nations and the environment makes 
it politically sound. 

The fact that The Garden was 
completely forgotten is regrettable, 
not because Jarman needs the 
Moscow prize, but for the sake of the 
festival itself, which passed over a 
unique opportunity to define its 
style. A prize for The Garden would 
have indicated a shift towards the 
experimental, avant-garde and post¬ 
modern, towards the general 
direction taken by pan-European 
cinematic culture. Instead, the 
festival is now faced with trying to 
hold on to its grade ‘A’ status within 
an elevated provincialism, the 
prospect of tottering on to the bitter 
end on its last legs. 
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Obsession 


A classy tale 


In August 1945 the world celebrated V| 
(Victory over Japan) Day and the dropping 
of two atomic bombs. We sang and danced 
in the centre of Bristol and got the bus 
home. The hot war was over; the cold war 
hadn’t yet begun. 

Next morning I began my National Ser¬ 
vice as a clerk/general duties in the air 
force. Square-bashing in some lost part of 
Northamptonshire, 1 soon found three 
other adolescents in my billet who like me 
had known some form of education. We’d 
learnt words like ‘Hecate’ and ‘fardels’, but 
not the four-letter ones we were hearing 
for the first time from our fellow con¬ 
scripts. Nor were we used to their fighting 
spirit. Now that both enemies had surren¬ 
dered. their only hopes for a good scrap 
lay with the “fookin Rooshans”. But we 
four wanted the fruits of peace - art and 
culture, currently epitomised by Laurence 
Olivier’s Henry V, a film we’d already seen 
several times. 

One night we took the bus to the near¬ 
est town to wallow in it yet again - thrill¬ 
ing speeches, technicolour, Walton’s mu¬ 
sic, the battle of Agincourt. England’s 
triumphant conquest of France (and no 
Yanks to share it with) - an antique and 
boyish jingoism we could share after five 
years of a real war that had belonged very 
surely to the grown-ups. But there was 
another reason we emerged in ecstasy 
from that cinema: the film was too good 
for the working class, for the groundlings 
in our squad who might know how to 
mend a “fooking carburettor*’, but didn’t 
have a clue about iambic pentameters. 
Teachers had tried to force Henry V on 
their pupils, taking school parties to spe¬ 
cial showings which turned into riots as 
the kids lost patience with long scenes 
where a load of “nancies" talked in a for¬ 
eign language. But one day, we four ideal¬ 
ists agreed on the bus back to camp, edu¬ 
cation would see that every man, woman 
and child would enjoy Shakespeare. 

War in our time, we now knew, wasn’t 
pretty; it meant millions dead, many more 
homeless and starving, ruined cities, rock¬ 
ets. gas chambers and now atomic bombs 
- whatever they were. Yet it had been the 
Ministry of Information that had asked 
Olivier to make a film of Henry V to remind 
us all that we’d invaded France before and 
won and could do it again. It’s even dedi¬ 
cated to the Commandos. 

That contemporary relevance is lost on 
anyone under sixty, but I can never see the 
film without remembering those momen¬ 
tous days. It’s my madeleine. As others 
thrill to Glenn Miller or cosy lies about the 
blitz, I suck the sweet tea and am gone. 
From the moment that playbill comes flut¬ 
tering through a blue sky to the sound of a 
warbling flute. I'm gripped. 

Obviously the production was actory 
and snobbish - the posh vowels and stagey 
acting were all about Them not Us - but 
that’s never enough to break the spell as I 



Olivier’s ‘Henry V’ 
conjures up 
memories of 
national service, 
working with 
Olivier at the 
Old Vic, and the 
social divisions 
of England for 
Peter Nichols, 
playwright and 
screenplay writer 


run the video again. I’m a little upset by 
that slow pan over the tabletop model of 
Tudor London - with no people in the 
streets - but when we cross-fade into the 
Globe theatre and join that afternoon’s 
audience. I’m rapt again, a stage-struck 
boy. as Chorus apologises for the limits of 
theatre (“this unworthy scaffold”), those 
very limits which demanded - and got - 
the most eloquent dialogue ever written. 
And the playwright is foreshadowing 
movies when he asks: “Think when we 
talk of horses that you see them / Printing 
their proud hoofs i’ th’ receiving earth". 

Olivier, it seems to me, got it mostly 
right. Only the battle was shot on location 
- in Ireland, where extras and horses came 
cheap. Between the outdoor realism of 
those green fields and the confines of the 
Globe, most scenes were set against pretty, 
pastel-coloured castles and tents with false 
perspectives, copied from illuminated 
manuscripts. Apart from Hollywood musi¬ 
cals and The Red Shoes, it’s the only success¬ 
ful filmic use of such obvious artifice, and 
it shows Olivier at a time when he could 
do very little wrong. His own performance 
is still irresistible - handsome despite the 
pudding-basin haircut, athletic, eques¬ 
trian, wily, heroic, more Robin Hood than 
Prince Hal. My thinning hair still stands 
on my scalp at “Once more - unto the 
breach - dear friends" or the outrageous, 
yet now definitive, reading of: 

“whiles any SPEAKS 
that fought with US 
upon Saint Crispin’s DAAAAY!" 

Twenty years or more later I learnt 
close-to how easily Olivier could slip into 
the oratorical vein. He, Kenneth Tynan, 
Michael Blakemore and I sat in his office 
among the pre fab huts that were the HQ 
of the National Theatre, drinking Arts 
Council Scotch and casting The National 
Health, a play of mine I later learnt he 
detested and was only doing on Ken’s insis¬ 
tence. He felt that its farts and urine bot¬ 
tles and use of words that had shocked me 
at eighteen would lower the tone of his 
beloved Old Vic. It was at first disconcert¬ 
ing to be in his company, for one saw not 
only a sixty-year-old man with a tooth¬ 
brush moustache and horn-rims, wearing 



Olivier: every inch a king 


a pinstripe suit and Garrick tie, but, as he 
poured another drink or turned his head. 
Maxim de Winter, Heathcliff, Darcy, Rich¬ 
ard III, Hamlet the Blonde. Archie Rice, 
Astrov, Titus Andronicus, Coriolanus, 
Antony, the Duke of Altair. Marcus Cras- 
sus. the Mahdi and so on and on. 

All was calm, until, refusing an actor 
we’d proposed, he launched into a story: 
“So large and strong, to be sure! When 
Vivien and I were managing the St James’s, 
we took a boat party down the Thames, 
the whole company. I - as behoves the 
manager - kept aloof, albeit seeming to 
join the fun and games. My lovely prop 
men and carpenters, strong as oxen every 
one, dealt with the drunks. The man 
you’ve suggested was seen lurching 
towards Lambeth Palace. Off went the 
retrievers and down went your man in a 
flurry of arms, legs and heads..." (here he 
used the swirling arm movements with 
snaky hands from the opening soliloquy 
of Richard III) “...when suddenly from 
beneath this scrimmage I heard ringing 
across the riverfront your friend’s voice..." 
(and now one hand was against his fore¬ 
head, the other raised with a glass of 
Scotch, as he pulled out all the stops, 
shouting like the king) “...fuck Sir Lau¬ 
rence Ol-iv-ee-ay!” Then the dimuendo for: 
“I never worked with him again but fol¬ 
lowed his career with in-ter-est". 

His Henry wasn’t all bombast, though. 
On the night before Agincourt, the king 
goes disguised among his troops and 
hears a common soldier argue eloquently 
against war: “I am afeard there are few die 
well that die in a battle for how can they 
charitably dispose of anything when 
blood is their argument?” I’d played this 
part in a Bristol Old Vic production in the 
50s, when John Neville as Henry was man¬ 
ifestly unconvinced by the reply Shake¬ 
speare gives him. a crafty evasion, yet 
another self-piteous homily on the duties 
of a king. The fact that Olivier wasn’t both¬ 
ered by this points to a certain cynicism in 
his make-up, or (in Raymond Durgnat’s 
words) “something hard, stony, resentful". 
He was an egoist, an actor also in the Latin 
sense of ‘he who does’, which is why he 
played the Hal and Richard so well but was 
lost with Hamlet. 

One of the film’s most thrilling 1 
moments for me is when, having long for¬ 
gotten the playhouse, we are suddenly 
back in it as the king and his new queen 
turn to reveal that they are the original 
painted actor and a boy player. Then 
comes the crane-shot upwards as the wind 
band plays, the flag is lowered and here 
comes the flute and the playbill again for 
the final credits. Too symmetrical? For me 
it’s right and satisfying that he should 
remind us at the end how. step by step, 
this very personal miracle has been 
achieved. It’s one of the cinema’s tru^orig- 
inals: pretty pictures, good tunes and not 
a bad script either. 
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Books 


Masters of 
invention 


Charles Barr _ 

Before the Nickelodeon: 

Edwin S. Porter and the Edison 
Manufacturing Company 

Charles Musser, University of California 
Press. $60, 591 pp 

Babel and Babylon: 

Spectatorship in American Silent Film 

Miriam Hansen. Harvard University Press, 
£29.95. 377pp 

The Missing Reel: The Untold Story of 
the Lost Inventor of Moving Pictures 

Christopher Rawlence. Fontana. 

£• 1 . 99 , S06pp 

The University of California is a teaching 
institution with an extensive film pro¬ 
gramme, a major film and television 
archive and a press with an established 
cinema list. Charles Musser’s Before the 
Nickelodeon is published by the press, aided 
and sponsored by the archive, and will be 
used by the university. A kind of vertical 
integration. 

Inexorably. American academic film 
study re-enacts the operations of the dom¬ 
inant Hollywood system it loves to ana¬ 
lyse. Compared to other countries, it has 
terrific resources and a massive home 
market (the nationwide circuit of college 
courses). It takes over ideas and people 
from Europe in the Hollywood manner. 
And it has its network of journals and 
conferences that help bind the system 
together in the way the trade papers, con¬ 
ventions and professional journals used to 
do for Hollywood. 

The process is epitomised in the recent 
work of David Bordwell and Kristin 
Thompson, who have articulated a certain 
concept of ‘classical’ or dominant Holly¬ 
wood cinema and laid it out in persuasive 
detail. This body of work has itself become 
‘dominant’. Like Hollywood, it cannot be 
ignored, whether or not you are sympa¬ 
thetic to it. New work identifies itself as 
working either within these parameters, 
or outside them. 

Such dominance could not be achieved 
if the texts themselves did not live up to 
the system of production and promotion. 
Still on the Hollywood analogy, you have 
to give people what they want to read, or 
to teach with. The dominant film study lit¬ 
erature has its own form of ‘classical’ 
structure, making a unity out of diverse 
thematic strands, and, like a good genre 
film, incorporating a network of refer¬ 
ences to preceding works: footnotes and 
bibliography do the work of generic echo 
and iconography. 

This conceit is highly relevant to the 
two American books under review, both of 
which are concerned, precisely, with plac¬ 
ing specific texts within their context of 
production, marketing and consumption. 


Charles Musser and Miriam Hansen thank 
each other within their respective sections 
of acknowledgments and align themselves 
with the same “new generation of schol¬ 
ars” (Musser’s term). And they both work 
with the same model of a dominant classi¬ 
cal Hollywood system. 

The core of each book is the detailed 
study of a figure, and a work, that helped 
to create that system and yet also resisted 
it. For Hansen, the figure is D. W. Griffith 
and the work Intolerance. Musser’s book 
centres on the career and extant films of 
Edwin S. Porter. Both film-makers have 
their standard roles in the old film histo¬ 
ries: celebrated for their pioneering dis¬ 
coveries, regretted for their failure to 
move beyond them into the predestined 
system of cinematic language. 

A particularly clear example of the con¬ 
ventional teleological view - that there 
was a mature film language waiting there 
to be discovered, bit by bit - comes in 
William Everson’s 1978 book American 
Silent Film (not quoted by Musser). Everson 
describes a 1905 film by Porter in which a 
woman is rescued from drowning in a 
river. This shot goes on a long time. 
“Finally, the woman is pulled back on the 
wharf and given artificial respiration. 
Only then is there a cut. to a shot of the 
arriving horse-drawn ambulance. The 
most elementary understanding of edit¬ 
ing should have dictated that that shot be 
cut in |earlier|" (and the unnecessarily 
long rescue shot thus shortened). A double 
fallacy is plainly at work here: that the 
practice of the editorial cutaway had been 
evolved by 1905. and that Porter would 
necessarily have wanted to use it if it had. 

Admirable revisionist work on Porter 
has already been done by writers like Noel 
Burch and on film as well as in print by 
Musser himself: this book is a companion 
to his one-hour 1982 film of the same title. 
With a wealth of textual detail, he enables 
us to understand Porter’s adherence to 
what are neatly termed “cinematic strate¬ 
gies outside the repertoire of later classi¬ 
cal cinema", and the way this was linked 
to his reluctance to go over to a hierarchi¬ 
cal form of studio production. 

Before the Nickelodeon is lucidly written, 
well illustrated and beautifully laid out, 
with an abundance of frame stills and rel¬ 
evant non-filmic inserts, making it one of 
the most pleasurable of scholarly film 
books to use. Babel and Babylon is less suc¬ 
cessful on all these counts, and is unlikely 
to attract the non-specialist reader, but it 
deserves the attention of the specialist 
who is prepared to struggle with the den¬ 
sity of its prose and engage with Miriam 
Hansen’s challenging reading of Intoler¬ 
ance. Griffith’s notion of film as a universal 
language: his presentation of women; his 


reluctance to embrace the full system of 
cinematic space that would become stan¬ 
dard ‘classical’ practice - these topics are 
woven together in a tour de force of close 
analysis, which could do with a few more 
stills (or better still, read the book with a 
video of the film to hand). And. like 
Musser’s, this book deals with much more 
than a single auteur. The long Intolerance 
section is bracketed by equally rich and 
dense chapters on pre-Hollywood cinema 
and on Valentino, both of them exploring 
the role of the female spectator. 

Compared to these two examples of 
the academic mainstream. The Missing Reel 
is more lightweight. Though Rawlence is 
a professional film-maker (who subse¬ 
quently made the book into a film for 
Channel 4), his text reads like the work 
of an engagingly eccentric amateur. He 
follows through his obsession to solve 
the mystery of Augustine Leprince. the 
French-born and British-based inventor 
who disappeared in 1890 on the eve of a 
scheduled journey to America to demon¬ 
strate his system of moving-picture projec¬ 
tion. How far had his system been 
perfected? Did Edison’s agents dispose of 
him, or did he turn his own back on 
debt and failure? 

The book is. in Musser’s terms, a ‘syn¬ 
cretic’ work in the early Porter style, veer¬ 
ing wildly between time scales and modes: 
between historical romance that gives 
cliched words and thoughts to Leprince 
and his associates, and the straightfor¬ 
ward recording of archival research. In the 
end. Rawlence comes down, somewhat 
reluctantly, against the conspiracy theory, 
but along the way he conveys a lot about 
the ruthlessness of the early patent strug¬ 
gles. Most interestingly, he tells us in word 
and diagram (and in action, if you see the 
film of the book) about Leprince’s multi¬ 
lens system of photography and projec¬ 
tion. which he seems to have preferred to 
the single-lens one for its stereoscopic pos¬ 
sibilities. Leprince, it seems, like Porter 
and Griffith, was ready to take cinema on 
a slightly different path from the one that 
led towards the classical model. 


Talking heads 

Alison Light _ 

Talking Films 

Andrew Britton (ed). Fourth Estate, 

£16.99, 266pp 

People Will Talk: Personal 
Conversations with the Legends 
of Hollywood 

John Kobal. Aurum Press. £9.95. 398pp 

Time was when the interview book might 
have seemed a lowbrow item. Alongside 
fan magazines, hoarded programmes and 
autographed portraits, interviews with 
the stars could be dismissed by film buffs 
and cultural critics alike as belonging to 
the trivial and ephemeral knicknackery of 
the industry. 

Some of this unease seems to linger in 
the misnomer ’The Guardian Lectures' for 
the events which provide the material for 
Talking Films. As Michael Cimino (one ► 


People Will Talk: for the 
legendary Louise Brooks, 
film acting was the 
toughest, most degrading 
job in the world 
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Books 


◄ of the book’s subjects) suggests, ‘The 
Guardian Chat’ would be a better title; of 
the eleven contributions selected from 
eleven years of talks at London’s National 
Film Theatre, only one (by the socialist 
intellectual Raymond Williams) is a lec¬ 
ture proper. But the inclusion in Talking 
Films of culturally respectable figures such 
as directors Satyajit Ray and Margarethe 
von Trotta indicates how much, since the 
mid-70s at least, the highbrow interview 
has become an acceptable part of the pub¬ 
licity machine. 

John Kobal in People Will Talk suffers 
from none of these cultural anxieties. His 
volume (an abridged version of the 1986 
edition) pulls no punches in announcing 
itself as “personal conversations with the 
legends of Hollywood”. Though he in¬ 
cludes a few ‘non-stars’ like the shaping 
force behind the MGM musical. Arthur 
Freed, or portrait photographers George 
Hurrell and John Engstead, the glamour of 
the star-struck golden days of Hollywood 
is his unashamed subject. 

It’s tempting to see the interview book 
as a kind of oral history. But both these col¬ 
lections confirm that what makes a poor 
interview is not slavishness or sycophancy 
but the studied neutrality of approach 
which oral history tends to prize. The best 
interviews in Talking Films are those which 
go out of control, leaving the interviewer 
clinging to a wooden list of questions like 
a raft; the irruption of animal rightists 
into the discussion of The Deerhunter, 
Robert Mitchum running rings around 
Derek Malcolm with a consummate per¬ 
formance as a laconic good-for-nothing 
whose fortune, he claims, was made by his 
depraved face; or Dirk Bogarde’s barely 
suppressed disgust at the banality of being 
asked what it felt like to go into Belsen. 

Kobal’s technique reveals that is is far 
better to break all the rules. He interrupts 
his subjects, flatters, contradicts them, 
and finishes their sentences. He even 
points out the wayward nature of their 
memories. Most of all he recognises 
(unlike Talking Films) that if interviewing is 
one thing, reading interviews is another. 
The flatness of the question-and-answer 
routine is punctuated by a running com¬ 
mentary. stage directions, descriptions of 
facial expressions and gestures, and typo¬ 
graphical attempts at reproducing the 
rhythms of speech. Occasionally, however, 
the atmosphere is just a little too relaxed. 
The self-absorption of many stars, like that 
of many intellectuals, does not necessarily 
make them good communicators. 

Interview books like Kobal’s can sub¬ 
vert our histories of the cinema. The Holly¬ 
wood remembered by Gloria Swanson, 
Louise Brooks, Mae West and Anita Loos is 
a restless and rapacious cultural mix. This 
is so not only in its borrowing from so 
many older forms (theatrical melodrama, 
vaudeville, ballet), but in the hybrid 
careers and social mobility of its person¬ 
nel: Eleanor Powell and Dorothy Gish’s 
chequered lives as child actors or Olga 
Baclanova, moving across artistic divides 
to come from the Moscow Art Theatre dur¬ 
ing the Revolution to vamp it up on the 
silent screen. Nor is it a coincidence that 



Keeping it in the family: 
Spike Lee photographed 
by brother David on the 
set of 'Jungle Fever’ 


Kobal gives pride of place to, in Gloria 
Swanson’s phrase, “the people who made 
this business, the women”. The sexual pol¬ 
itics of cinema come vividly to life when 
Louise Brooks insists that acting is “the 
toughest, most humiliating and degrad¬ 
ing job in the world" and when we hear 
later how often Rita Hayworth was told 
she was a “dumb Latin cunt". 

At its best the interview book can be a 
great leveller - where else would Ray¬ 
mond Williams be found cheek by jowl 
with Robert Mitchum? At its worst it can 
shore up the many myths about cinema 
which depend upon the cult of the per¬ 
sonality. Both People Will Talk and Talking 
Films remain ‘topdown’ accounts concen¬ 
trated upon actors and directors. Don’t the 
wardrobe mistresses, best boys, the make¬ 
up artists, set builders and camera opera¬ 
tors have as much to tell us about the 
business of making films? 


Take five 


Paul Gilroy _ 

Five for Five: The Films of Spike Lee 

Terry McMillan et al, Stewart, Tabori and 
Chang, £14.99, 216pp 

Five for Five is the latest in a series of publi¬ 
cations and other franchise items tied in 
with Spike Lee’s films. No less than the 
baseball hats, soundtrack albums and 
T-shirts that allow Lee’s public to identify 
with his aspirations and to support his 
work financially, this supplementary mar¬ 
keting contributes to the film-maker’s 
mystique by drawing a veil of subcultural 
difference around his project. It’s a black 
film-maker thang that you wouldn’t 
understand. 

Like the earlier volumes co-written 
with Lisa Jones, this book underlines Lee’s 
rather immodest sense of his work’s histor¬ 
ical significance. But unlike its script- 
based forerunners. Five for Five is in a large. 


coffee-table format, combining (brother) « 

David Lee’s photographs from the sets of j 

the five movies with an essay on each of 
them by five distinguished African-Ameri¬ 
can writers: Terry McMillan, Toni Cade I 

Bambara, Nelson George. Charles Johnson 
and Henry Louis Gates. Spike Lee himself 
and Melvin Van Peebles, his most notori¬ 
ous forebear in the film world, both con¬ 
tribute prefaces. 

This gesture of opening out the work to 
wider critical scrutiny is bold. It suggests 
reflexivity, an intellectual openness and a 
degree of mutuality which make plausible 
the notion of a black cultural movement. 

But in fact. Five for Five delivers little of 
what it promises. 

The text - set rather too small to be an 
easy read - is clearly secondary to the pho¬ 
tographs, which draw attention to those 
elements Lee wants to recall or accentuate 
in the light of critical responses. The kind¬ 
est thing that can be said about these 
images is that some of them are interest¬ 
ing. On this showing, David Lee is not yet 
the great photographer that his brother 
would like him to be and that the family 
myth demands. 

The essayists’ departures from their 
cheerleader roles are few. From a radical 
position somewhat at odds with Lee’s own, 

Toni Cade Bambara offers an honest politi¬ 
cal indictment of some of the problems of 
gender, class and colour caste in School 
Daze. In an elegantly written and thought¬ 
ful treatment of Mo’ Better Blues. Charles 
Johnson deals more tentatively with its 
crucial anti-semitism. Nelson George and 
Terry McMillan appear to be more com¬ 
fortable with the task of maintaining 
audience morale, while Henry Louis Gates 
makes constructive comments about 
Jungle Fever without confronting its racial 
conservatism. 

Lee himself is the only person who gets 
to survey the work as a whole. Sadly, his 
self-criticism is brief and largely technical. 

The book might have included less rever- 
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ential critical voices like those of Stanley 
Crouch and bell hooks, who have initiated 
an uninhibited and stimulating discus¬ 
sion of the awkward issues. The protec¬ 
tionist impulse that cocoons Lee and 
prevents genuine debate is couched in an 
assertive rhetoric countering Hollywood 
racism, which barely disguises a basic 
weakness and confusion. It’s interesting 
that the legitimating ideology of racial 
kinship resonates strongly with the famil¬ 
ial, even Oedipal, themes which mark all 
Lee’s films, and are prominent in the mar¬ 
keting of Spike, Joie, David, and Dad. 

The question of why this successful 
black film-maker needs to be so carefully 
insulated from anything except the ritual 
genuflection of his peers is inseparable 
from a wider issue: why have so many 
black Americans chosen to identify so 
closely with Lee’s achievements and to 
embrace his presentation of himself as a 
victim of corporate racism? 


Next 

generation 

Li Cheuk-to _ 

Perspectives on Chinese Cinema 

Chris Berry (ed), BFI Publishing, 

£11.95, 234pp 

When the first edition of this anthology 
was published by Cornell East Asia Papers 
in 1985, the New Chinese Cinema was just 
about to burst on to the international 
horizon. The fact that this second, 
expanded edition should appear two years 
after the 4 June 1989 crackdown is not 
only sadly ironic, but also timely. The 
developments in Chinese film-making and 
Chinese cinema studies over the past few 
years can be put in perspective now that 
the climax of the achievement of Fifth 
Generation films, reached when Red 
Sorghum (Hong Gaoliang) won the Golden 
Bear at Berlin in 1988, has passed. The hia¬ 
tus is not only the result of the political 
freeze after the crackdown, but also due to 
pressure from the market. 

Besides the acclaim the Fifth Genera¬ 
tion films aroused, the interest of Western 
scholars in Chinese cinema has been 
stimulated by American-Chinese film ex¬ 
changes following the open-door policy of 
Deng Xiaoping. But cross-cultural analyses 
of Chinese films can be problematic. Based 
on the assumption that theories devel¬ 
oped in specific Western contexts are uni¬ 
versally applicable, such undertakings are 
often susceptible to accusations of cul¬ 
tural imperialism. Within this volume. 
E. Ann Kaplan is obviously aware of this 
pitfall in her straitjacket feminist reading 
of Army Nurse (Nii'er Lou), since she includes 
director Hu Mei’s own contrasting com¬ 
ments on the film. Unfortunately, this 
only serves to demonstrate the arbitrari¬ 
ness of her reading and tile limitations of 
applying Western theories wholesale to 
Chinese texts. 

In contrast. Chris Berry’s analysis of 
Lu Ren’s Li Shuangshuang and of Zhao 
Huanzhang’s The In-Laws (Xi Ying Men) from 


the perspective of sexual difference and 
spectatorship proves more fruitful. Close 
readings of the films reveal that the focus 
of identification is not, as in classical Hol¬ 
lywood cinema, the leading male figure. 

And his tentative explanation of an anti- 
individualistic aesthetic that is contrary to 
the Western model is also inspiring. 

As Berry points out in his introduction, 
one of the major problems confronting 
scholars working on Chinese cinema is 
access to films. This inadequacy is partly 
responsible for E. Ann Kaplan’s hasty con¬ 
clusions. It is also apparent in Leo Ou-Fan 
Lee’s otherwise worthy article on the tradi¬ 
tion of modern Chinese cinema, written 
in 1982 before many classics from the 30s 
and masterpieces like Fei Mu’s Spring in a 
Small Town (Xiao Cheng Zhi Chun, 1948) were 
shown in the West. 

It is. therefore, no surprise that the 
best essays in this collection are either 
close textual analyses of specific films - 
Esther C. M. Yau on Yellow Earth (Huang 
Tudi ) and Yuejin Wang on Red Sorghum - or 
comprehensive outlines of certain periods 
in the history of Chinese cinema (Paul 
Clark on the two Hundred Flowers peri¬ 
ods. Tony Rayns and Chris Berry on the 
Fifth Generation). The latter are strongly 
supported by written documents: Yau and 
Wang are conversant with Chinese culture 
and traditions. However, the articles on 
Hong Kong and Taiwanese cinema are 
both too sketchy to do justice to their 
subject matter. 

Its weaker parts notwithstanding, this 
anthology is a significant contribution to 

the advancement of Chinese film study. Xue Ba i in Chen Kaige’s 
Together with useful appraisals of the .yellow Earth’: one of the 
cinematic achievements, it also highlights high points j n the work of 
areas that demand more attention and China’s Fifth Generation 
points out new directions. of film-makers 



Reading 
Donald Duck 


Laura Marcus _ 

Cultural Imperialism: 

A Critical Introduction 

John Tomlinson. Pinter Publishers. 

£9.95, 187pp 

John Tomlinson opens his discussion of 
the ways in which the concept of cultural 
imperialism is used in contemporary cul¬ 
tural studies with a ‘media image’ - a pho¬ 
tograph of an aboriginal family watching 
television in a remote part of the Aus¬ 
tralian desert. He is quick to put the media 
debates in their place: however much time 
people may spend watching television and 
consuming other media products from 
the US and other ‘advanced’ countries, we 
should not neglect mundane activities 
which can also be seen as ‘cultural’. 

Analysts as diverse as Herbert Schiller 
(the doyen of‘cultural imperialism’), Ariel 
Dorfman and Armand Mattelart, whose 
How to Read Donald Duck: Imperialist Ideology 
in the Disney Comics has become a classic, all 
tend to see cultural consumers as passive 
recipients of ideology, an idea which has 
largely been abandoned within main¬ 
stream media studies. Even soap serials 
like Dallas can be appropriated by viewers 
worldwide in very different ways. 

Tomlinson next looks at the notion of 
cultural imperialism in which traditional 
national cultures are, in Jeremy Tunstall’s 
formulation, “battered out of existence". 
We are reminded that cultures are not 
agents which can act autonomously or 
subordinate themselves to others; they are 
contexts in which people make choices. 
If the Japanese adopt Beethoven’s Choral 
Symphony to see in the New Year, good 
luck to them. 

A third strand of thinking takes world 
capitalism as its central focus. (The virtual 
absence from the book of any discussion 
of the socialist countries is partially 
excused by the events of 1989.) Here too, 
there is a tendency to view culture too nar¬ 
rowly as an ideological instrument. The 
final variant of the concept of cultural 
imperialism adopts a complex model of 
‘modernity’, a radically new form of social 
organisation which is seen as emerging 
some time between the Renaissance and 
the First World War. Tomlinson sees the 
notion of a (relatively) open future, allow¬ 
ing for societies’ capacity to transform 
themselves, together with Cornelius Cas- 
toriadis’ idea of the ‘social imaginary’ - 
societies’ representations of themselves as 
part of their self-production - as offering 
the most promising framework for under¬ 
standing cultural globalisation. 

Nevertheless, these arguments are in 
danger of losing critical purchase on some 
aspects of cultural domination. Jurgen 
Habermas’ notion of the ‘colonisation’ of 
the life-world - the erosion of informal 
social activities by formal bureaucratic or 
market systems - is briefly introduced as a 
corrective to some of the more enthusias¬ 
tic celebrations of modernity. Together. ► 
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“The new standard in the field; at a stroke, all previous 
film reference books are superseded.” 

Film&hange. Pari* 

The International Dictionary of Films and Filmmakers is the most highly acclaimed film 
reference book available. In five lavishly illustrated volumes, the Dictionary presents in-depth 
information on the world’s most significant films, filmmakers, actors and technicians from 
the earliest days of the cinema to the present and reflects the current concerns of 
film scholarship and criticism. 

VOLUME I: FILMS (I lOSpp) 
features over 600 films from Birth of a Notion to Blue Velvet. 

Each film entry contains: comprehensive credits and cast list with roles; all known release titles; major awards; 
an extensive bibliography and a critical essay by a leading writer on film. 

VOLUME 2: DIRECTORS (958pp) 

contains some 500 entrants from Louis Lumiire to Spike Lee. Each director entry provides: 
a biography; a complete filmography/bibliography; and a signed article that discusses the director’s life and works. 

St. James Press is pleased to offer members of the BFI: 
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Volume 2: Directors at £50.00 (normal price £75.00) 
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Norman / JH1J 

Wisdom, a Is/jkJMm 

career in comedy 

by Richard Dacre (with a foreword by mm 
Norman Wisdom). Published on 6th May by 

T.C. Farries and Co. Limited. £14.95. 
09048278161. Paperback. 

Richard Dacre has written extensively on British 
cinema and is also the owner of London's famous film 
memorabilia shop FLASHBACKS. His well researched 
book explores the complete Norman Wisdom and 
includes 58 black and white and colour photographs. 
It's a book which should be in every library of 
entertainment and is a must for every film buff. 
TROUBLE IN STORE'IS AVAILABLE FROM 
BOOKSHOPS OR BY POST FROM 
T.C. FARRIES AND CO. LIMITED 
Department TSS 

k _ Irongray Road, Lochside, _ 

■ Dumfries DG2 0LH, UK. ■ 
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these theorists make possible a more 
nuanced formulation of the processes of 
cultural imperialism. 

Tomlinson ends by restating, following 
Anthony Giddens and other contemporary 
British sociologists, the ambiguities of 
these processes - emphasising the tension 
between deterministic accounts and the 
ideas of choice, agency and resistance 
which Tomlinson upholds. Although 
some contradictions remain in the book, 
it is an excellent survey of the field, 
demonstrating how the best of modern 
social theory can be used creatively to 
yield more adequate accounts of cultural 
operations than those imputations of false 
consciousness which themselves often 
seem imperialistic. 



A hero and a gentleman: 
Jean Renoir never quite 
detached himself from his 
elitist background 


Grand 

delusions 


David Caute 


Jean Renoir: A Life in Pictures 

Celia Bertin, translated by Mireille 
Muellner and Leonard Muellner, Johns 
Hopkins University Press, £21.50. 403pp 


“The spectacle of real life is a thousand 
times richer than the beguiling inven¬ 
tions of the imagination", reflected the 
elderly Jean Renoir. “Reality is always mag¬ 
ical". At the age of twenty. Renoir was 
pitched into the less magical reality of the 
First World War; a gallant fellow, with the 
tastes and spirit of a gentleman, he volun¬ 
teered for the dashing vocations - cavalry¬ 
man then pilot - emerging with serious 
wounds and a lifelong limp. 

Did the war, with its carnage and vast 
ossuaries, obliterate the magic of reality? 
The disenchantment was not complete. 
The young generation of survivors with 
art in their hearts and money in their 
pockets launched their renaissance with 
frenetic optimism. The cult of the movies 
was part of the new magic. It took Renoir 
many years to detach himself from the 
cheerful elitism of his background and 
probably the main charm of his oeuvre was 
that he never quite did. He remained, sub¬ 
tly, au dessus de la melee, his work a delicate 
dialogue between the traditions within 
French cinema of ‘light’ and ‘darkness’, 
romance and realism, beauty and pain. 

By 1930 Renoir had dashed off nine 
silent films. During the following decade 
fifteen more films followed, including La 
Grande illusion. La Bete humaine and La Regie 
du jeu. In France La Bete humaine (1938), 
with Jean Gabin and Simone Simon, 
became the most enduringly popular of 
Renoir’s films. He could remember Emile 
Zola visiting his father, a smell of grease 
and leather about him. but what inspired 
Renoir initially was less the vast social- 
industrial documentation of the great nat¬ 
uralist than a single affective moment 
when the engine driver Lantier gazes at 
the bewitching Severine in the park and 
she breaks the silence with “Don’t look at 
me like that, you’ll wear out your eyes" 

Although Celia Bertin offers some valu¬ 
able comments on Renoir’s camera tech¬ 


Conflicts of interest: 

‘La Regie du jeu* mixes 
sexual jealousy with 
social mores to highlight, 
with characteristic 
compassion, tensions 
between the classes 


nique and sound mixing, the technical 
details surface too rarely in this elegant 
biography. And more needs to be said 
about the twin strands of Renoir’s ‘dark’ 
depiction of individual doom - his use of 
chiaroscuro and expressionist lighting, 
Venetian blind shadows - and his lighter 
instincts, his attachment to the broader 
comedie humaine. 

And so to the sublime La Regie du jeu 
(1939), one of the seminal works of mod¬ 
ern European cinema. Bertin explores the 
film’s genesis in Renoir’s head, then 
describes a succession of set-backs: Simone 
Simon demanded more money than his 
privately assembled group of associates 
could afford; both Gabin and Renoir’s 
actor brother Pierre also declined. Worse, 
Renoir put Nina Gregor in the main role 
because he had fallen head over heels in 
love with her, and then discovered that 
she couldn’t act. At the end of it all he 
parted company with his devoted compan¬ 
ion and editor of the 30s. Marguerite 
Renoir, having instructed her to respond 
to public hostility to the film with dra¬ 
matic, indeed reckless, cuts from 113 min¬ 
utes to 85. then up again to 100. Within 
weeks France was at war and the film was 
banned as likely to give the wrong impres¬ 
sion of French society and morals. A 
decade passed before it was restored to its 
full footage. 

Bertin has written a romantic biogra¬ 
phy of a great romantic, her emphasis on 
childhood, friendship, sensibility, dreams, 
passion, affairs, vision. She takes it as a 
fact of life, or of genius, that Renoir wrote 
his own scripts, and does not ponder his 
tendency to self-indulgence. The financ¬ 
ing, producing, designing, editing, pro¬ 
cessing. dubbing, mixing and. finally, 
promotion of films receive less attention 
than the sentimental anecdotes of friends 
and colleagues. 

We are introduced to Renoir’s critical 
champion of the 50s, Andre Bazin, but we 
learn more about their friendship than 
about Renoir’s status in the new film criti¬ 
cism. “He’s tall and fat", observed Bazin. 
"When he comes upon you, all smiles, 
with his slight limp, he looks like a clown 
in a teddy bear suit, or an elephant with a 
sprained ankle". This is nicely described, 
but this reader would have liked to hear 
more about Bazin’s theory of cinematic 
realism, depth of field and montage as 
applied to Renoir’s work. 



Star struck 


Graham McCann _ 

Stardom: Industry of Desire 

Christine Gledhill (ed). Routledge. 

£10.99,340pp 

Theories about what makes a star abound. 
The most intellectually loose accounts sug¬ 
gest that certain people just have some¬ 
thing inexplicably special about them. 
Academic work on the subject, pioneered 
in this country by Richard Dyer, has 
offered a more rigorous and versatile anal¬ 
ysis, shifting the emphasis away from the 
question ‘What is a star?’ towards that of 
how stars function. It is the latter which is 
at the centre of Christine Gledhill’s 
anthology. 

Gledhill has produced a book for a rela¬ 
tively specialised audience acquainted 
with the ideological preoccupations and 
sometimes inelegant language of post¬ 
structuralist film studies. Many of the 
pieces, and several of the contributors 
(Dyer, Thomas Harris. John O. Thompson) 
are familiar. Also included are three essays 
exploring questions of ethnicity and star¬ 
dom; of these, the most accomplished is 
Karen Alexander’s thoughtful discussion 
of Hollywood’s exclusion of black actors 
and actresses, such as Dorothy Dandridge, 
from star status. 

The book is divided into four sections: 
‘The system’ (which considers the material 
basis of the Hollywood star system); ‘Stars 
and society’ (a discussion of the cultural 
significance of stars); ‘Performers and 
signs’ (exploring the complex interaction 
between performance, text and genre): 
and ‘Desire, meaning and politics’ (what¬ 
ever did not fit into any of the previous 
sections). Perhaps inevitably with this 
kind of collection, there is an uncertainty 
of ambition: it avoids committing itself to 
a particular thesis but also resists collap¬ 
sing into relativism. The result is a book 
which is more sure of what it wants to 
avoid than what it really wishes to argue. 

There is a tendency to shy away from 
the idea of particular human beings. Gled¬ 
hill introduces one essay by saying that it 
“addresses the ideological construct at the 
heart of Western stardom - the individual 
person". This level of abstraction is not 
really helpful; a clearer sense of what it is 
to be an individual is required before 
explaining what certain egregious images 5 
of individuals connote. A substantial anal- 5 
ysis of the concept of charisma might have 
alerted the reader to the difficulties inher¬ 
ent in the subject, but all we have on it are 
three (rather woozy) pages. 

Another problem is the dominant writ¬ 
ing style. It is sad, and surely unnecessary, 
that serious work on such a popular sub¬ 
ject as stardom should be so exclusive in 
its choice of audience. One wonders how 
statements like “The formative capacities 
of film threaten to disrupt the project of 
constructing, from actor-located processes 
of signification, a psychologically consis¬ 
tent character" were allowed through. 

But Stardom is not uniformly opaque. 
Charles Eckert’s discussion of the con- ► 
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◄ tribution of merchandising to Holly¬ 
wood. for example, or Charles Wolfe’s anal¬ 
ysis of the publicity photograph and the 
development of the star image are both 
entertaining. The book will certainly be of 
use to students working in this area. How¬ 
ever, what the anthology reveals most 
clearly is how far we still are from under¬ 
standing the nature of stardom. Greater 
clarity of thought on the basis of less 
capriciously ingested concepts, together 
with a respect for the reality of the people 
we choose to write about, would help. 


Pearls of 
wisdom 


Andy Medhurst 


Trouble in Store: Norman Wisdom: 
A Career in Comedy 

Richard Dacre, T. C. Farries and Co, 
£14.95. 183pp 


“This is a Norman Wisdom film, and that, 
for those who know about these things, is 
almost enough in the way of explanation 
and criticism". So wrote The Times in 1962. 
a comment which encapsulates the super¬ 
cilious indifference that has long been the 
dominant response of the critical estab¬ 
lishment to British popular comedy. Films 
starring Wisdom, like those with George 
Formby or Frank Randle or the Carry On 
team, were regarded at best as mindless 
diversions for the plebs. 

Happily, times change, and lowbrow 
comedy is increasingly receiving its 
proper share of critical attention as a rich 
thread in the fabric of British popular 
culture. Richard Dacre’s meticulously re¬ 
searched book on Wisdom is a welcome 
part of this wider re-evaluation. It is not a 
study bristling with challenging theoreti¬ 
cal insights. Its aims are more mod¬ 
est: to give an overview 
of the career of one of 
Britain’s most suc¬ 
cessful comedians, 
whose most fam- 


pratfalling, belligerently pathetic, tight- 
suited Gump, struck a communal nerve. 

Dacre (perhaps wisely) avoids probing 
into the national psyche to ascertain why 
Wisdom’s blend of expert slapstick and 
sentimental infantilism had such an 
impact. Instead, he carefully situates Wis¬ 
dom in the music hall and variety tradi¬ 
tions and, quite rightly, spends the bulk of 
the book dealing with the decade of Rank 
comedies (of which Trouble in Store. 1953, 
Follow a Star, 1959, and On the Beat, 1962, 
are probably the best remembered) which 
made Wisdom the biggest box-office 
attraction in Britain. 

Dacre attempts to group these films 
under authorial headings, depending on 
whether they were directed by John Paddy 
Carstairs or Robert Asher - a misplaced 
gesture, since in comedy of Wisdom’s 
type, the director does little more than 
organise the traffic. Dacre is on more 
secure ground in his shrewd and scrupu¬ 
lous evaluation of the development of 
Wisdom’s comic skills. Neglected movies 
like Up in the World (1956) and A Stitch in 
Time (1963) are not likely to find a more 
sympathetic critic. 

Like most stars associated with a single, 
constraining image. Wisdom was desper¬ 
ate to break out and experiment. But the 
films in which he tried new techniques 
flopped dismally, the final straw being 
What’s Good for the Goose (1969), where all 
traces of Gumpery were discarded and, in 
a lamentable attempt at 60s grooviness, 
Wisdom climbed into bed with a pretty 
teenager. It was his last film. 

Trouble in Store is essential reading for 
all devotees and students of British popu¬ 
lar comedy. Besides the analytical and bio¬ 
graphical material. Dacre provides seventy 
pages of appendices, exhaustively (almost 
obsessively) listing Wisdom’s films, stage, 
TV and radio appearances, and recordings. 
It lacks critical distance (Wisdom himself 
writes an approving foreword, and is pic¬ 
tured on the back cover alongside his 
touchingly star-struck champion). In fact, 
Dacre is so devoted that at times the book 
resembles a love letter; but reading other 
fascinating. 



Carrying on regardless: 
Norman Wisdom’s 
attempts to break free 
from his pratfalling Gump 
persona failed dismally 


Broadway! 

125 Years of Musical Theatre 

Hollis Alpert, Little. Brown and Company, 
£25. 248pp 

• Lavishly illustrated and beautifully pro¬ 
duced history of American musical the 
atre, from Broadway’s first major hit. The 
Black Crook in 1866, to Miss Saigon. Hollis 
Alpert’s introduction traces the history of 
the genre through the minstrel show, 
vaudeville and the spectacular stage 
extravaganzas of nineteenth-century pop¬ 
ular theatre. Most of the stunning illustra¬ 
tions, from the Museum of the City of 
New York collection, are published here 
for the first time. 

Remote Control: Television, Audiences 
and Cultural Power 

Ellen Seiter, Hans Borchers, Gabriele 
Kreutzner and Eva-Marie Warth (eds), 
Routledge, £9.99, 262pp 

• Paperback edition of this 1989 anthol¬ 
ogy exploring new ways of conceptualis¬ 
ing television audiences. Many of the 
articles deal with soap operas, which have 
a high profile in television studies - not 
surprisingly, perhaps, given the genre’s 
growing global appeal. 

Andrei Rublev 

Andrei Tarkovsky, translated by Kitty 
Hunter-Blair, introduction by Philip 
Strick, Faber and Faber, £15.99, 188pp 

• The original kino-roman published to 
coincide with the release of the restored 
version of the film and an ICA retrospec¬ 
tive of Tarkovsky’s work. Strick’s introduc¬ 
tion traces Tarkovsky’s chequered career 
and the particular importance of this 
movie within his oeuvre as a whole. 
High-Class Moving Pictures: 

Lyman H. Howe and the Forgotten Era 
of Traveling Exhibition 
Charles Musser in collaboration with 
Carol Nelson, Princeton University Press, 
$45, 372pp 

• A history of one of the itinerant show¬ 
men who exhibited the motion pictures 
seen outside large cities in the US during 
the 1890s and early 1900s. Entrepreneur 
Howe specialised in movies with ’high- 
class’ subject matter (in contrast to those 
favoured by the more plebeian nick¬ 
elodeons), creating elaborate programmes 
which conveyed ideological messages. 
Issues in Feminist Film Criticism 
Patricia Erens (ed), Indiana University 
Press, £12.50, 450pp 

• A collection of essays from the 70s 
and 80s tracing the developments in femi¬ 
nist film criticism. Topics covered include 
feminist re-readings of Hitchcock, the 
problem of female spectatorship, critical 
reassessments of melodrama, feminist 
film-making and pornography debates. 

The Hollywood Eye: 

What Makes Movies Work 
Jon Boorstin, HarperCollins, 

£16.99, 226pp 

• Hollywood writer and producer Jon 
Boorstin attempts to get to the bottom of 
how film-makers strive to capture their 
audiences’ hearts and minds. He argues 
that they use different and often contra¬ 
dictory techniques to stimulate and satisfy | 
three distinct kinds of pleasure: the | 
voyeur’s, the vicarious and the visceral J 











His life was as 
extraordinaire 
as his films. 



A Life in Pictures 


CELIA BERTIN 

translated by Mireille Muellner 
and Leonard Muellner 


Son of the painter Pierre-Auguste Renoir. Sportsman, 
pilot, and playboy. And director of such classics of the 
cinema as Rules of the Game , Grand Illusion and The 
Riuer. Jean Renoir’s remarkable life and career are 
the subject of this award-winning biography. 

Awarded the prize Therouanne by tfre Academie 
franchise, this acclaimed biography is now available 
in English. At the urging of Francois Truffaut—and 
with the help of Renoir’s family—Celia Bertin inter¬ 
viewed nearly everyone who knew the director in 
Paris, Provence, Bourgogne, and Los Angeles. Using 
first-hand accounts and previously unpublished 
materials, she places this colorful, charming, and 
brilliant figure in the context of his time, his culture, 
and the history of cinema. 
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Young Soul Rebels. 
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(and off!) set. Meanwhile 

Colin MacCabe adds his 
thoughts as Executive 
Producer. These journals 
come together in Diary 
of a Young Soul Rebel, 
an irreverent ‘behind 
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the scenes’ account of 
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Soul Rebels 


opens a new 
era in black 
film-making 
- this is the 
story of how, 
against all 
the odds, it 
got made.’ 
Stuart Hall 



Includes 

• Full script and 
storyboard segments 

• Packed with 
wonderful stills 

£10.95 paperback 
Published 5 September 


New catalogue available from: 
BFI Publishing, 

21 Stephen Street, 

London W1P 1PL 
Telephone 071 255 1444 
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Extras Associate: 

Pam Plummer 
Assistant Directors 
Eric Heffron 
Greg Jacobs 
Tia Lemke 
Screenplay 
William Boyd 
Based on the novel by 
Mario Vargas Llosa 
Director of 
Photography 
Robert Stevens 
In colour 
Special Effects 
Photography 
Howard A. 

Anderson Co. 

Camera Operators 
Allen Easton 
2nd: 

Billy Bragg 
Editor 
Peter Boyle 
Production 
Designers 
Jim Clay 
New Orleans: 

James L. Schoppe 
Art Director 
Chris Seagers 
Set Decorator 
Jeanette Scott 
Lead Set Dresser 
Randall Milazzo 
Set Dressers 
Timothy Johnson 
Sam Rome 
Jeffrey Loy 
Enrico F. Milazzo 
John W. Sanders II 
Doug White 
New Orleans: 

Wahneta Trotter 
Scenic Artist 
Marlene Dermer 
Storyboard Artist 
Kalina Ivanov 
Special Effects 
Joe Di Gaetano III 
David R. Fletcher 
C. F. Burton 


Music 

Wynton Marsalis 

Orchestrations 

Sonny Kompanek 

Music Producer 

Steve Epstein 

Music Supervisors 

Peter Afterman 
Diane Wessel 

Music Editor 

Christopher S. Brooks 

Choreographer 

Quinny Sacks 

Costume Design 

Betsy Heimann 

Costume Supervisor 

Andrea Weaver 

Set Costumers 

Melissa Binder 
New Orleans: 

Bonney Langfitt 
Key Make-up Artist 
Sharon Ilson 
Make-up Artists 
Sheryl Berkoff 
Peggy Hannaman 
Stacy Stewart 
Additional: 

Rudolph Eavey III 
Kelly Gore 
Sound Editor 
Peter Pennell 
ADR Editor 
Harriet Fidlow Winn 
Sound Recordists 
Edward Tise 
Music: 

Tim Geelan 
Michael Farrow 
Sound Re-recordists 
R. O'Donoghue 
D. Lester 
Production 
Assistants 
Mary-Jane April 
Jonathan Elliot Chinn 
Grady Cooper III 
Ciceland Hoff 
Taco Ketelaar 
Katy McDougald 
David Riebel 
John Stuart Jnr 
Gary Huckabyjnr 
Andrew Sanchez 
Paul Sanchez 
Dickie Wentz 
Key Set: 

Todd R. Pfeiffer 

Stunt Co-ordinator 

Peter Bucossi 

Stunts 

William Anagnos 
Cynthia Neilson 
Frank Orsatti 
Don Picard 

Animal Wrangler 

Tim Seager 


Cast 

Barbara Hershey 

Aunt Julia 

Keanu Reeves 

Martin Loader 

Peter Falk 

Pedro Carmichael 

Bill McCutcheon 

Puddler 

Patricia Clarkson 

Aunt Olga 

Richard Port now 

Uncle Luke 

Jerome Dempsey 

Sam/Sid 

Richard B. Shull 

Leonard Pando 

Paul Austin 

Donald Loader 

Joel Fabiani 

Ted OFson 

Crystal Field 

Josephine Sanders 

Jayne Haynes 

Aunt Hortensia 

Mary Joy 

Frances Loader 

Rob Kramer 

Jamie 

Anne Levine 
Thomson 

Faith Hope 

Peter Maloney 

Luther Aslinger 

Irving Metzman 

Producer Detroit 
Radio 

Bill Moor 

Duke Vermont 

Dedee Pfeiffer 

Nellie 

Jon Van Ness 

Brent Maconnochie 

William Murray 
Weiss 

Peter Loader 

Henry Gibson 

Big John Coot 

Peter Gallagher 

Richard Quince 

Dan Hedaya 

Robert Quince 

Buck Henry 

Father Serafim 

Hope Lange 

Margaret Quince 

John Larroquette 

Dr Albert Quince 

Elizabeth McGovern 

Elena Quince 

Robert Sedgwick 

Elmore Dubuque 

Danny Aiello III 
Adam Lefevre 
Chuck Margiotta 

Large Albanian Men 

Paul Burke 

Albanian Protester 

Jack Harvey 

Fireman 

Mert Hatfield 

WXBU Engineer 

Shirley Horn 

Jazz Singer 

Ishmond Jones Jnr 

Waiter 

Howard Kingkade 

News Man Detroit 

Ray McKinnon 
Cub Reporter 

Gladys Vega 
Secretary 
Jack Wallace 
Policeman 
Wynton Marsalis 
Wessell Anderson 
Alvin Batiste 
Kimati Dinizulu 
Wydcliffe Gordon 
Herb Harris 
Herlin Riley 
Marcus Roberts 
Joe Temperly 
Reginald Veal 
Dr Michael White 
Todd Williams 
Wynton Marsalis Band 
Howard Johnson 
Jimmy McGriff 
Additional Musicians 
Aaron Neville 
Arthur Neville 
Charles Neville 
Cyril Neville 
The Neville Brothers 

9,339 feet 
104 minutes 


USA 1990 
Director: ion Amiel 

New Orleans, 1951. Martin 
Loader, a twenty-one-year-old 
aspiring writer, works on the news 
desk at WXBU radio station. Soap- 
opera writer extraordinary Pedro 
Carmichael has just joined the team 
to spice up the station’s serial. Kings 
of the Garden District. But Martin is 
more concerned about the arrival 
of his vivacious thirty-five-year-old 
Aunt Julia, who is twice divorced and 
on the look-out for husband number 
three. Julia is soon dating the young 
man, while the eccentric and 
mysterious Pedro begins drawing 
large audiences with outrageous 
storylines about incestuous 
relationships and baby-swaps 
(interlarded with equally 
provocative jibes about Albanians, 
which draw protests). 

One evening, Pedro invites Martin 
and Julia to dinner then leaves them 
to their own devices, secretly taping 
their conversation as Martin declares 
his love and asks Julia to go to Paris 
with him. But Julia, concerned that 
Martin is getting too serious, takes 
up with the local doctor instead, and 
Martin is later horrified to find their 
conversation reproduced in Pedro’s 
drama. Pedro continues to borrow 
material from their tempestuous 
relationship as Martin and Julia get 
together again, and also begins to 
instigate his own plots. He arranges 
for Martin’s aunt and uncle (Julia’s 
sister and brother-in-law) to find out 
about their relationship, and Julia 
is thrown out of her sister’s house. 
Pedro persuades the two to elope, but 
the marriage ceremony he arranges 
- with a soap actor masquerading as 
a priest - turns out to be a fake. 

Thinking that Martin is involved 
in the hoax, Julia runs away, 
purportedly with her doctor friend. 
Pedro persuades Martin to chase 
after the couple with a gun, while 
he returns to WXBU for the final 
instalment of his soap. Just before 
the programme goes on the air. 
an angry Albanian (with a curious 
resemblance to Pedro) sets fire to 
the building. The actors flee, leaving 
Pedro to finish the story amidst the 
flames. Martin meanwhile catches 
up with Julia, discovering that she 



... by way of soap opera (Peter Falk) 


is on her own and that Pedro has 
set them both up for a happy ending. 
Later they are visited by Pedro, who 
tells them he is going to write for 
television in New York - with 
Norwegians now as his pet target. 
Sailing together down the Seine, 
Martin and Julia are filmed by 
a familiar figure in a beret... 

Admirers of Mario Vargas 
Llosa’s spirited novel might 
quail at the story’s transposition 
from Peru to New Orleans - 
presumably chosen as a jazzy and 
exotic approximation to Latin 
America. Along with this goes a 
blatant disregard for the way ‘magic 
realism’ produces the fantastic out 
of a local social reality (it’s a little 
like transposing The Dubliners to 
Edinburgh). But British director 
Jon .Amiel and novelist-turned- 
screenwriter William Boyd have 
produced a light and engagingly 
ludicrous comedy, a satire of soap 
conventions which might be 
described as an art-house version 
of Soapdish. 

Amiel (The Singing Detective) 
seamlessly intertwines the galloping 
tales of Martin and Julia with the 
outrageous machinations of their 
soap-opera counterparts as they both 
head towards the farcical finale. 

Much of the film’s pleasure derives 
from the perfect casting of Peter Falk 
as the blustering, often spiteful 
storyteller, who has a knack of 
materialising out of thin air - in 
a variety of disguises - to continue 
the tale. Falk - eyebrows askew a few 
degrees more than usual - plays him 
as a manic figure on the verge of 
a nervous breakdown, the fabulist 
as psychotic who spikes his work 
with random misanthropic 
prejudices (in the novel, the Albanian 
joke is more pointed as Pedro directs 
his venom at a string of South 
American nationalities). He also 
provides a simplified version of 
the comments on the symbiotic 
relationship between fiction and 
reality which make up the complex 
core of Llosa’s novel. 

But the film is also about the 
ridiculous taboos of 50s America 
which surround the romance 
between Julia and Martin. “You 
could almost be my son”; “I could 
almost have an Oedipus complex”, 
they quip. After White Palace. Thelma 
& Louise- even Melissa and Lee in 
thirtysomething - the toy boy has 
become the acceptable face of the 
90s. What disappoints here is that 
Keanu Reeves does not quite have the 
‘it’ factor that would match Barbara 
Hershey’s full-blooded performance 
as the feistyjulia. Martin may be 
supposed to be gauche, but Reeves is 
at times stilted enough to become 
one of the wooden characters from 
Kings of the Garden District. 

Lizzie Francke 
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Aunt Julia and the 
Scriptwriter 




Chattahoochee 


Certificate 

William De Acutis 

15 

Missy 

Distributor 

Lee Wilkof 

Hemdale 

Vernon 

Production Company 

Matt Craven 

Hemdale 

Lonny 

Executive Producers 

Gary Klar 

John Daly 

Clarence 

Derek Gibson 

Timothy Scott 

Producers 

Harley 

Aaron Schwab 

Richard Portnow 

Faye Schwab 

Doctor Debner 

Co-producer 

William Newman 

Sue Baden Powell 

Jonathan 

Production 

Whitey Hughes 

Co-ordinator 

Mr Johnson 

Kathleen M. Courtney 

Wilbur Fitzgerald 

Production Manager 

Duane 

Cathy Mickcl Gibson 

Yvonne Denise Mason 

Location Manager 

Ella 

Kristi L Frankenhcimer 

Ralph Pace 

Post-production 

Leonard 

Executive 

Wesley Mann 

Randy Thornton 

Tim Monich 

Casting 

Cops 

Mindy Marin 

Laurens Moore 

Extras: 

Pa Foley 

Charlie Peterson 

Mary Moore 

Assistant Directors 

Ma Foley 

J. Stephen Buck 

Peggy Beasley 

Douglas A. Raine 

Mae s Mother 

Philippe Rene Dupont 

F. Drue ilia Brookshire 

Screenplay 

Dorothy L. Grissom 

James Hicks 

Hardin 

Director of 

Women on the Street 

Photography 

David Fitzsimmons 

Andrew Dunn 

Ambulance Driver 

Colour 

Gary Bullock 

TVC 

Sadistic Attendant 

2nd Unit Photography 

David Dwyer 

Philip Alan Waters 

Goading Attendcnt 

Camera Operators 

Robert Gravel 

Philip Alan Waters 

Lucas 

Additional: 

Marc Clement 

Walt Uoyd 

Theo 

Opticals 

John Brasington 

Howard A. Anderson 

Doctor Towney 

Company 

Jim E. Quick 

Cinema Research 

Doctor F.verly 

Corporation 

C. K. Bebby 

Editor 

Baker 

Don Fairservice 

Bob Hannah 

Production Designer 


Joseph T. Ganity 

George Nannerello 

Art Director 

Patient Without Shoes 

Patrick Tagliaferro 

Ed Grady 

Art Department 

Stream-ofconsciousness 

Co-ordinator 

Man 

Deborah Tagliaferro 

Kevin Barber 

Set Decorator 

Upside-down Inmate 

Celeste Lee 

James “Fred" 

Set Dresser 

Culclasure 

Paul Arthur Hartman 

Hymn-singing Patient 

Scenic Artist 

Shane Baily 

Kenneth G. Deubel III 

Ozell 

Special Effects 

Kevin Campbell 

Richard O Melnur 

Inmate in Cesspool 

Music 

E. Pat Hall 

John Keane 

Inmate in Movie Theatre 

Costume Design 

Jerry Campbell 

Karen Patch 

Inmate in Tunnel 

Wardrobe Supervisor 

Roger Jackson 

Shari Griffin 

Inmate 

Make-up Artists 

Suzi Bass 

Gandhi Bob Amollo 

Harwood’s Secretary 

Beard: 

Jill Rankin 

Maureen Stcphanson 

Governor's Secretary 

Titles 

F. Douglas McDaniel 

Frame Line 

Jim bob 

Sound Editors 

Chris Robertson 

Colin Ritchie 

Bill Collins 

Dialogue: 

Bud Davis 

Peter Bond 

Michael Easier 

Foley Editor 

Attendants 

Richard Hiscott 

Randy Randolph 

Sound Recordists 

Miami Guard 

Ed White 

Kathryn Cobb 

Music: 

Miami Nurse 

Dick Lewsey 

Jim Gloster 

Sound Re-recordists 

Miami Attendant 

Gerry Humphreys 

Charles Lawler 

Dean Humphreys 

Traber Burns 

Jonathan Frankel 

Miami Cops 

Office Production 

Kristi Frankenheimer 

Assistants 

Weather Girl 

Emily K. Denton 

Perry Simpson 

Janet M. Childers 

Joe Loy 

David M. Thornton 

Quincy Cops 

Stunt Co-ordinator 

Wallace Merck 


Patrolman 

Stunts 

Don Wayne Bass 

Michael Hanes 

Guard 

Joe Gilbride 

Mykel Marietta 

Dennis Scott 

Male Nurse 

Stand-in 

Raul Apartetla 

Lee Zatkovic 

Man at Investigation 

B. J. Koonce 

Cast 

Gary Oldman 

Woman at Investigation 

Emmett Foley 

8,763 feet 

Dennis Hopper 

Walker Benson 

Frances McDormand 

Mae Foley 

Pamela Reed 

Earlene 

Ned Beatty 

Doctor Harwood 

M. Emmett Walsh 

Morris 

97 minutes 


USA 1989 

Director: Mick Jackson 

Florida. February 4.1955. 
Depressed by mounting debts, 
Korean War hero Emmett Foley goes 
crazy, firing off his service revolver 
and wounding a neighbour. Armed 
police surround his house and, 
despite turning the gun on himself. 
Emmett survives and is arrested. 
During a psychiatric examination, 
he reveals that he had wanted his 
wife Mae to collect more money on 
an insurance policy - $25,000 if 
he were killed, as opposed to 
$10,000 if he committed suicide. 

Emmett is sent to the 
Chattahoochee State Mental Hospital, 
a primitive facility housing violent 
and mentally disturbed prisoners. 
When the feeble-minded Mr Johnson 
is attacked by a guard, Emmett and 
fellow convict Walker Benson 
intervene. Mr Johnson disappears 
from the dormitory for a few days 
and returns badly beaten. Although 
he receives regular visits from his 
sister Earlene, Emmett’s wife Mae 
begins coming less frequently. Six 
months after spending his second 
Christmas in Chattahoochee, 

Emmett is reprimanded by the 
prison’s doctor, Harwood, for 
revealing the beating incident in 
a letter to Mr Johnson’s mother. 

Unrepentant. Emmett starts to 
study law books. Visiting for the first 
time in three years, Mae announces 
that she is pregnant and plans to 
remarry. Emmett hears a rumour 
that an inmate was smothered to 
death by guards, and an incontinent 
prisoner is badly scalded after 
a guard pushes him under a hot 
shower. Emmett begins noting such 
incidents in his bible. With the help 
of Earlene, Emmett issues a writ of 
habeas corpus, arguing that since he 
has received no psychiatric treatment 
while incarcerated, the institution 
has no right to hold him. But his 
petition fails on a technicality. 

Emmett’s lists of abuses are 
smuggled out by Earlene, who swaps 
bibles with him during visits. By 
blackmailing a homosexual warder 
with an inmate lover, Emmett and 
Walker secure a key and the latter 
escapes. Emmett stays behind to 
finish what he has started. Some 
of his notes are discovered and he 
is subjected to electric shock 
treatment and debilitating drugs. 
Senator Lakely orders an 
investigation into conditions at 
Chattahoochee and Emmett appears 
before a state committee with a list 
of over 250 abuses perpetrated in 
just three years. Emmett is released 
from prison on September 15,1959; 
as a result of the subsequent 
investigation, many prison staff are 
dismissed, sub-standard wards are 
demolished, and other prisoners are 
either transferred or released. 


The difficulty with offering 
a fair and balanced assessment 
of Mick Jackson’s debut feature - 
which was made before LA. Story but 
then languished on the shelf for two 
years - is that it shares with Dennis 
Hopper’s Catchfire the quality of being 
more interesting for what it might 
have been than for what it has 
become. In the production notes for 
the film, the director explains how 
it “moves in a very exhilarating way 
between tragedy and absurdity. Often 
things are a bit comic, absurd and 
tragic at the same time". 

Unfortunately, there is no 
evidence of that here. What we 
have instead is a remorseless and 
depressing account of how a 
decorated war hero, obviously in 
need of sympathetic psychiatric help, 
is consigned instead to a Bedlam-like 
hell hole presided over by sadistic 
guards and a complacent doctor. 

The authenticity claimed by the 
phrase "based on a true story" is 
also severely compromised by a plot 
which wallows in degradation and 
misery for almost seventy-five 
minutes, then wraps everything up 
with a choppy end sequence that 
juxtaposes Emmett’s effectively 
understated voice-over (“I don’t 
reckon I was a hero. I just did what 
I could, step by step, one day at 
a time") with a melodramatically 
over-blown climax. 

Post-production interference, 
evidently, had something to do 
with the film’s failings. Gary 
Oldman, fresh from Hemdale’s 
Criminal Law , invited Jackson to direct 
his second project for the company, 
and the pair settled on James Hicks* 
1982 script. After the film was 
completed, however. Jackson’s 
original two-hour version was cut, 
and many scenes rearranged. Now 
only Oldman’s engrossing portrayal 
of the initially unhinged, then 
humble and put-upon Emmett, 
together with Pamela Reed’s perfectly 
restrained performance as his 
dedicated sister Earlene. offer any 
relief from the relentlessly grim 
and at the same time implausibly 
ramshackle result. 

Nigel Floyd 



Some kind of hero (Gary Oldman) 
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The Commitments 


Certificate 

15 

Distributor 

20th Century Fox 

Production 

Companies 

Beacon 

Communications 
A First Film 
Company/Dirty Hands 
production 

Executive Producers 

Armyan Bernstein 
Tom Rosenberg 
Sou ter Harris 

Producers 

Roger Rand all-Cutler 
Lynda Myles 

Co-producers 

Dick Clement 
Ian La Frenais 
Marc Abraham 

Line Producer 

David Wimbury 

Production 

Co-ordinators 

Valerie Craig 
Cate Artoeid 

Production Manager 

Laurie Borg 

Location Manager 

Martin O'Malley 

Casting 

John Hubbard 
Ros Hubbard 

Assistant Directors 

Bill Westley 
Gerry Toomcy 
Cliff Lanmng 
Mick Walsh 
Paul Barnes 
Screenplay 
Dick Clement 
Ian La Frenais 
Roddy Doyle 
Based on the novel 
by Roddy Doyle 
Director of 
Photography 
Gale Tattersall 
Colour 
Technicolor 
Prints by Deluxe 
Camera Operators 
Michael Roberts 
2nd: 

Edward J. Adcock 

Optic a)s 

Cinema Research 
Corporation 

Editor 

Gerry Hambling 

Production Designer 

Brian Morris 

Art Directors 

Mark Gcraghty 
Arden Gantly 

Set Decorator 

Karen Brookes 

Special Effects 

Maurice Foley 

Music Supervisor 

G. Mark Roswell 

Musk Co-ordinator 

John Hughes 

Musk Arrangements 

Paul Bushnell 

Musk Liaison 

Barbara Galavan 

Songs 

"Mustang Sally" 
by Bonnie Rice. "Too 
Many Fish in the Sea* 
by Norman Whitfield. 
Edward Holland. 

"Mr Pitiful* by Otis 
Redding. Steve Cropper, 
"Bye Bye Baby" by 
Mary Wells. "Show Me’ 
by Joe Tex, "Take Me to 
the River" by 
A1 Green. Mabon 
Hodges. “The Dark End 
of the Street" by Dan 
Penn. Chips Moman. 
"Hard to Handle" by 
Alvertis Isbell. Allen 
Jones. Otis Redding. 
"Chain of Fools" by Don 
Covay. "1 Never Loved 
a Man* by Ronnie 
Shannon. "Try a Little 
Tenderness" by 
Harry Woods. Jimmy 
Campbell. Reg 
Connelly. "In the 
Midnight Hour" 
by Wilson Pickett. Steve 
Cropper, performed 
by The Commitments: 
Treat Her Right" 
by Gene Kurtz. Roy 


Head, performed 
by Robert Arkins; 
"Fiddle Jig’ 
(Traditional), 
performed by Benedict 
Fox; "Spring Hill 
Mining Disaster* 
(Traditional), 
performed by 
Aidan O'Ha lloran; 
"Cathy’s Clown* by Don 
Everly. performed 
by Cahir O'Doherty; 
“Twenty Four Hours 
from Tulsa* by Hal 
David, Burt Bacharach, 
performed by And And! 
And; "Destination 
Anywhere" by Nickolas 
Ashford. Valerie 
Simpson, performed 
by Niamh Kavanagh. 
Angeline Ball, Maria 
Doyle. Branagh 
Gallagher. "Needles 
and Pins" by Sonny 
Bono. Jack Nitzsche. 
performed by And And! 
And; "Letter from 
America" by Charles 
Reid. Craig Reid, 
performed by The 
Proclaimed; "I Can’t 
Stand the Rain" 
by Donald Bryant. Ann 
Peebles, Bernard Miller, 
performed by Angeline 
Ball; "Can’t Help 
Falling in Love" by 
Luigi Creatore. George 
Weiss. Hugo Pcretti, 
performed by Colm 
Meaner; "On the Good 
Ship Lollipop’ by 
Sidney Dare. Richard 
A Whiling, performed 
by Anne-Marie 
Scanned; *ln a Wrong 
World" by Alan Parker. 
Paul Bushnell. 
performed by Conor 
Malone; "Blood Blood! 
Blood" by Alan Parker. 
Paul Bushnell. 
performed byjezz Bell; 
‘Clare Jig" 

(Traditional), 
performed by Colm 
Mac Con lomaire: 
‘Beauty Queen" by and 
performed by Emily 
Dawson: "Poppa Joe" 
by Mike Chapman. 
Nicky Chinn, 
performed by Dave 
Kane. Kristol Harris. 
Maria Place; "Shoulder 
of the Road" by and 
performed by Daragh 
McCarthy. “Uileann 
Pipe Music" 
(Traditional), 
performed by Brian 
Mac Aodha; "1 Dreamed 
a Dream" by Herbert 
Kretzmer. Claude- 
Michel Schonberg. 
performed by Trieia 
Smith; "Heaven Knows 
I’m Miserable Now" 
by John Marr. Steven 
Morrissey, performed 
by Canice William; 
"Baton Rouge" 
by Alan Parker. Paul 
Bushnell. performed 
by Patrick Foy. Alan 
Murray. Jody Campbell; 
"Who’s Sorry Now" 
by Bert Kalmcr. Harry 
Ruby. Ted Snyder, 
performed by 
Philomena Kavanagh; 
"Only the Lonely’ 
by Roy Orbison. Joe 
Melson, performed 
by Eamon O’Connor. 
"Please. Please. Please" 
by James Brown. 
Johnny Terry, 
performed by James 
Brown with the 
Fabulous Flames: 

"Slip Away" by Wilbur 
Tyred. Marcus Daniels. 
Armstrong Williams, 
performed by Robert 
Arkins. Angeline Bad. 
Maria Doyle. Bronagh 
Gallagher: "Moon 
River" by Johnny 
Mercer. Henry Mancini; 


"Ad You Need Is Love" 
by John Lennon. Paul 
McCartney; "Nowhere 
to Run" by Brian 
Holland. Lamoni 
Dozier. Edward 
Holland, performed 
by Niamh Kavanagh. 
Angeline Bad. Maria 
Doyle. Bronagh 
Gallagher; "I Can’t 
Turn You Louse" by Otis 
Redding; "Do Right 
Woman Do Right Man" 
by Dan Penn. Chips 
Moman. performed 
by Niamh Kavanagh, 
Angeline Bad. Maria 
Doyle. Bronagh 
Gallagher. “A Whiter 
Shade of Pale" by Keith 
Reid. Gary Brooker. 
performed by Michael 
Aherne. Robert Arkins; 
"1 Don’t Like Mondays* 
by Bob Gddof. 
performed by Dave 
Finnegan: "Hail Queen 
of Heavens" 
(Traditional), 
performed by Maura 
O'Malley: Theme 
from Shu/1" by and 
performed by Isaac 
Hayes: "Jimmy 
Mo Mhilc Stor" 
(Traditional), 
performed by Maria 
Doyle; "Fame" by 
Michael Gore. Dean 
Pitchfbrd; ‘Mouthful 
of Lies" by Daniel 
Bintii. Gerry Leonard, 
performed by Avant- 
Garde-A-Cluc. “I've Got 
Dreams to Remember" 
by Otis Redding. Zelma 
Redding. Joe Rock, 
performed by Andrew 
Strong. Angeline 
Ball. Maria Doyle. 
Bronagh Gallagher 
Costume Design 
Penny Rose 
Wardrobe 
Supervisor: 

Jantv Yates 
Mistress: 

Maeve Paterson 
Make-up Supervisor 
Peter Frampton 
Titles 
Pacific Title 
Supervising Sound 
Edtior 
Eddy Joseph 
Sound Editor 
Clayton Collins 
Foley Editor 
Chuck Michael 
Sound Recordists 
Give Winter 
Tim Martin 
Music. 

Kevin Kidcn 
ADR Recordist 
Ted Swanscott 
Sound Re-recordists 
Andy Nelson 
Tom Perry 
Steve Pederson 
Sound Consultant 
Joe O’Herlihy 
Production Assistants 
Amy Hubbard 
Tara Mullen 
Anneliese O'Callaghan 
Reuben Seid 

Cast 

Robert Arkins 

Jimmy Rabbitte 

Michael Aherne 

Steven Gifford 

Angeline Ball 

Imclda Quirke 

Maria Doyle 

Natalie Murphy 

Dave Finnegan 

Mtckah Wallace 

Bronagh Gallagher 

Bernie McGloughlin 

Felim Gormley 

Dean Fay 

Glen Hansard 

Outspan Foster 

Dkk Massey 

Billy Mooney 

Johnny Murphy 

Joey The Lips" Fagan 

Kenneth McCluskey 

Derek Scully 


Andrew Strong 

DecoCuffe 

Colm Meaney 

Mr Rabbitte 

Anne Kent 

Mrs Rabbitte 

Andrea Corr 

Sharon Rabbitte 

Gerard Cassonl 

Darren Rabbitte 

Ruth Fairclough 

Linda Rabbitte 

Lindsay Fairc lough 

Tracey Rabbitte 

Mkhael O’Reilly 

Greg 

Liam Carney 

Duffy 

Ger Ryan 

Pawnbroker 

Mark O’Regan 

Father Molloy 

Phelim Drew 

Roddy the Reporter 

Sean Hughes 

Dave from Eejit Records 

Philip Bredin 

Ray 

Aoile Lawless 

Imelda’s Sister 

Lance Daly 

Kid with Harmonica 

Conor Malone 

Protest Song Singer 

Jezz Bell 

Heavy Metal Singer 

Colm Mac Con 
lomaire 

Fiddler Auditloncr 

Emily Dawson 

Punk Singer 

Dave Kane 
Kristel Harris 
Maria Place 

Coconuts Trio 

Brian Mac Aodha 

Uileann Pipe Player 

Trkia Smith 

Les Miserable* Singer 

Canice William 

Smiths' Song Singer 

Patrick Foy 
Alan Murray 
Jody Campbell 

Cajun Trio 

Eanna Mac Liam 

Failed Drug Buyer 

Philomena Kavanagh 

Rabbitte^ Neighbour 

Peter Rowen 

Shy Skateboard 
Auditioner 

Eamon O'Connor 

Only De Lonely Singer 

Maura O’Malley 

Joey's Mother 

Blaise Smith 

Pool-hall Manager 

Derek Herbert 
Owen O’Gorman 

Duffy’s Sidekicks 

Pat Leavy 

Unemployment Official 

John Cronin 

Kid with Horse 

Rynagh O'Grady 

Bemie’s Mother 

Sheila Ftitton 

Church Geaner 

Michael Bolger 

Community Centre Kid 

Mkk Nolan 

Imelda's Father 

Eileen Reid 
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USA 1991 

Director: Alan Parker 

Dublin. When Derek and 
Outspan ask their friend 
Jimmy Rabbitte to manage their 
band, he persuades them to sack 
the keyboardist and start to play 
working-class music: Dublin soul. 

He advertises in the local press for 
musicians, and slowly the band takes 
shape: Deco, discovered singing his 
heart out while blind drunk at 
a wedding, is obviously a natural 
vocalist; Dean can only just play 
the sax but has a good musical ear; 
Billy auditions on a drum kit in a 
pawnbroker’s window; Steven 
‘borrows’ his granny’s piano; Derek 
and Outspan are the guitarists. Joey 
“The Lips” Fagan arrives on a Suzuki 
blowing his own trumpet: middle- 
aged and of a spiritual calling, he is 
different from the rest of the group 
but claims to have played with Elvis, 
Otis. James Brown and The Beatles. 

He is accepted, and becomes their 
musical director and inspiration. 

At their first meeting. Jimmy 
introduces a trio of backing singers 
- Bernie. Natalie and the glamorous 
Imelda - and everyone is smitten. 

Joey christens the group The 
Commitments, and Jimmy puts them 
on a strict diet of soul and rhythm 
and blues, Atlantic, Stax and 
Motown. They rehearse doggedly, and 
though their first rough-and-ready 
gig in a Northside community centre 
attracts only a few kids and relatives, 
they go over well until sabotaged 
by a short circuit. They continue to 
improve musically, and build up a 
cult following on the pub circuit, but 
relationships off-stage come under 
strain. Joey’s success with each of the 
’Commitmentettes’ inspires jealousy, 
while Dean, now more proficient on 
the sax, incorporates a jazz inflection 
in his playing that outrages Joey. 

Deco’s uncouth arrogance 
irritates everyone, however, and Billy 
is eventually driven to resign from 
the band. The bouncer Mickah takes 
his place behind the drums. A one- 
night show by Wilson Pickett 
coincides with a Commitments gig. 
and Joey says he will ask Wilson to 
jam with them afterwards. That 
night. The Commitments are at their 
peak, and an independent record 
producer talks to Jimmy about 
putting out a single. But after the 
gig, when Pickett fails to appear, all 
the tensions within the group erupt, 
and the members split up. Jimmy 
walks off in disgust. Too late, 
a limousine bearing Wilson Pickett 
stops to ask him where The 
Commitments are playing. In time, 
however, Jimmy realises that Joey was 
right, that the experience has raised 
everyone’s expectations in life. 

At their first photo session. The 
Commitments pose in full soul 


regalia in the midst of a brick 
wasteland. “I’m not after a picture 
postcard”. Jimmy Rabbitte instructs 
the photographer, “I’m after urban 
decay!” (meanwhile, in the back row, 
someone sings quietly, “Fame! I’m 
gonna live forever...”). Alan Parker 
has always promised a grittier 
approach than the glossy 
commercial aesthetics of Lyne, 

Hudson and the Scotts, but as that 
ironic reference to Fame reminds us, 
even his more modest work has been 
characterised by an aggressive, 
inflated style that batters awkward 
subject matter into submission 
(incidentally, the reference appears 
in Roddy Doyle’s novel). Urban decay 
is not a political issue but a style 
option, and consequently the film’s 
background - fire and concrete and 
fighting children - looks less like 
Dublin than Beirut. 

That said. The Commitments is an 
unexpectedly positive film for Parker 
and, after the American social and 
cultural problems wrestled with in 
his last four films, something of a € | 
return home: a relatively small-scale % ® 
production, cast with Irish o iP 

newcomers. The abiding interest in 
pop music that recurs through his 
films is obviously to the fore again 
- although if one were to substitute 
performing for the metaphorical 
flying sequences in Birdy (which were 
in any case heavily underscored with 
Peter Gabriel and Richie Valens), that 
film might emerge over Pink Floyd: 

The Wall as The Commitments' true 
precursor (Dublin * Vietnam?) 

In other words, even if this is, on 
the face of it. Parker in down-to-earth 
mood, it is also an explicitly 
metaphysical film. Pictures of Elvis 
and the Pope adorn the wall in 
Jimmy’s home, while Joey “The Lips”, 
who talks like a prophet, repeatedly 
articulates the spiritual dimension 
implicit in ‘soul’ (“The Lord blows my 
trumpet”, he says). Naturally, Parker 
undercuts this: “God sent him”, says 
Jimmy; “On a Suzuki?" scoffs his 
mate. But soul means other things 
too: it is the rhythm of sex (Joey 
thinks of his trumpet as Gina 
Lollobrigida’s nipple), and the 
rhythm of the factory (“The Irish are 
the blacks of Europe", avers Jimmy. 

“So say it once: I’m black and I’m 
proud”). All these meanings are 
reflected in the group’s name. 

Strictly speaking, the band 
becomes too professional too quickly, 
and Parker indulges them at length, 
but the music is infectious, it repays 
the director’s good faith. As with the 
mocking shrug which ended Birdy - 
“What?" - Parker cannot resist 
another disclaimer here (“What does 
that mean?" Jimmy asks himself in a 
fantasy Terry Wogan show; “I’m 
fucked if I know. Terry", 
he replies). But this time the dream 
remains very much alive. 

Tom Charity 
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USA 1991 

Director: Kenneth Branagh 

Los Angeles. Private detective 
Mike Church is approached to 
help discover the identity of an 
amnesiac, silent woman found in the 
grounds of St Audrey’s school. After a 
drive round the city in Mike’s car 
prompts no memories, Franklyn 
Madson, an antique dealer and 
hypnotist, offers a session to unlock 
the woman’s secrets. Under hypnosis, 
she relives the past of Margaret 
Strauss, a British pianist married in 
1948 to Roman Strauss, a German 
emigre musician executed the next 
year after being found guilty of 
killing his wife with a pair of scissors. 
The woman recalls their first 
meeting and their early lives in 
Strauss' grand mansion (the same 
building as St Audrey’s school). 

Awakening, the woman recovers 
her voice, but her memory remains 
lost; Mike, steadily succumbing to 
her charms, decides to call her Grace. 
A second session reveals Roman’s 
jealousy at the attentions Margaret 
receives from journalist Gray Baker; 
Grace also begins to blur the 
identities of Roman and Mike, who 
undergoes a hypnosis session himself 
and relives further scenes from the 
Strausses’ lives. Mike’s newspaper 
friend, “Piccolo’’ Pete, identifies 
Grace as Amanda Sharp, an artist 
obsessed with scissor shapes. Mike 
then tracks down Gray Baker to a rest 
home; convinced that Roman was 
innocent, Baker suggests the solution 
lies with the musician’s doting 
housekeeper Inge, who subsequently 
opened an antique shop. 

Suspecting that Inge could well be 
the mysterious Franklyn Madson’s 
aged mother, Mike questions her in 
Franklyn’s absence and uncovers the 
truth: Margaret Strauss had been 
killed by Franklyn as a boy. who had 
been jealous of his mother’s own love 
for Roman and had implicated the 
latter for the murder. Franklyn, 
returning to the antique shop, 
suffocates Inge. Realising that 
Amanda - Margaret’s reincarnation 
- is now in grave danger, Mike rushes 
to her studio, where Franklyn has 


sent her the actual murder scissors, 
hoping to drive her to suicide. 
Franklyn arrives to do battle, but is 
eventually impaled on one of 
Amanda’s scissor sculptures, leaving 
Mike and Amanda free to pursue 
their romance. 

If Kenneth Branagh were 
wearing his actor-manager’s 
hat and someone presented him with 
Scott Frank’s Dead Again script, the 
manuscript, one suspects, would be 
quickly tossed into a wastebin. Yet 
thanks to the glory of Hollywood 
here it is, trussed up in glossy, 
overwrought images: a suspense 
thriller which reworks key 40s 
ingredients (murder, amnesia, 
classical music, hypnosis) into 
a monstrous cinematic folly. 

Just as Henry V became the 
framework for a display of pastiche 
styles, so Frank’s unimaginative plod 
through the lurid school of 
psychological thrillers stimulates 
Branagh to another arch assemblage. 
Angled shots and symbolic objects 
(from anklets and scissors to the 
thrusting tower structure of 
Amanda’s studio) are out in force, 
especially during the climactic 
struggle, top-heavy with slow-motion 
tricks and intercut flashbacks. 

The 1940s scenes strenuously 
approximate the high-contrast black- 
and-white of film noir, while composer 
Patrick Doyle - one of several key 
Henry V colleagues on board - lavishly 
mimics Bernard Herrmann’s 
prowling, menacing music. 

Casting and characterisation 
accentuate the artificial air. In terms 
of implausibility, there is little to 
choose between Branagh’s charmless 
impersonation of Mike Church, fast- 
talking American private eye, and his 
brooding, slow-talking German 
musician, Roman Strauss; either way, 
there is little escaping the star- 
director’s presence in scene upon 
scene. Even if regarded as a charade. 
Dead Again remains more risible than 
amusing. As for exploiting the 
dramatic possibilities of pointed 
household objects. Edward 
Scissorhands still has the field to itself. 
Geoff Brown 
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South Korea 1989 
Director: Bae Yong-Kyun 

• High above a modern, crowded 
city, the remote monastery on 
Mount Chonan is occupied by three 
people: the elderly monk Hyegok, 
the young monk Kibong, and the 
orphaned child Haejin. The boy was 
brought to the monastery by Hyegok, 
after a trip to the city temple for 
medical treatment. One day, Haejin 
throws a pebble that downs and 
wounds a jay; he guiltily tries 
to nurse the crippled bird back to 
health, but it dies. From that day on, 
another jay watches Haejin from 
trees and rooftops. 

Haejin begins to ask questions 
about ‘the world* (meaning the 
urban society he came from), and 
Kibong finds himself remembering 
episodes from his own past, when 
he was an ordinary man named 
Yongnan. He recalls his guilty 
abandonment of his blind mother 
when he entered the priesthood, his 
flight from the chaos and pollution 
of the city, and the words of the 
kindly superior at the city temple 
who sent him to learn from the 
austere Hyegok. He also recalls the 
decision of a co-disciple to return 
to the mainstream of life. 

One night a cow breaks free from 
its shed near the monastery and 
starts roaming the woods. Hyegok 
guides Kibong’s meditations, giving 
him the gift of a koan [Zen riddle). 
Haejin meanwhile helps with the 
monastery’s domestic chores. When 
the boy discovers that the corpse of 
the jay is being consumed by 
maggots, he gives it a proper burial 
and then cleanses himself in a rock 
pool. Later, he follows the roaming 
cow to another rock pool, where 
he falls asleep and dreams. 

Hyegok falls ill and prepares for 
death, giving Kibong precise 
instructions for the cremation of his 
body. On the night that he dies, there 
is a musical ceremony at the city 
temple, involving a woman shaman. 
Kibong carries Hyegok’s coffin to a 
high mountain clearing and burns it; 
the pyre is watched from a distance 
by Haejin, the jay and the cow. 



Against interpretation: Sin Won-Sop 


Kibong maintains a vigil until the 
embers have cooled. He scatters 
Hyegok’s ashes over the mountain 
and in the pools and streams. Kibong 
entrusts Hyegok’s few possessions to 
Haejin and leaves, promising that 
another monk from the city temple 
will come to replace him. When he 
has gone. Haejin decides to burn 
Hyegok’s possessions. The jay, still 
watching him from the temple roof, 
flies away. Kibong leads the cow 
across the marshlands at the foot 
of the mountain. 

• The title is itself a koan. a Zen 
riddle with no immediate 
answer, asking how and why Zen 
Buddhist theory was carried from 
India to China. Korea and beyond. 
Bodhi-Dharma (supposed to have 
lived AD 460-534) went to China to 
preach a doctrine of Enlightenment 
founded exclusively on meditation: 
a profoundly passive doctrine, 
teaching that Nirvana - synonymous 
with emptiness - is attainable 
through a level of concentration that 
transcends conscious thought. This 
school of Buddhism, more widely 
known by its Japanese name ‘Zen’ 
than by its Chinese (‘Chan’) or 
Sanskrit (‘Dhyana’) names, stands 
apart from nine other principal 
schools, most of which teach very 
much more complex cosmogonies 
and prescribe much more active 
social roles for adherents. But Zen 
Buddhism had particular appeal 
in China, where its doctrines 
intersected with the precepts 
and practice of Taoism, and to a 
lesser extent in Korea, where it 
seemed to relate to some aspects 
of Shamanism. 

Bae Yong-Kyun’s film is an almost 
programmatic account of‘the way 
of Zen’, with its three central 
protagonists clearly representing 
three ages of man. and its minimal 
plot (the creature that breaks free 
of its bonds, flashbacks to the 
‘heartless’ severity of family ties) 
spelling out the various 
preconditions to the attainment 
of Nirvana. In accompanying notes, 
Bae rather disingenuously denies 
that his film is about Zen Buddhism 
but pleads universal relevance; he 
asserts a relationship between Zen 
and Heidegger’s philosophy. Jung’s 
psychology. Surrealist art and. most 
controversially, Erich Fromm’s 
solipsistic concepts of mental health. 
He argues against ultra-rationalism 
and for irrationality and illogic, but 
the film is in some respects almost 
pedantic in its insistence on 
explication. 

In this light, it is surprisingly easy 
to reduce the film to one central 
issue: the problem of coming to 
terms with physical death. It is not a 
problem for the elderly master 
Hyegok, who (whether or not he 
attains Nirvana) accepts his 


impending demise with perfect 
equanimity. But it is a problem for 
both Kibong. who has to cremate 
Hyegok and scatter his ashes, and 
Haejin. who has to learn from his 
unthinking murder of a bird and 
from the passing of his surrogate 
parent. The implication in the final 
scenes, in which Haejin decides to 
burn Hyegok’s possessions and is 
released from the watchful eye of the 
jay, is that these things come easier 
to an innocent child than they do to 
a troubled adult. None of this is 
exactly revelatory, and it is easy to see 
why the film has attracted derision 
from some reviewers. 

But despite its underlying 
obviousness, the film does edge 
towards a seductive irrationality. 
There is no clear logic behind its 
narrative construction, which glides 
from exposition to flashbacks and 
dreams and back without noticeable 
variations in tone or style. The 
uncertainties about the narrative 
tense mesh with the overall 
languorousness of pace to work 
against clear-cut interpretations. And 
the images of the forest, the waterfall 
and pellucid rock pools have the kind 
of hard-edged beauty found in Ansel 
Adams’ landscape photography: 
an almost surreal intensity that 
transcends picturesqueness and 
induces an unexpected degree of 
concentration in the viewer. Bae’s 
framing and elegantly brief tracking 
shots are not at all rigorous in the 
Bresson manner, but the patterns of 
repetition and minor variation build 
up a cumulative weight that is 
potently atmospheric. 

Why Did Bodhi-Dharma Leave for the 
East? is the first Korean movie ever 
released in Britain, and no film could 
be less representative of the Korean 
film industry in general. Bae, a forty- 
year-old teacher of painting in Taegu, 
far from Seoul, spent four years 
making it, separating himself from 
the mainstream film industry as 
rigorously as his characters separate 
themselves from ‘the world’. Its 
status as an independent art movie 
might suggest that it is breaking new 
ground, but that would be some 
distance from the whole truth. 
Korean cinema in fact has a long and 
distinguished tradition of tackling 
Buddhist themes; veteran director Im 
Kwon-Taek. for instance, has made 
two remarkable features (Come, Come, 
Upward and Mandala) that dramatise 
the conflicts between different 
schools of Buddhism and measure 
Buddhist ideals against social and 
sexual realities. Bae Yong-Kyun is 
merely the first Korean director to 
bring a ‘purist’ eye to such concerns 
while adopting a ’cottage industry’ 
approach to film-making. That is 
where his singularity lies, not in his 
faintly precious attempt to grasp 
universal truths. 

Tony Rayns 
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France 1990 

Director: Christian de Chalonge 

• Paris. 1942: Dr Petiot is 

watching a black-and-white 
horror film when he becomes so 
angry that he jumps into the screen... 
and enters his own surgery. After 
seeing his patients. Petiot meets a 
Polish couple, the Guziks. and Petiot 
(known to them as Dr Eugene) agrees 
to arrange a passage to Argentina for 
the Jewish Nathan Guzik. In the 
meantime. Petiot does his rounds 
through a desolate Paris, often 
refusing payment from his more 
impoverished patients. 

Keeping his appointment with 
Nathan. Petiot takes him back to an 
empty building where they are 
interrupted by a man who insists 
that the doctor accompany him 
immediately. Petiot agrees and visits 
a chateau where he is greeted by 
French prostitutes and Nazi soldiers 
and is given several packages by his 
companion (a member of the French 
Gestapo). Later, while Petiot is 
burning the parcels in his cellar, a 
human head drops out. That evening. 
Nathan is given a ‘vaccine’ that 
causes him to asphyxiate. After 
disposing of his body. Petiot returns 
home to his wife and son. 

1943: Ivan Drezner. a Jewish 
refugee, enters a barber shop 
(a French Resistance base) and asks 
for Dr Eugene. Although he claims 
to have just escaped from a prison 
camp, and needs an urgent passage 
to South America, he admits to Petiot 
that his escape was facilitated by the 
Germans in order to break the escape 
route. Losing Drezner’s Gestapo tail. 
Petiot returns to his haunt, and after 
ensuring that the Nazis do not 
associate Eugene with Petiot, kills 
Drezner with a vaccine. Later Petiot 
is seen burning more packages in 
his cellar. 

The next morning, heavy smoke 
attracts the police to a deserted 
building, inside which they discover 
human remains. Two months later, 
a disguised Petiot watches a newsreel 
about his horrific exploits. August 
1944: Petiot is now hunting Nazi 
collaborators in the guise of Valery 
(a dead doctor). Unable to resist 
sending a letter defending his former 
activities to a Paris newspaper, Petiot 
is exposed when a colleague at work 
compares the published handwriting 
to Valery’s. Petiot is captured in 
a cinema while watching a horror 
film. A voice-over informs us of 
Petiot's collection of diverse 
possessions, all of which are put 
on display for the relatives of his 
unfortunate victims. 


• Despite dealing with a man 
convicted of twenty-four 
murders, Christian de Chalonge’s 
DocteurPetiot immediately distances 
itself from its contemporary 


counterparts by having its serial 
killer leap - literally - into a larger- 
than-life Grand Guignol fantasy that 
he is watching in a cinema at the 
beginning of the film. The motive 
for this spectacular desecration is 
Petiot’s disdain for the looming 
shadows and exaggerated menace 
on the screen, which presumably 
insults his intelligence (and perhaps 
his credibility as a mass murderer). 

At once funny and unsettling, 

Petiot’s gesture sets the tone for the 
rest of the film which unfolds in 
an instantly recognisable but highly 
idiosyncratic visual manner. 

Making a virtue of the fact that 
it has no intention of becoming a 
study in forensic psychiatry (the film 
pointedly refuses to explain Petiot’s 
behaviour). DocteurPetiot plunges its 
anti-hero into a landscape every bit 
as nightmarishly over-the-top as the 
films he professes to despise. With 
kohl lines under Petiot’s eyes (shades 
of Conrad Veidt) and nods towards 
Robert Weine and Fritz Lang, the 
film is also knowing enough to 
incorporate the abstract industrial 
terrain of David Lynch (complete 
with howling pipes and eerie echoes). 

Fortunately, such stylised imagery 
serves a function beyond just 
littering the film with ‘buff’ 
references. As shot by Patrick 
Blossier, the city is a mixture of 
shadows - light only begins to 
intrude after the Liberation, marking 
the end of Docteur Petiot’s reign and 
his self-confessed love of the dark - 
and of jagged edges. The city’s 
architecture becomes, in effect, both 
a sign of and an inspiration for the 
prevailing lawlessness (an apposite 
reflection of the Nazi presence), 
and underlines why a man driven 
by unnatural impulses would find 
himself perfectly at home there. 

It’s a measure of Chalonge’s 
audacity that he brings his tale full 
circle by having Petiot arrested 
behind another cinema screen, 
and then proceeds to pull back into 
reality by blending the black-and- 
white queue of on-screen refugees 
with a procession of relatives 
trawling through Petiot’s macabre 
horde of possessions in order to 
reclaim their dead. Petiot’s diverse 
commitments - tirelessly altruistic 
doctor, loyal husband, caring father, 
a friend of the Resistance and a Nazi 
collaborator (at one point he is asked 
if he ever finds the time to sleep) - 
are all vividly illustrated and enmesh 
him inextricably with every aspect 
of his community. While other serial 
killers will always be social 
anomalies, and thus to some degree 
allow a comfortable distance 
between us and them. Petiot 
managed to operate at a time when 
a certain type of serial killing 
became the norm, and hence too 
close for comfort. 

Farrah Anwar 
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USA 1990 

Director: Adrian Lyne 

• New York, the 1970s. Jacob 
Singer, a downwardly mobile 
Jewish intellectual employed as a 
postal worker, is literally haunted by 
nightmares which stem from his 
experiences in Vietnam. Once 
happily married with a child. Jacob 
now lives with Jezzie, a co-worker, 
and gets some comfort from the 
ministrations of Louis, an osteopath 
who is treating him for his old 
wounds. However, Jacob is 
increasingly plagued by visions of 
demonic creatures walking the 
streets and subways of the city. 

At a party, Jacob meets a palm 
reader who says that his lifeline 
suggests he has already died, 
whereupon he has a breakdown 
and imagines Jezzie fusing with a 
demon. He barely survives, switching 
periodically into an alternative 
dream existence in which he is still 
with his wife Sarah, and their dead 
son, Gabe, is still alive. Paul, a friend 
from the war, confides in Jacob that 
he is having similar episodes, and is 
coming to believe that they have 
something to do with a mysterious 
experiment performed in Vietnam. 
Jacob is given cause to believe Paul’s 
ravings when the latter is blown 
up by a car bomb. 

At the funeral, Jacob meets up 
with other members of his old unit 
who are all suffering from the same 
symptoms, and they band together to 
employ a lawyer to dig into the affair. 
The others are eventually scared off, 
but Jacob sticks with the case, and 
the lawyer determines that their unit 
might never actually have been 
deployed in combat, although they 
all have memories of a violent 
encounter. Finally, Jacob is cornered 
by Michael, an ex-drug designer who 
was blackmailed by the CIA into 
conducting tests on American 
soldiers, injecting Jacob’s unit with 
an experimental drug called the 
Ladder which rid them of their 
inhibitions against violence, 
whereupon they turned on each 
other in a murderous orgy. 

Michael, who offers an antidote to 
the Ladder, is destroyed by the 
demonic conspirators who have been 
tormenting Jacob. Louis then tells 
Jacob the truth, that he died during 
the Ladder experiment and that ► 



...and medical science (Danny Aiello) 
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◄ this is a fantasy world of his own 
creation, which he persists in 
remaining in because he is still too 
attached to his earthly life. Gabe 
appears to transport Jacob to the 
next stage of existence... 


• Written in 1981, Bruce Joel 
Rubin’s script has had a rocky 
road to the screen - with Brian De 
Palma. Sidney Lumet and Ridley 
Scott among the directors interested 
in the project at various stages. 

It gained something of a reputation 
in 1984. when American Film listed 
it as one of the ten best unproduced 
screenplays in Hollywood. In 
the event. Jacob’s Ladder was 
overshadowed at the American box 
office by the Rubin-scripted Ghost, 
a more bucolic variation on its theme 
with feel-good transcendence instead 
of nightmare torment awaiting 
its hero in an after-life limbo. 

Rubin, who first tackled his after¬ 
life obsession in Brainstorm, evidently 
prefers to use standardised Christian 
images of angels and demons, which 
Adrian Lyne has rethought with 
more twisted and bizarre visions 
of physical abnormality. Certainly, 
Lyne does manage to make several 
scenes uneasily effective, as when 
a loud 70s party turns into a 
Boschian vision, or Jacob is trundled 
on a stretcher to a hell where rotting 
meat chunks litter the floor. Also, 

Tim Robbins’ performance lends 
depth to a protagonist who seems 
to be conceived in terms of situations 
(a PhD working as a postman) and 
hoary cliches (a traumatised Vietnam 
veteran) rather than characteristics. 

However, it is unfortunate that 
the film has arrived here so soon 
after the re-release of Carnival of Souls. 
of which it is effectively a blunt 
remake. Herk Harvey’s film 
managed the plight of a soul trapped 
in limbo, much more elegantly, while 
revealing just how spurious the 
Vietnam conspiracy plot of Jacob's 
Ladder really is. As it stands, the film 
builds interestingly but collapses 
in its last third, as Michael takes 
Jacob into an alley to explain away 
in detail a plot that turns out to be 
a complete red herring - Jacob would 
still be in his situation if he had been 
killed in regular combat, or hanged 
at Owl Creek. 

The film then trots out an angelic 
osteopath to deliver the message: 

“If you’re frightened of dying and 
holding on, you’ll see devils tearing 
your life away, but if you’ve made 
your peace, then the devils are 
really angels freeing you from the 
earth”. Whereupon, the annoyingly 
named Gabe. played by the 
annoyingly angelic Macaulay 
Culkin, drags Jacob off into the light, 
leaving behind earthly confusions 
that have seriously blunted the 
effect of the film. 

Kim Newman 
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USA 1990 

Director: Bashar Shbib 

Julia, an author of children’s 
books, hesitates over her reply 
to live-in lover Jack’s proposal 
of marriage, having become 
increasingly dissatisfied with the 
predictability of their relationship. 

As Jack is preparing to leave for the 
publisher's office where he works, 
Julia answers the telephone to a man, 
Daniel, who purports to be a friend 
of hers from some years back. 
Unconvinced, she nevertheless 
responds to his jokey confessional 
tone, and accepts his suggestion that 
they keep chatting as they go about 
their chores. 

Julia soon finds herself talking for 
the first time about her earliest and 
most intimate sexual experiences. 
Daniel even remains on the line 
when Jack returns unexpectedly at 
lunchtime and makes hasty love to 
Julia in the kitchen. Jack accedes to 
Julia’s request for a few days alone 
to make up her mind about their 
future, and repairs to his mother’s. 
Julia agrees to meet Daniel and is 
disturbed when, while showing him 
the view from her beachside balcony, 
he is accosted by a strange woman, 
Jackie, who addresses him as Charles. 
Daniel pointedly ignores her, and 
he and Julia make ecstatic love; 
Daniel later slips away while Julia 
is asleep. Next day, Jackie reappears 
and tells Julia that she met Daniel 
exactly as Julia did. and that he is 
the victim of his obsessional and 
compulsively seductive behaviour. 

Armed with Daniel’s address. 

Julia walks in unannounced to 
discover Daniel once more protesting 
love down the telephone. She storms 
out in disgust and agrees to marry 
Jack. Daniel confronts Julia at her 
apartment, admits his obsession, 
but protests that he has genuinely 
fallen in love with her. An argument 
between Daniel and Jack develops 
into uneasy companionship over 
a bottle of whisky while Julia walks 
off in disgust. Next morning, Jack 
tells her that he is leaving, and she 
tells the eager Daniel that she needs 
a couple of months to herself to 
write, before she dances off down 
the beach. 


Made on a shoestring budget 
and shot in two weeks, Julia 
Has Two Lovers not surprisingly bears 
the marks of those economies. 
Disappointingly, it has none of the 
insight or vivacity that might be 
compensating virtues. On paper, the 
project probably seemed promising 
enough as an examination, after sex, 
lies and videotape, of a woman caught 
between domestic predictability and 
obsession. But where that film 
succeeded through its stylish 
direction and visual and aural 
literacy. Bashar Shbib shows little 


evidence of either, leaving his 
performers to flail their way 
through scenes which usually arrive 
at some culminating embarrassment: 
Julia dancing alone to a favourite 
record and coaxing Daniel to do the 
same, or the pair linked by a single 
strand of spaghetti across the 
dining table. 

Shbib reveals a less than light 
touch by opening the film with 
a long-held shot of Julia and Jack 
filmed upwards through the bars 
of a supermarket trolley. Elsewhere, 
the dialogue all too often fizzles 
into banality, and there are 
awkwardnesses in handling the 
secondary characters (both men’s 
mothers loom unnecessarily 
large). It is odd to read in the 
production notes that Shbib and 
Daphna Kastner used their own 
apartments as locations, because 
little sense of individual lives reaches 
the screen. Likewise, although the 
script tags Jack and Julia as 
publisher and author respectively, 
nothing of their professional 
existence enters the film. 

What is lacking is any real 
autobiographical quality, as in the 
films of Henry Jaglom, with whom 
both Kastner and David Duchovny 
have worked. Yet, frustratingly. 
much of the story material which 
Kastner has incorporated carries a 
sense of authenticity: Julia’s account 
of her drift into Jack’s life (he 
publishes her stories), the practical 
difficulty she has getting out of it (it 
is his apartment although, 
contradictorily, it is he who later 
moves out), and the passivity at the 
heart of her sexual encounters. Sadly, 
the film proves a rather poor vehicle 
for its own themes. 

Verina Glaessner 
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United Kingdom 1991 
Director: Peter Medak 

• London. 1941. During an air 
raid, young Derek Bentley 
is rescued after being buried under 
rubble. Seven years later, Derek 
suffers a fit after he and two friends 
are caught smashing up a workman's 
shed. At Kingswood Approved School 
in 1951. Derek is found to be 
epileptic and of low intelligence, 
and is released on probation. For a 
year. Derek stays in his room reading 
comics and film magazines, until 
his sister Iris draws him out. 

Now aged eighteen, he meets 
sixteen-year-old Chris Craig, a volatile 
delinquent who introduces Derek 
to the criminal underworld 
inhabited by his older brother Niven. 
At school. Chris and the other boys 
swap guns and ammunition left over 
from the war. Derek is rejected for 
National Service because of his 
epilepsy. After Niven is arrested 
and sent to prison for twelve years, 
Derek avoids Chris for a short time; 
but despite his father’s disapproval, 
the friendship is rekindled. 

Chris. Derek and two other boys 
plan to rob a butcher’s shop, but give 
up the idea when they discover the 
owner still inside. The two other boys 
leave, but Chris and Derek continue 
to a nearby sweet factory. Spotted 
on the roof, the boys are surrounded 
by armed police, and in the ensuing 
gun battle Chris shoots one of them 
dead and wounds another, before 
diving off the roof and severely 
injuring himself. Both boys are 
arrested and in court the prosecution 
claims that Derek - who is alleged 
to have shouted the inciteful words, 
“Let him have it. Chris” - is also 
guilty of murder. 

The jury finds both boys guilty, 
but with a recommendation for 
mercy in Derek’s case. Nevertheless. 
Derek is condemned to hang, while 
Chris - who is too young to be 
executed - is sentenced to be 
detained at Her Majesty’s Pleasure. 

An appeal against the death sentence 
is refused, and despite petitions from 
thousands of members of the public, 
a reprieve is refused by the Home 
Secretary. On the eve of the 
execution, Derek dictates a letter 
to his parents. A plea to the Queen 
for clemency goes unheeded, and 
Derek is hanged. An end title reveals 
that Chris Craig left prison in 1964, 
after serving ten years, and that 
Derek’s sister Iris is still trying 
to clear her brother’s name. 


• The straightforward. 

chronological narrative of this 
often moving naturalistic drama 
is both its major emotional strength 
and its chief dramatic weakness. 
Having taken an inordinate amount 
of time to get to the night of the 
shooting, it then skips through the 


crucial court scenes in order to 
regain its primary focus, wronged 
victim Derek Bentley and his long- 
suffering family. As a result, very 
little of any substance occurs in the 
first half of the film, which is 
comprised of plot exposition, scene¬ 
setting and incidental period flavour. 
Given this lack of momentum, 
a better strategy might have been 
to begin with the shooting, then 
trace the events leading up to it 
before exploring the legal and 
personal aftermath. 

Let Him Have It is an ‘issue-based’ 
picture which consciously refuses 
to address the issues. To cite but 
one example, the question of 
whether Bentley ever uttered the 
incriminating words, “Let him have 
it", a matter much disputed during 
the course of the trial, is here simply 
presented as a fact. Scriptwriters Neal 
Purvis and Robert Wade prefer 
instead to dwell on the personal 
price paid by Bentley and the 
emotional cost to his family. Their 
script thus has a very different 
perspective from the television 
documentary based on David Yallop’s 
book To Encourage the Others, which 
concerned itself more particularly 
with the dubious machinations 
of the legal and political 
establishment. By focusing so tightly 
on Derek Bentley and his family, the 
film also tends to lose sight of the 
broader social context - in particular, 
the argument put forward by several 
contemporary commentators that 
Bentley was sacrificed to appease 
those influential elements who 
feared an epidemic of teenage 
lawlessness. 

Seen mainly from Derek’s point 
of view, the early scenes emphasise 
his gentleness, vulnerability and 
gullibility, his naive perception 
of the dangerously exciting Craig 
distorted by a desperate need to 
belong, and by fantasy images 
gleaned from gangster movies like 
White Heat. Even so, one senses a 
degree of special pleading in the 
script’s black-and-white portrayal of 
Bentley as the wholly innocent dupe 
of the maniacal and Svengali-like 
Craig. Full credit, though, to 
newcomer Chris Eccleston, whose 
delicately nuanced portrayal of 
Bentley lends an extraordinary power 
to the harrowing finale, in particular 
the scene in which he dictates the 
final letter to his parents. But 
inevitable comparisons with The 
Kray'S, a broadly related 50s crime 
movie also directed by Peter Medak. 
do not work to this film’s advantage. 
Medak has done a workmanlike job, 
but without the complex narrative 
underpinning of Phillip Ridley’s 
script for The Krays, he is left straining 
after a heightened visual style 
curiously at odds with the prosaic 
naturalism of the script. 

Nigel Floyd 
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USA 1991 

Director: Mel Brooks 

Callous billionaire Goddard 
Bolt is within sight of realising 
his biggest dream: the creation of 
a business complex. Bolt City, in 
a derelict area of downtown Los 
Angeles. But rival developer Vance 
Crasswell lures him into a bet: 
if Bolt can survive thirty days on 
the downtown streets without any 
resources. Crasswell will give up his 
claim to the site. Bereft of money 
and credit cards. Bolt - soon 
rechristened Pepto by his fellow 
derelicts - finds the first days hard. 
When two hoodlums, Mean Victor 
and Yo. steal his shoes. Molly, 
a combative bag lady, comes to his 
rescue; she grudgingly takes charge 
of the novice, and shows him the 
local rescue mission. 

After the hoodlums set fire to 
Molly’s shelter. Bolt agrees to lure 
them into a trap at a chop suey 
restaurant, where they are brained 
by a cauldron of vegetables. 
Aggravated by Bolt’s failure to forfeit 
his bet, Crasswell arranges to close 
down the mission on a night of 
torrential rain. Bolt survives the foul 
weather, but another derelict - Sailor 
- dies. On the thirtieth day. Bolt 
tells Molly about his real identity 
and the bet with Crasswell. Using 
Molly’s money, they reach Bolt’s 
lavish mansion, only to find 
Crasswell in residence after Bolt’s 
former henchmen caved in to 
financial inducements and declared 
Bolt mentally unfit to control 
his own affairs. 

After attempting to salvage some 
of his precious possessions. Bolt is 
ejected, empty-handed. Increasingly 
desperate, he lands in hospital after 
a furious argument with a crazed 
derelict known as J. Paul Getty. Sent 
into a coma by a drug overdose, he 
is awakened with Molly’s loving 
encouragement, and determines 
to fight back. At Crasswell’s ground¬ 
breaking ceremony on the downtown 
site, with television crews in 
attendance. Bolt rallies the derelicts, 
who disrupt proceedings. Crasswell. 
trapped in a caterpillar tractor’s 
pincers, finally accepts defeat. Two 
weeks later. Bolt has regained legal 
control of his affairs; he scraps his 
Bolt City project, establishes plans 
for low-cost housing and a health 
clinic, and marries Molly. 


Past comic film-makers have 
successfully snatched laughter 
from the jaws of death, or at least 
severe poverty. Chaplin managed 
it in his slum-bound amalgams of 
slapstick and sentiment; Preston 
Sturges managed it in Sullivan's 
Travels. Mel Brooks, though, must 
be one of the least likely candidates 
for comedy with a social point; the 
best of his past films swing happily 


between HollyWood spoof, vaudeville 
schtick, and strip-joint vulgarity, 
never brushing against reality at all. 

Hardly surprising, then, that 
Life Stinks rarely establishes a fruitful 
relationship with its chosen world of 
the homeless, crazed and destitute. 
Much of the time, the downbeat, 
resolutely grimy settings - piled high 
with filth, cardboard homes and 
assorted street offal - prove a hurdle 
Brooks’ jokes can never surmount. 
Some of the jokes themselves - such 
as Molly’s impersonation of someone 
noisily dying in their sleep, or Sailor’s 
observation that a jutting pair of 
neckbones are a sure sign of 
approaching death - skirt the 
boundaries of what can be 
considered comic. The film only 
truly roars to life once Brooks’ 
humour reaches the stylised level 
of burlesque: the hospital scene, for 
instance, where Bolt is drugged into 
a coma by a harassed doctor 
constantly prescribing 500 millilitres 
of this and that, or the slapping 
routine between Bolt and J. Paul 
Getty, where the two derelicts argue 
about who is the richer. 

Brooks’ prescribed character 
brings its own problems. At first, 
Goddard Bolt - outrageously cocky 
and callous - seems a pleasant 
variation on Brooks’ usual screen 
persona. But once stripped of gold 
jewellery, toupee and credit cards, 
Bolt becomes a patsy, staggering 
helplessly and tediously from one 
misfortune to another. Lacking an 
assertive central character to drive 
the film forward. Life Stinks soon 
disintegrates into uncoordinated 
moods and routines: from routine 
slapstick and a few Chaplinesque 
tears to a splashy rag-factory dance, 
staged in the manner of a 50s MGM 
musical. For all its attempt to derive 
inspiration from a current social 
blight. Life Stinks only increases 
the feeling of irrelevance and 
superannuation hanging over 
Mel Brooks’ recent output. 

Geoff Brown 
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United Kingdom 1990 
Director: Istvan Szabo 

• Zoltan Szanto. a conductor 

little-known outside his native 
Hungary, accepts an invitation to 
conduct Opera Europa in a 
performance of Tannhauser to be 
broadcast by satellite to twenty-seven 
countries. Arriving in Paris, he is 
introduced to the opera 
administrators: Jorge Picabia, its 
Spanish director; Miss Malikoff, 
his assistant and the daughter of 
Russian nobility; and Jean Gabor, 
a fellow Hungarian with unfailingly 
bureaucratic instincts. He is 
surprised to find in the chorus, 
and representing the union, 
an old flame. Jana. 

Gradually, he becomes 
disillusioned by the work practices 
he confronts. Not only is his initial 
address to his cast about his reading 
of the opera fragmented beyond 
comprehension by informal 
simultaneous translation into several 
languages, but he is unable to 
rehearse effectively due to union 
rules. He also finds his pay endlessly 
delayed. He takes a dislike to his diva, 
Karin Anderson, and during 
a rehearsal his patience snaps; 
he launches into an improvised song 
of protest and is taken aback when 
she lustily joins in. 

Soon they are romantically 
involved, and when she goes to 
Budapest for a concert, he contrives 
to join her. Zoltan’s wife Edith learns 
of the affair and threatens to throw 
him out. But despite Karin’s efforts 
to end the affair. Zoltan persists in 
his infatuation. As the opening 
approaches, disasters multiply. 

The set designer takes an overdose 
of heroin; Jana is rushed pregnant 
to hospital; and the picketing of 
an environmental group 
proves obstructive. 

The audience asembles, but the 
company finds they are unable to 
raise the safety curtain: 
a technicians’ strike has been called. 
As the audience grows restless. Karin 
suggests they give a concert 
performance in front of the curtain: 
their passion will make up for lack of 
sets. This they do, and all differences 
are subsumed in the magnificence 
of Wagner’s music and the artistry 
and devotion of the performers. 


• Meeting Venus , which falls into 
the ‘putting on a show’ genre 
of Hollywood musical, also denies 
the genre by making this particular 
show a Wagnerian opera. It’s a wilful 
challenge to mainstream Hollywood, 
in other words, its pleasures not 
instantly available and not 
necessarily available to all (there are 
some nice jibes at the vulgarity of 
modern opera set design and 
choreography). It is also a talky film, 
the thoughts of the protagonist 


rendered through a voice-over 
delivering letters he writes, or only 
thinks of writing, to his wife. 

David Puttnam, whose show 
this very much is, has said that 
he hoped the film, which grew out 
of a conversation he had with Istvan 
Szabo about the latter’s own 
experiences of directing an 
internationally cast opera in Paris, 
might stand as a sort of blueprint 
for a new European cinema. It 
comes at a key moment for the 
British film industry, as it hovers 
between providing a beach-head for 
Hollywood’s further penetration of 
Europe or. optimistically, the reverse. 

Istvan Szabo was, tactically, 
a good choice of director - with his 
Oscar for Mephisto and his previous 
films. Confidence. Colonel Redl and 
Hanussen, dedicated to exploring the 
moral dilemmas at the heart of being 
a European. He has brought with 
him his regular collaborator, 
cinematographer Lajos Koltai, who 
conjures everywhere, from the bleak 
architecture of international airports 
to the warm, ornate spaces of the 
opera house (Budapest’s State Opera 
doubling for Paris), an atmosphere 
heavy with intimations of seduction, 
disorder and disaster that is worthy 
of Powell-Pressburger’s Red Shoes. 
Gradually, Opera Europa is revealed 
to harbour not only the residue of 
acrimony left by Europe's fraught 
history, but the crippling detritus 
of a socialist-inspired bureaucracy, 
in which union rules prevent Szanto 
from ever rehearsing chorus and 
orchestra together. 

At the climax. Wagner’s opera 
itself is pressed into ‘speaking for’ 
that moment when the gates to 
East Europe opened, as the chorus 
troop movingly down the theatre’s 
central aisle. In the production 
notes, it is also suggested that the 
plight of the Wagnerian hero, forced 
to choose between the profane love 
offered by Venus and the sacred 
embodied by Elizabeth, parallels 
that of Szanto himself, caught 
between Karin and his quotidian 
affection for Edith. 

Had this been explored, it would 
have articulated the larger question 
of “how we should live, with whom 
and why”, as Szanto puts it in his 
speech on the Tannhauser theme. 

That this doesn’t happen is largely 
due to the miscasting of Glenn Close 
as Karin (which illustrates all too 
clearly the perils of international 
film production). At one point Karin 
refers to herself as, by (false) 
reputation, a cold fish. Nowhere, 
however, does she disprove this 
evaluation by convincing as either 
object, or subject, of desire. The film 
fails to achieve the Powell-like 
obsessiveness needed to lift it above 
merely acute, telling and finely 
registered observation. 

Verina Glaessner 
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USA 1991 

Director: Dan Aykroyd 

Chris Thorne, a New York 
financial journalist, and his 
attractive new neighbour, lawyer 
Diane Lightson, arrange to drive to 
Atlantic City for a business reception. 
Fausto and Renalda Squiriniszu. 
Brazilian clients, invite themselves 
along for the drive, and persuade 
Chris to take a scenic detour from 
the freeway. After Chris has partially 
ignored a stop sign in the desolate 
village of Valkenvania, his passengers 
egg him on to speed away from the 
local police, who nevertheless 
catch up with him. 

Dennis Purdah and his female 
cousin, both cops, take the New 
Yorkers before the 106-year-old justice 
of the peace, Alvin Valkenheiser. who 
still has a grudge against bankers 
because a sharp operator duped his 
family while he was away in World 
War I and turned Valkenvania into 
a strip-mined toxic waste dump. 
Because of a legal loophole. 
Valkenvania has a feudal system, 
and the judge can indulge his whims. 
While the New Yorkers are stuck 
overnight in the cellar, the judge 
sentences a group of more obnoxious 
speeders to death, feeding them into 
Mr Bonestripper, a fairground 
execution device. 

Discovering that thousands 
of people have ‘disappeared’ in 
Valkenvania over the last hundred 
years, the New Yorkers try to escape, 
and the Brazilians successfully bribe 
Dennis to allow them to go free. 
When a rap group are brought before 
the bench, the judge lets them off 
because he likes music, although 
he calls upon them to witness the 
wedding of Chris to his mute 
granddaughter Eldona, while Diane 
falls into the hands of Bobo and Li’l 
Debbull, adult-sized babies. 

Chris escapes, and rescues Diane 
from an execution machine. 



Honourable role: Dan Aykroyd 


hopping on a train to get free of 
Valkenvania. Returning to the town 
with the National Guard. Chris 
and Diane discover that the state 
authorities have tolerated and 
encouraged the judge’s methods of 
dealing with crime. However, a mine 
fire that has been burning since the 
20s flares up, and the town is 
destroyed. Back in New York, Chris 
sees the judge on a television news 
report about the disaster, declaring 
that his entire family has been made 
homeless and will have to move in 
with his grandson-in-law. 


In recent years, the Saturday 
Night Live/National Lampoon 
generation of comedians have mainly 
opted to appear in bland formula 
vehicles. Nothing But Trouble - filmed 
as Valkenvania - at least manages to 
hark hack to the self-indulgent but 
unpredictable days of 1941 and The 
Blues Brothers, when being funny, 
much less obeying the notional 
rules of the ‘well-made film’, came 
a long way down the list of film- 
making priorities. Trouble combines 
absolute failure as a comedy with 
a surprisingly interesting and 
disgusting vision of grotesque 
Americana. 

The stars - Chase. Candy and 
Aykroyd, either blandly reprising 
established personae or buried under 
Dick Tracy-style make-up effects - 
invariably fall as flat as the 
conventional jokes. There are further 
miscalculations, like the inclusion 
of a pointless rap interlude, with 
Aykroyd’s monstrous JP joining the 
group digital underground on 
a Phantom of the Opera -style pump 
organ, and an ending that straggles 
on through three or four finales. 

However, there is a very real sense 
of the bizarre at work. Judge 
Valkenheiser, a ‘Shire Reeve’ under 
a legal system that predates the 
Magna Carta, is a truly disgusting 
creation, with a false nose that 
sometimes resembles a penis 
covering a war wound, and 
a crumbling lair outfitted with Heath 
Robinson devices. Equally, the giant 
babies are genuinely disturbing and 
unpleasant creations, and Aykroyd 
films them with an unflinching 
griminess that is comparable to the 
monstrous retards of the rural 
massacre cycle of the 70s. 

Ultimately, the self-contained 
world of Valkenvania - with literal 
heaps of human bones, Kafkaesque 
fairground execution devices, 
automobile Stonehenge, and 
collection of inbred monstrosities 
- is a nightmare community in 
an honourable tradition, half-way 
between the Munsters and the 
Addams Family on the one hand, 
and Tobe Hooper’s cannibal cook-out 
and Wes Craven’s mutant-plagued 
hills on the other. 

Kim Newman 
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USA 1991 

Director: Stephen Gyllenhaal 

• 1949. In a small town in Ether 
County. Georgia, Hanna Trout, 
once a schoolteacher, has made what 
has turned out to be a mistaken 
marriage to local store owner and 
loan broker Paris Trout, who lives 
by his own unyielding business code. 
Hanna defies Trout to take a young 
black girl, Rosie Sayers, who has been 
bitten by a possibly rabid fox, to the 
doctor. Trout meanwhile sells a car 
on terms to Rosie’s elder brother 
Henry Ray. but when the car is 
involved in an accident, and turns 
out to be rusted through, the 
outraged youth returns it to Trout. 

Shortly afterwards. Trout storms 
out to the Sayers’ house, with 
ex-policeman Buster Devonne, 
to demand his overdue payment. 
Henry Ray flees, but the two men 
fatally shoot Rosie and wound her 
mother Mary. When subsequently 
visited by his lawyer, Harry Seagraves, 
Trout denies responsibility for the 
shootings, invoking his right 
to collect his debt. He has said 
nothing to Hanna, whom he suspects 
of trying to poison him, and when 
he hears that she has been to the 
hospital to see Rosie Sayers’ body, 
he half-drowns her in the bath 
to convince her not to undermine 
his position. 

Trout remains truculent when 
questioned by prosecutor Carl 
Bonner (“Somebody got shot - they 
did it theyselves"). sure that no jury 
in town will convict him. Seagraves 
prepares his defence, though with 
mounting doubts: he is sick when 
he sees the bloodstains in the Sayers 
home. Hanna attends Rosie’s burial, 
and when she returns is sexually 
assaulted with a bottle by the 
increasingly unhinged Trout. Hanna 
bolts herself inside her bedroom, 
and Trout sets about turning his part 
of the house into a fortress, laying 
glass across the bedroom floor and 
destroying all the food. Hanna cuts 
herself on broken glass and is 
tended by Seagraves; though 
clearly attracted to her, he still asks 
her not to do anything to hurt her 
husband’s case. 

During the course of the trial, 
however, she and Seagraves become 
lovers. Trout is found guilty of 
manslaughter, but no sooner is he 
delivered to prison than a bribe to 
local officials frees him. He returns 
to town, where he is ignored but 
tolerated, locked inside his delusions, 
visiting his silent, immobilised 
mother in an old people’s home. 
Hanna and Seagraves are living 
happily together as the town’s 
sesquicentennial celebrations get 
underway. But Trout chooses that day 
to take his mother out of the home, 
and in a hotel room overlooking the 
parade he first shoots her then 


threatens Hanna. Seagraves is killed 
when he comes to the rescue, and 
Trout then turns the gun on himself. 

• Befitting a film about the 
South - as if it must 
automatically fall into the genre 
of Southern Gothic - there are many 
ghosts at large in Paris Trout. The 
trouble with Pete Dexter’s adaptation 
of his own novel, in the main 
a neat, intelligent transposition, 
neatly, atmospherically handled 
by first-time director Stephen 
Gyllenhaal, is that he has multiplied 
them rather than delivering the 
shiver of an essential haunting. 

It’s a problem, first of all. of voice. 
The novel has a dry, objective way 
of confronting all these self¬ 
generating absurdities of behaviour 
- generated perhaps by the ’peculiar’ 
condition of the South - which 
Dexter defines through an 
intricate small-town network, less 
immediately peculiar than the social 
relationships of, say, Flannery 
O’Connor. But Dexter has given the 
film a different voice, a first-person 
voice-over from Paris Trout’s wife 
Hanna, which immediately sends 
us looking in the wrong direction 
for the story’s meaning. At the outset, 
Hanna announces that in the spring 
of 1949, an epidemic of rabies broke 
out in Ether County. Georgia, and 
after a subsequent episode in which 
a fourteen-year-old black girl is 
bitten by a possibly rabid fox. she 
concludes, “And that was how 
it all started - a little girl named 
Rosie Sayers and a fox". 

It’s a curious statement, for 
a number of reasons. One of the 
themes of Southern Gothic is that 
it is impossible to say where 
individual tragedies start, that the 
most bizarre aberrations are 
understood to have their beginnings 
in history, slavery, family, the Civil 
War (a point Paris Trout comes to 
by the end). And after Rosie has ► 
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◄ been fatally shot by Trout, the 
rabies epidemic is never mentioned 
again. Nor is it in the novel; but there 
we have not been set up to think of it 
as a metaphor for racism, for the 
social poison whose end product - and 
a man infected by the paranoid fear 
of being poisoned - is Paris Trout. 

Hanna’s voice-over continues 
throughout the film, sometimes 
subjective - “I knew in some way 
he had brought news about me, too”, 
she says of lawyer Seagraves’ first 
visit after Trout’s murders - 
sometimes objective, as when Trout 
himself and his last victims are laid 
to rest: “It’s the oldest lesson of the 
South - it’s easier to bury than to 
forget”. The effect is oddly to suggest 
that she is both the emotional centre 
of the story and yet somehow outside 
it, perhaps an outsider to the town 
and its attitudes, recording in 
hindsight their impact on her as 
she passed through. Neither is true, 
which makes for dramatic confusion, 
although the main purpose of the 
voice-over is clearly to do some 
narrative tidying-up. 

There is such an outsider in the 
novel, the new wife of a young 
lawyer, who also becomes a Trout 
victim. But her unhappiness, and 
her husband’s embarrassment over 
her presence, are simply part of the 
pattern, the pattern that Trout 
exemplifies and has given a crazy 
twist to. Her perspective doesn’t 
explain Trout. By trying to condense 
the members of this social network, 
Dexter has set up too many ways 
of taking them, has made of Hanna 
Trout in particular an impossible 
figure neither inside nor outside 
events. To an extent, Gyllenhaal 
compensates by making such 
a perfect ensemble of the lead 
performances, with Hopper, Barbara 
Hershey and Ed Harris becoming 
a microcosm of a society that can 
no longer be comfortable with itself 
after one outrageous act has revealed 
what it is (“The meaning of what 
happened will not settle”, as 
Seagraves worries during the trial). 

Gyllenhaal also successfully keeps 
other ghosts at bay. As the director 
of a Twin Peaks episode, he has 
eschewed any Lynchian ‘weirdness’, 
and encouraged Hopper to eschew 
the Blue Velvet band of his craziness. 
Hopper in fact is hypnotic as the 
battened-down, beetle-browed Trout, 
whose integrity is his madness, 
his utter self-conviction whether 
committing murder, sexual abuse or 
suicide, his every act justified by his 
business ethic (“You want something, 
you give something up”). It’s a 
performance that belongs in a film 
with a clearer vision: John Huston’s 
Wise Blood, which was consistently 
straight, objective and pellucid about 
one of the most twisted forms of 
madness ever put on the screen. 
Richard Combs 
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USA 1990 

Director: Todd Haynes 

• Hero. An American suburb: 

interviews with neighbours 
and acquaintances investigate the 
story of seven-year-old Richie Beacon, 
who killed his father and then, 
according to his mother Felicia, 
flew away. Richie’s schoolmates and 
teachers express their bewilderment 
at the boy and his way of arousing 
instant animosity. Felicia says that 
her son was “an angel of judgment”, 
and tells how the boy came home 
one day to find her in bed with the 
family gardener. Later, discovering 
her affair, her husband attacked 
her, and Richie took his father’s 
gun and shot him, before flying 
out the window. 

Homo. As a boy, John Broom is 
caught stealing. As an adult prison 
inmate, he recalls idyllic scenes of 
homosexual love in the reformatory 
where he spent his youth. A new 
inmate in Broom’s tough prison is 
Jack Bolton, whom he knew earlier, 
and for whom he feels a renewed 
passion. Broom and Bolton develop 
a tender relationship, but Broom 
begins to feel jealous about the 
attentions shown Bolton by other 
prisoners (including the tough 
convict Rass), and they argue. A fight 
between them culminates in Broom 
raping Bolton. Broom remembers 
watching a scene in the reformatory 
in which Bolton was spat at and 
humiliated by other boys. One night, 
Bolton is killed as he makes an 
escape attempt with Rass. 

Horror. Dr Graves is researching 
the mysteries of the sex drive, but 
his theories are rejected by an angry 
scientific establishment. Having 
isolated the sex drive as a serum in 
his laboratory, he is visited by Nancy 
Olsen, a young colleague; distracted, 
he accidentally drinks the serum. 

His body beginning to mutate, 

Graves kills a woman he meets in 
a bar; a police hunt for the “Leper 
Sex Killer” begins. Nancy is at first 
horrified by Graves’ transformation, 
but accepts him and offers her love. 
Outside, she tries to pretend that 
all is normal, but bystanders flee 
the now horribly mutated Graves. 

A television story announces that 
an epidemic has started, and Nancy 
realises that she too has been affected. 
She subsequently dies, and Graves 
is pursued by the police. Besieged 
at his flat, he addresses the waiting 
crowd before jumping to his death. 


• Conceived in tribute to the 
writings of Jean Genet, Poison 
is a film about deviance, with 
deviance encoded in its structure. 
Its three stories are interwoven, but 
without any apparent overlap or 
connection between them. Each has 
a visual style and a clear narrative 
of its own; and each takes place in 
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its own separate fictional world. The 
‘Hero’ section is set in an archetypal 
mid-American suburb, recorded verite 
fashion, at least until its final primal 
confrontation; the black-and-white 
‘Horror’ section takes place in a 
stylised urban setting that seems 
anachronistically stuck between the 
present and a remembered B-movie 
1950s; and the supposedly American 
setting of‘Homo’ seems a direct 
translation of Genet’s Europe, 
switching between a mediaevally 
grim prison and a 20s pastoral of 
innocent sexuality. The three 
fictional worlds have little in 
common except their varying 
degrees of indeterminacy; together, 
they define an imaginative non¬ 
space, an atopia of desire 
and transgression. 

Despite the invocation of Genet, 
only the prison story seems to relate 
directly to his work. Caught stealing 
as a boy, Broom - like Genet in his 
autobiographical Thief s Journal - 
accepts the name ‘thief’ and makes 
rejection his very raison d’etre. 

Broom’s is a world defined by 
exclusion on many levels - the gay 
criminal’s from the legalistic order, 
and the exclusion that exists within 
the prison itself, with its distinctions 
between ‘masculine’ and ‘feminine’ 
sexuality at once fixed and open to 
slippage. Thus, Broom, apparently 
the very image of the hardened 
macho lag, is thrown off-balance 
by the change in the formerly 
delicate Bolton, whose new hard-man 
stature and highly charged sexuality 
threaten to destabilise Broom’s sense 
of self. A desire based on role-playing 
and role-exchange within the 
prison’s rigidly codified world is beset 
with traps; in this respect, Todd 
Haynes does more justice to Genet’s 
perverse slippages than Fassbinder 
did in his burlesque Querelle. 

The film’s most accessible 
section is its gruesome skit on 50s 
horror which, in its command of 
pop-culture cliches, echoes Haynes’ 
short Superstar, in which Barbie dolls 
enacted the life of anorexic singer 
Karen Carpenter. As well as the 50s 
horror genre in general, the 
story refers explicitly to David 
Cronenberg’s re-reading of it in The 
Fly, and the the body of criticism that 
took that film as an AIDS parable. 

But ‘Horror’ is less about AIDS than 
about the tendency - both of the 
media in general, and of the horror 
genre in particular - to stigmatise 
illness as an object of horror. This is 
a narrative not about sex as disease, 
but about popular culture’s 
reinforcement of the myth of sex as 
disease. The fact that it operates as 
very broad parody allows it to deflate 
those assumptions that Cronenberg’s 
The Fly tended to reinforce even 
while questioning them. 

‘Hero’ is perhaps the most 
fascinating section by virtue of its 


elusiveness. Even though it is cast 
in the language of the TV news 
report, it effectively resists reading. 
How does this domestic anecdote 
relate to the two other stories of 
sexuality, and what is the mystery 
surrounding Richie? His function as 
missing piece in the narrative jigsaw 
that refuses to cohere around him 
is to reveal the hesitations of others, 
drawing out their bewilderment 
(like that of the horrified neighbour 
in whose yard he defecates), and 
their unarticulated desires (of the 
schoolmate he has apparently 
‘seduced’ into a spanking game, and 
of his mother, whose religious 
fervour is fuelled by a mythomania 
that draws on Richie’s own ability to 
generate narratives). In the context 
of a ‘healthy’ suburbia, Richie is 
‘poisonous’, a purgative influence. 

The film’s construction tends to 
encourage a reading of the three 
narratives as being separate, and it 
is only towards the end that a faster 
cutting speed between them 
encourages a stronger sense of 
parallelism. But the film fosters this 
sense of separateness in order to 
maintain a suspended possibility of 
comparison between the three. 

The narratives are only conflated 
at the beginning and the end, and 
the initial links are far from self- 
evident. In the opening subjective 
shot, the police raid a house and 
pursue someone out of the window 
(subsequent events reveal this to 
be Graves); the story of Richie is 
then recounted; then, in the title 
sequence, a boy’s hand explores 
various objects in the dark, 
before threatening adults appear 
to accuse him of theft. 

Although these scenes belong to 
three different narratives, they are 
initially perceived as one - all three 
heroes are caught at the moment 
they are named as object of pursuit 
(Graves), of investigation (Richie), of 
justice (Broom). Poison contents itself 
with suggesting that the three are 
one, but refuses to comment further 
on that insight. It is left to the 
viewer’s desire for meaning - a desire 
that would perhaps be as perverse 
as those which Haynes’ three stories 
address - to establish exactly what 
their relationship might be. 

Jonathan Romney 
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Camera Operator 

Michael Jacobi 

Delivery Boy 

Giovanni Fiore 

Sound Recordists 

Jack McLaughlin 

Coltellacci 

James Sabat 

Taxi Driver 

Steadicam Operator 

Gene Cantamessa 

Louis Cantarini 

Craig DiBona 

Music: 

Hot Dog Vendor 

Opticals 

Jay Rifkin 

Kirby Mitchell 

The Effects House 

Dolby stereo 

Rudy 

Corporation 

Consultant: 

William Severs 

Video Technicians 

Robert S. Warren 

Mark Irish 

Bob Balzarini 

Sound Re-recordist 

Bernadette Penotti 

Bradford Ralston 

Lee Dichter 

Jim Gardner 

Editor 

Technical Advisers 

Fred Fehrmann 

Sam O’Steen 

Dr Bruce Volpe 

Alva Chinn 

Production Designer 

Dr Richard Fraser 

Lawyers 

Tony Walton 

Dr Robert Nichols 

Henry Stram 

Art Directors 

Tom Frost 

Waiter 

Dan Davis 

Rita Kraut 

Kia Graves 

William Elliott 

Karen Ulfig 

Jennifer 

Set Decorators 

Stunt Co-ordinator 

Benjamin 

Susan Bode 

Peter Bucossi 

Hendrickson 

Amy Marshall 


Daniel 

Cindy Carr 

Cast 

Susan Forristal 

Set Dressers 

Harrison Ford 

Brenda 

Dave Weinman 

Henry Turner 

Ralph Byers 

Kristen Kelley 

Annette Bening 

Gerald 

Master Scenic 

Sarah Turner 

Joan Kindred 

Artists 

Bill Nunn 

Party Guest 

Richard Ventre 

Bradley 

Hollis Granville 

Enrico Paronelli 

Mikki Allen 

Butler 

Music 

Rachel Turner 

Anne Stone 

Hans Zimmer 

Donald Moffat 

Charlie 

Charlie’s Secretary 


Aida Linares 

9,685 feet 


Rosella 

Elizabeth Wilson 

Jessica 

108 minutes 
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Poison 

Regarding Henry 




USA 1991 

Director: Mike Nichols 

New York attorney Henry 
Turner scores a major victory 
for his firm when he successfully 
defends a medical negligence suit 
brought by a diabetic. Mr Matthews, 
who claims he had revealed his 
condition before being treated, 
wrongly, in hospital. At home in his 
luxurious apartment. Henry lectures 
his daughter Rachel on responsibility 
(he and his wife Sarah have plans to 
send Rachel to an exclusive boarding- 
school). Going out later for cigarettes. 
Henry walks into a hold-up and is 
shot. He survives, but oxygen 
deprivation leaves him with total loss 
of memory, speech and motor skills. 

At a rehabilitation clinic, he 
slowly regains physical control 
under the ebullient care of black 
therapist Bradley. Sarah meanwhile 
reassures his boss. Charlie, that he 
will soon be back to normal. Henry 
is eventually pushed by Bradley into 
trying to talk again, and pronounces 
the word Titz\ whereupon he sets 
about a series of paintings of 
Ritz cracker boxes. Henry is reluctant 
to leave Bradley’s care for people 
he feels he doesn’t know - his wife 
and daughter - until he is reassured 
by Rachel. With her help, he also 
begins to read again, and nervously 
resumes his place in the office. 

He is shocked, however, to discover 
evidence which had been suppressed 
that supports Mr. Matthews’ claim, 
and at home is upset by the news 
of Rachel’s imminent departure 
for boarding-school. At a party, 
he realises that his colleagues are 
laughing behind his back at his 
slowness and naivety, and he 
confesses to Bradley that he doesn’t 
like the person he used to be. 

From letters. Henry discovers 
that Sarah was having an affair with 
one of his colleagues, Bruce, before 
the shooting. He himself comes 
to realise that he was involved with 
someone else from the office. Linda, 
in twice-weekly assignations at the 
Ritz-Carlton hotel. Henry then 
delivers the suppressed evidence 
to Mrs Matthews, quits the firm, 
and with Sarah goes to reclaim 
Rachel from the boarding-school. 

There’s a peculiar auteur 
condition running through 
Mike Nichols’ last two films: that 
of the director who is presented with 
thematically ideal material but who 
has lost the ideal way of dealing with 
it. In Nichols’ case, this might be 
summarised as issues of being and 
seeming, essence and appearance, 
true consciousness and false 
consciousness - all of which are 
a gift in the Hollywood setting of 
Postcards from the Edge and the ‘second 
chance’ story of Regarding Henry. 

Even the title’s double meaning. 


the objective and subjective ways of 
‘regarding’ Henry, signals the two- 
minds motif, and a playful, ironic 
way of treating those issues that 
would have prevented the film from 
becoming the sentimental moral tale 
that it is. After a mugger’s bullet has 
temporarily erased everything he has 
learned in life. Henry Turner wakes 
to discover that he no longer wants 
to be the man he was. a hot-shot 
attorney, but wants to become 
a better husband and father. As a 
medical treatment of the theme. 
Regarding Henry resembles Silkwood, 
in which the heroine suffers a 
physical misadventure - nuclear 
contamination - and becomes a 
different person in the process. 

Of that film, Nichols has said. 

“You have to know your central 
image. I couldn't have made Silkwood 
if I didn’t know ... that my story was 
in every scene Silkwood waking up. 
and trying to wake others”. There’s 
no such image in Regarding Henry , 
or rather it has become a naturalistic 
tinkering with Henry’s environment, 
as a way of suggesting spiritual 
growth. To quote the production 
notes: “Director of photography 
Giuseppe Rotunno evoked subtle 
mood shifts through lighting - 
the steely harshness of the light 
in the film’s earlier scenes gives 
way to a softer, brighter radiance 
as Henry’s perceptions evolve. 

In addition. Rotunno allows for 
broader, wider shots in the Turner 
apartment... mirroring Henry’s 
gradual awakening". 

The trouble with this kind of 
progression is that it allows for 
no irony about the way Henry swaps 
a supposedly false self for a real one. 
no sense of the dangerous instability 
of any identity. It certainly allows for 
no irony about how Henry, having 
cleaned up his personal act, will face 
other problems of social identity 
or status. Despite his wife’s occasional 
financial twinges during his illness, 
it is not suggested how his world will 
be maintained after his climactic 
decisions about job and family. 

Once upon a time, Nichols’ 
images did suggest that instability, 
perhaps because the presentation of 
self was always theatrically ‘framed’ 
and overstated, carrying with it 
connotations of the artificial, 
of an infinite shuffle of roles. At the 
time, the director himself was still 
a man of the two media (two worlds, 
two minds). Then for eight years, 
Nichols was absent from the cinema, 
a period of uncertainty and 
confusion - akin to Henry’s enforced 
absence and reconstruction? - which 
ended with Silkwood. Since his return, 
he has declared himself much more 
comfortable and confident as a film¬ 
maker. Unfortunately, in confirming 
himself in that role, he has become 
less interesting as a director. 

Richard Combs 







Certificate 

12 

Distributor 

Rank 

Production Companies 

Em? Produziom 
(Kome)A«s Films 
Arianc/TO Films 
Production (Paris} 

In collaboration 
with Silvio Berlusconi 
Communication* 
Executive Producer 
Mario Cotonc 
Producer 
Angelo Rizzoli 
Production Managers 
Tullio Lullo 
Paulo Pioggia 
Assistant Director 
Giuseppe Gigiietti 
Screenplay 
Giuseppe Tomatore 
Tontno Guerra 
Massimo De Rita 
Story 

Giuseppe Tomatore 

Director of 
Photography 

Blasco Giurato 
In colour 

Camera Operator 

Claudio Morabito 

Editor 

Mario Morra 

Art Director 

Andrea Crisanti 

Set Design 

Ncllo Giorgctti 

Musk 

Ennio Morriconc 

Song 

“Dream Theme* by 
Andrea Morriconc 

Costume Design 

Beatrice Bordone 

Make-up Artist 

Maurizio Trani 

Subtitles 

Anne Brav 

Cast 

Marcello Mastroianni 

Matteo Scuro 

Michele Morgan 

Woman on Train 

Marino Cenna 

Casks 

Roberto Nobile 

Guglielmo 

Valeria Cavalli 

Tosca 

Norma Martelli 

Norma 

Antonella Attili 

Matteo * Mother 

Giorgio Libassi 

LoPiparo 

Gioacchino Civiletti 
Stationmaster 

Nicola Di Pinto 
Hotel Porter 

Suzanna Schemmari 
Angela Scuro 

Salvatore Cascio 
Little Alvaro 

Fabio lellini 
Antonello 

Leo Gullotta 
Matteo Lo Piparo 
Mariangela Randazzo 
Gaia Restivo 
Paride Zappala 
Ennio Morricone 
Jacques Perrin 
Diego Gullo 
Alberto Sironi 
Cesare Barbetti 
Giovanni Barbagallo 
C tor is B rosea 
Vktor Cavallo 
Roberto Ceccacci 
Alessandro Cordova 
Vittorio De Bisogno 
Nicoletta Della Corte 
Alessandra Falugi 
Sylvie Fennec 
Angelo Formica 
Edoardo Fornaciari 
Carmen Giardina 
Lara Lari 
Rodolfo Lodovigi 
Margherita Mignemi 
A Ido Minneci 
Domenico Modica 
Sera lino Moncada 
Rkcardo Mosca 
Luigi Nkolosi 
Roberta Pacetti 
Maria Punzo 
Christopher 
Thompson 

Mariaconcetta Vigilia 

11,335 feet 
126 minutes 

Subtitles 


Italy/France 1990 
Director: Giuseppe Tomatore 

• Matteo Scuro is a lowly civil 
servant and opera lover in 
the rural district of Castelvetrano, 
Sicily. Tired of living alone and never 
being visited by any of his five sons 
and daughters, all of whom have 
busy and prosperous careers and 
have spread to the four corners 
of Italy, he suddenly decides to pay 
them a series of surprise visits. 

His ultimate goal is to gather all his 
children for a family meal at the 
same table again. 

His first stop, in Naples, to find 
his son Alvaro, gives him an idea 
of the frustrations in store. Nobody 
has seen Alvaro, and there is always 
an answering machine on his 
number. From there, Matteo travels 
to the other big cities of Italy, 
to check on the fortunes of his 
other children. They are all pleased 
to see him and report their news 
of seemingly perfect careers 
and happy family lives. But the 
reality is very different: each of 
the children has failed to live up 
to Matteo’s expectations, but 
they are afraid to tell him of their 
real predicament. 

Canio, apparently on the brink 
of standing in (and winning) a local 
election, turns out to be a lowly 
speechwriter. Tosca, a top 
actress/model with a beautiful 
apartment in the centre of Florence, 
actually poses for underwear 
advertisements, has borrowed the 
exotic lodgings from an ex-boyfriend, 
and hides an illegitimate child. 
Norma walks grandly through the 
executive door of the telephone 
exchange to her high-powered job, 
but once out of sight joins her 
colleagues on the switchboard. 

And Guglielmo, the gifted 
musician constantly in demand 
and on tour, is the disillusioned and 
unexceptional bass drummer with 
the local orchestra. Finally, when 
only two sons turn up at the grand 
dinner. Matteo realises that he 
has been deceived, and worse, that 
Alvaro has committed suicide after 
battling with depression. 

On the train back home, Matteo 
collapses, and his family is only 
reunited when they all gather round 
his hospital bed. Finally returning 
tc Sicily, Matteo is asked by his old 
friend the stationmaster how the 
trip went, and pretends that all 
is well. He visits his wife’s grave, 
to continue the conversation he has 
kept up throughout his travels, but 
cannot bring himself to tell her the 
truth. He tells her not to worry about 
the family: “Everybody’s fine” 


• Giuseppe Tornatore’s follow¬ 
up to the highly successful 
Cinema Paradiso reveals him in 
determinedly darker, more cynical 
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mood on the possibility of lifelong 
happiness, and on the various 
malaises of modern Italian life. In 
this slight tale of an elderly romantic 
casting a belated patriarchal eye over 
his brood, only to find deceit and 
disillusionment. Tornatore traipses 
all over his hero’s “beautiful 
country" only to find it afflicted 
by shallowness, impatience, 
indecency and squalor. 

Marcello Mastroianni, surely 
the current cinema’s most 
convincing conveyor of the pathos 
of growing old, dominates the film 
as a lonely and foolish old man, all 
cunning impishness one moment 
and raging despair the next. It is 
a proud, touching performance ably 
supported by a cast which includes 
Pa rad iso’s Salvatore (Toto) Cascio, 
and which - that film’s detractors 
take note - never lapses into cute 
sentimentality. Less happily. 
Tornatore’s visual backdrop to this 
simple story dips into some heavy 
pastiche, including Fellini-esque 
moments in which streets of 
bustling people suddenly freeze 
in counterpoint to the 
anguished Matteo. and a vivid 
dream sequence which, although 
strikingly shot, does little to 
embellish the narrative. 

Most striking of all. perhaps, 
is the procession of images of Italy’s 
most famous monuments in various 
stages of ugly decay: Milan’s imposing 
cathedral all but obscured by barren 
building sites and cranes; sumptuous 
shots of the Spanish Steps in Rome 
which turn out to be a huge 
billboard poster; a portrait of the 
Mona Lisa smudged on a city 
pavement, the enigmatic smile 
turned wilfully into a plastic grin. 

It is not only the fate of his children 
which disillusions the essentially 
optimistic Matteo. but the state 
of the entire Italian mainland 
where, to a Sicilian at least, people 
really do live the smooth, affluent 
life of dreams. 

But the illusion vs. reality 
theme isn’t as banal as this might 
make it sound. The most dream-like 
sequence, a genuinely comic 
interlude when Matteo joins a 
group of pensioners on a day trip 
to the seaside at Rimini, turns out 
to be absolutely real, while the 
exquisite canopy of fireflies admired 
nostalgically by the old man can in 
fact be turned on and off by the 
ubiquitous remote-control button. 
Dreams may be all around us, 
suggests Tornatore, but can we 
always identify them? And how 
many of them have been built on 
foundations which do not bear any 
scrutiny at all? Perhaps it is indeed 
best never to find out, and to rely 
on the comfortable homilies of 
Matteo’s final, plaintive reassurance 
to his dead wife. 

Peter Aspden 




Certificate 

PG 

Distributor 

Warner Bros 

Production Company 

Warner Bros 

Executive Producer 

Elliot Schick 

Producers 

Craig Zadan 
Neil Meron 

Associate Producer 

David Coatsworth 

Production Office 
Co-ordinators 

Martha-Marie 

Kleinhaus 

Associate: 

Heather Dear 

Production Manager 

David Coatsworth 

Unit Managers 

Michel Chauvin 
2nd Unit: 

Michel Guay 

Location Managers 

Roman Martyn 
Carole Mondello 

2nd Unit Director 

Glenn Randall Jnr 

Casting 

Marion Dougherty 
Sharon Howard-Field 
Canada: 

Nadia Rona 
Vera Miller 
LA Associate: 

Owens Hill 
NY Associate: 

Kari Strom 
Assistant Directors 
Tony Lucibello 
Sean Dwyer 
Walter Gasparovic 
2nd Unit: 

Pierre Moule 
Richard Friedman 
Ron Mezey 
Screenplay 
Darren Star 
Story 

Fred Dekker 

Director of 
Photography 

Doug Milsome 

Colour 

Technicolor 

2nd Unit 
Photography 

John Stephens 

Camera Operators 

Julian Chojnacki 
2nd Unit: 

Bert Tougas 

Special Visual 
Effects 

Introvision 

International 

Supervisor: 

William Mesa 
Camera: 

Michael Lawler 
John Coats 
John Mesa 
Art Directors: 

Tim Donahue 
Dave Sharp 
Editors 
John F. Link 
Additional: 

Mark Stevens 
Production Designer 
GuyJ. Comtois 
Art Director 
Real Proulx 
Art Department 
Co-ordinator 
Lisa Pharand 
Set Decorators 
Gilles Aird 
Jean Kazemirchuk 
Special Effects 
Co-ordinator 
Martin Malivoiro 
Key Special Effects 
Louis Craig 
Special Effects 
Antonio Vidosa 
Pterre Rivard 
Mario Dumont 
Gilles Perreault 
Thierry Craig 
M. Kavanagh 
Jacques Languois 
Music 
David Foster 


Music Director/ 
Orchestrator 

William Ross 

Music Extract 

‘Pomp and 
Circumstance" 
by Edward Elgar 

Synclavier 

Programming/ 

Arranger 

Simon Franglen 

Music Supervisor 

Maureen Crowe 

Supervising Music 
Editor 

Jim Harrison 

Songs 

"If Looks Could Kill 
(No Turning Back)" 
by Antonina Armato. 
Danny Sembello. 
performed by Glenn 
Medeiros; “Teach Me 
How to Dream" 
by David Foster. Dean 
Pilchford. performed 
by Robin McAuley; 
‘Better the Devil You 
Know" by Stock. 
Aitken. Waterman, 
performed by Kylie 
Minogue: "One Hot 
Country" by John 
Spinks, performed 
by The Outfield: "Loud 
Guitars. Fast Cars and 
Wild. Wild Livin'* 
by Gregg Fulkerson. 
Michael Spears. 
Richard Black, 
performed by 
Contraband; "All Is 
Fair" by Cy Cumin, 
James West-Oram. 
Adam Woods. Peter 
Greenall. Danny K. 
Brown, performed 
by The Fixx; "One Mo' 
Time" by Steve Brown, 
performed by Trixter; 
‘My Saltine" by 
T. Ketler. M. Knight. 

K. Kyle. J. LeSte. 

K. Stevens, performed 
by Bang Tango; 

‘Maybe This Time" 
by Rich Nevens. Dave 
Christenson. Brian 
Reign, performed 
by Hie Stabilizers; 
"Who Do You Love?" 
by John Holliday, 
Trevor Steel. John 
Christoforou. 
performed by 
The Escape Club 
Costume Design 
Mary McLeod 
Wardrobe 
Supervisor 
John Stowe 
Key Make-up Artist 
Donald Mowat 
Supervising Sound 
Editor 
Bill Phillips 
Sound Editors 
Don Hall 
Kirk Schuler 
Andy Kopetzky 
Gene Corso 
ADR Editor 
Devon Curry 
Foley Editors 
Jeffrey Wilhoit 
James Moriana 
Sound Recordist 
Don Cohen 
Dolby stereo 
Sound Re-recordists 
Donald O. Mitchell 
Michael Herbick 
Robert Beemer 
Aerial Consultant 
Ross Reynolds 
Production 
Assistant 
Paul Dupont 
Stunt Co-ordinator 
Glenn Randall Jnr 
Stunts 

Yves Cameron 
Michael Scherer 
Peter Cox 
Pamela West 
Christine McMahon 
Robin G rath wo! 

Alison Reid 


Yves Langlois 
Jamie Jones 
Ron Vanhart 
Jimm Dunn 
Branko Racki 
Richard A. Parker 
Hisham Zayed 
Ken Quinn 
Paul Rutledge 
Dennis Christensen 

Cast 

Richard Grieco 

Michael Corben 

Linda Hunt 

lisa Grunt 

Roger Rees 

Augustus Steranko 

Robin Bartlett 

Mrs Grober 

Gabrielle Anwar 

Mariska 

Geraldine James 

Vendetta Galante 

Michael Siberry 

Richardson 

Carole Davis 

Areola Canasta 

Frederick Coffin 

Lieutenant Colonel 
Lara bee 

Tom Rack 

Zigesfeld 

Roger DaHrey 

Blade 

Oliver Dear 

Kent 

Cyndy Preston 

Melissa Tyler 

Michael Sinelnikoff 

Haywood 

Travis Swords 

Kelly 

Gerry Mendocino 

Herb 

Fiona Reid 

Marge 

Michael Vinokur 

Brad 

Gene Mack 

Agent Kramer 

Jacques Tourangeau 

Lefevre 

Dominique Petin 
Macha Grenon 

Clerks 

Claude Gasse 

Imperious Stewardess 

Isabelle Truchon 
Pascale Dcvigne 

First-class 

Stewardesses 

Marie-Josee 

Gauthier 

Coach Stewardess 

Philip Spensley 

Principal 

Gordon Masten 

Ludwig Krupp 

Susan Dear 

First-class Hostess 

Armand Laroche 

Doorman 

Chip Chuipka 

Gunman 

Laurent Imbault 

Croupier 

David Francis 

Englishman 

Tedd Dillon 

Imposter Driver 

John Tench 

Cell Guard 

Bonfield Marcoux 

Bus Driver 

Jon Baggaley 

Ian 

William Dear 
Bomb Tester 

Paul Babeau 
Rob Bazos 
Michele DeMeo 
Iris Gressy 
Maxine Guess 
Donny Lucas 
Nancy McGiffert 
Carolyn Raymond 
Peter Shinkada 
French Club 

7,934 feet 
88 minutes 


USA 1991 

Director: William Dear 


• Special agent Blade is killed 
while investigating the 
mysterious deaths of many 
international finance ministers. 

To protect Augustus Steranko, 
Chairman of the European Common 
Market, top-secret undercover agent 
Michael Corben is despatched to 
France. Ironically. Steranko is himself 
the culprit, planning to murder all 
Europe’s leaders and create a new 
United European Empire. 

En route, Corben is executed, but 
his flight carries another passenger 
bearing his name; a teenager on a 
school trip to Paris. On arrival, the 
young Michael Corben is intercepted 
by British intelligence, who transport 
him to a secret lair where, despite 
his protests, he is briefed for his 
mission and presented with several 
impressive accessories: x-ray 
spectacles; explosive chewing gum; 
sucker-shoes; and a fully customised 
sports car. 

Michael meets Steranko at a lavish 
casino, where his uses his x-ray specs 
to beat him at cards. Steranko’s 
mistress Areola Canasta botches 
an attempt to kill the teenager with 
a scorpion, and is destroyed in a 
rocket attack on Michael’s room. 
Michael is then abducted by Mariska, 
Blade’s beautiful daughter, who has 
uncovered Steranko’s plot. 

At Steranko’s hideout, they 
witness Michael’s school-friends 
being led into captivity before being 
taken prisoner themselves. Steranko’s 
plan is to poison the European 
leaders gathered at his home for a 
summit, and blame their deaths on 
the ‘terrorists’ for which Michael and 
his friends will provide convenient 
corpses. But Michael uses his 
explosive gum to effect an escape, 
rescues his friends, and while 
Steranko is crushed attempting to 
flee by helicopter, uses his sucker- 
boots to carry Mariska to safety. 



• Although a youthful parody 
of James Bond movies may 
seem an ill-advised venture (why 
parody a genre which already had 
its tongue firmly in its cheek?), 
William Dear’s extravagant romp 
is not without moments of wit and. 
ingenuity. All the genre bases are 
touched: the attractively wicked 
villain; the monosyllabic thug with 
a metal hand; the deadly scorpions; 
the rocket-launching sports car. Alas, 
as the action escalates, the laughs 
decrease; Teen Agent becomes merely 
an adolescent adventure-movie with 
limp chases and tensionless brawls. 
Richard Grieco and Gabrielle Anwar 
make a bland double act. and the 
talented Linda Hunt is relegated 
to playing yet another twisted 
caricature cameo. 

Mark Kermode 
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Toy Soldiers 


Certificate 

IS 

Distributor 

Columbia Tri-Star 

Production Company 

Tri-Star Pictures 
In association with 
Island World Inc 

Executive Producers 

Mark Burg 
Chris Zarpas 

Producers 

Jack E. Freedman 
Wayne S. Williams 
Patricia Herskovic 

Co-producers 

Donald C. Klune 
Nicholas Hassitt 

Associate Producer 

Doug Metzger 

Production 

Co-ordinators 

Judi Rosner 
Sheila Warner 

Unit Production 
Manager 

Donald C. Klune 

Location Managers 

Lauren Ross 
San Antonio: 

Michael Moody 

2nd Unit Director 

Micky Moore 

Casting 

Caro Jones 
New York: 

Brian Chavanne 
Julie Mossberg 
Location: 

Ivy Weiss 
Associates: 

Jack Jones 
Barbara Spitz 
Bean Garby 
Assistant Directors 
Doug Metzger 
Jerry L Ballew 
Linda J. Brachman 
Thomas Zapata 
Sean Kavanagh 
Brian Steward 
2nd Unit: 

Donald Roberts 
John Scotti 
Screenplay 
Daniel Petrie Jnr 
David Knepp 
Based on the novel by 
William P. Kennedy 
Director of 
Photography 
Thomas Burstyn 
Colour 
Continental 
Prints by Technicolor 
2nd Unit 
Photography 
Rexford Metz 
Camera Operator 
Chris Tufty 
2nd Camera/ 
Steadicam Operator 
Anastas Michos 
Editor 

Michael Kahn 

Production Designer 

Chester Kaczenski 

Art Director 

Marc Dabe 

Set Design 

Masako Masuda 

Set Decorator 

JudiSandin 

Set Dressers 

Steve H. George 
Max Greene 
On Set: 

Pasco Di Carlo 

Scenic Artist 

Key: 

Lynn Welch 

Storyboard Artist 

David Negron Jnr 

Special Effects 
Supervisor 

Cliff Wenger 

Special Effects 
Foreman 

John Downey 

Music 

Robert Folk 

Music Performed by 

Irish Films Orchestras 


Orchestrations 

Robert Folk 
Additional: 

Randy Miller 
Peter Tomashek 

Supervising Music 
Editor 

Kenneth Wannberg 

Costume Design 

Betsy Cox 

Costumers 

Key: 

Roseann Milano 
Supervisor 
Kevin Faherty 
2nd Unit: 

Kristine Brown 

Make-up 

Key: 

David Atherton 
2nd Unit: 

Tea Jay Glass 

Title s/Opticals 

Pacific Title 

Supervising Sound 
Editor 

Tom McCarthy 

Sound Editors 

Mark Gordon 
Bill Hartman 
Gary Krivacek 
Vic Lackey 
Roxanne McCarthy 
Don Walden 
Chris Welch 
ADR Editor 
Bob Kizer 
ADR Recordist 
Doc Kane 

Sound Recordists 

Russel Fager 
2nd Unit: 

Greg Broussard 
Music: 

Brian Masterson 

ADR Recordist 

Doc Kane 

Foley Recordist 

Gary Hecher 
Dolby stereo 

Sound Re-recordists 

Denis Blackerby 
Terry Porter 
Mel Metcalfe 
David J. Hudson 

Foley Artists 

Jeffrey Wilhoit 
Jim M. Moriana 

Chief Technical 
Adviser 

Major Christopher 
G. Chalko 

Technical Advisers 

Lieutenant Colonel 
Darrell G. Elmore 
Major Dennis A. 
Hunsinger 

Production 

Assistants 

Noah Albert 
Elizabeth Conley 
Debbie Cutler 
Angie Kreinbrink 
Set: 

Tonya Suzanne 

Stunt Co-ordinator 

Chuck Waters 

Aerial/Stunt 

Co-ordinator 

Jim Gavin 

Stunts 

Joseph Alvarez 
Fernando Andrews 
Brad Bovee 
Phil Fravel 
Rick Kahana 
Eric Mansker 
Jeff O’Haco 
Jimmy Ortega 
Gary Tacon 
Jim Waters 
Doug Yensan 


Cast 

Sean Astin 

Billy Tepper 

Wil Wheaton 

Joey Trotta 

Keith Coogan 

Snuffy Bradberry 

Andrew Divoff 

Luis Cali 

R. Lee Ermey 

General Kramer 

Mason Adams 

Deputy Director 
Brown 

Denholm Elliott 

Headmaster 

Louis Gossett Jnr 

Dean Parker 

George Perez 

Ricardo Montoya 

T. E. Russell 

Hank Giles 

Shawn Phelan 

Derek 

Michael Champion 

Jack Thorpe 

Tracy Brooks Swope 

Jennifer 

Max Maxwell 

HRT Commander 

Joe Inscoe 

Agent Grimes 

Jerry Lyden 

Ben 

Rene Gatica 

Colombian Judge 

Jeremiah McLerran 
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USA 1991 

Director: Daniel Petrie Jnr 

When South American drug 
baron Enrique Cali is 
extradited to the United States and 
imprisoned, his son Luis swears 
revenge. The son of the judge who 
convicted Cali is removed from the 
Regis school - an elite establishment 
for the drop-out sons of wealthy 
families, known as the ‘Rejects’ 
school - and placed under federal 
protection. Meanwhile, Billy Tepper. 
a three-time expellee - is chastised by 
Dean Parker for selling alcohol and 
tapping the Regis phone line. Luis 
and his mercenaries raid the campus 
and. when thwarted in their search 
for the judge’s son. hold the entire 
school hostage, demanding Cali’s 
release. 

Luis wires the building with 
explosives triggered by a remote- 
control device strapped to his wrist, 
and orders a hostage head-count 
every hour: if one goes missing, five 
will die. The army arrives, and while 
they discuss tactics with Dean Parker, 
Billy and four friends make their 
own plans: doing detailed sketches of 
their captors: documenting their 
names and positions: and assessing 
their weaponry. New Jersey Mafia 
boss Trotta, whose son Joey is a 
hostage, meanwhile instructs the 
jailed Cali to effect the boy’s release. 

Using a student’s remote- 
controlled aeroplane to distract the 
guards. Billy flees the school and 
delivers to the army details of a plan 
to disconnect Luis’ remote-control 
unit. He ‘escapes’ back to the school 
(against the army’s wishes) just in 
time to prevent the exeattion of the 
headmaster. The army receives 
instructions from Washington to 
negotiate, but Dean Parker persuades 
them that Billy’s plan can work. Luis 
receives instructions to release Joey 
Trotta, but the boy. who despises his 
criminal father, assaults a guard and 
runs amok with his machine-gun 
before being shot dead. Trotta is 
enraged, and Cali dies at the hands 
of fellow prisoners. 

With little time before Luis learns 
of his father’s death, a flash signal 
alerts Billy to carry out his plan. 

He and a friend crawl through a 
ventilation pipe to the headmaster’s 
office, where they switch a crucial 
chip in Luis’ detonator with a similar 
chip from the toy plane. Detected on 
their return, the friends overpower a 
guard as the army moves in. Defying 
instructions. Dean Parker joins in the 
assault while the hostages hide in 
the school’s deep basement 
(previously put to various nefarious 
uses by the boys). Billy is held at 
gunpoint by Luis, who also wounds 
Dean Parker before being shot in the 
head after his detonating device fails. 
The terrorists are overpowered and 
Billy is reunited with the other boys. 


A peculiar sub-genre has 
recently flourished in 
American cinema: the ‘teenage 
action movie’, wherein youthful 
heroes replace traditionally middle- 
aged ones. Films such as Iwn Eagle 
1&2, and this year’s Teen Agent, have 
tapped into a lucrative market by 
offering young viewers heroes of 
their own age. What distinguishes Toy 
Soldiers in this category is that it is far 
more violent than one would expect 
- these movies’ selling point is 
usually also their downfall, for in 
exploiting the teen-audience market, 
they forfeit the right to hard-core 
violence. Daniel Petrie Jnr’s film 
features bloody massacres, multiple 
impact wounds (a particularly touchy 
area for the international censors), 
and even the graphic on-screen 
slaying of a young victim. Indeed, 
it is to Petrie’s credit that despite the 
limitations of the patently ridiculous 
storyline (schoolboys defeat 
international terrorists), he has 
managed to keep the action 
sequences gritty and convincing. 

The villains, too, are unusually 
ruthless: Andrew Divoff’s Che 
Guevarian Luis is an earthy terrorist 
worthy of a more adult vehicle. Louis 
Gossett Jnr turns in a sturdy but 
hackneyed performance as another 
tight-lipped disciplinarian with a 
heart of gold, while Denholm Elliott 
remains quintessential^ and 
caricaturedly British: “This is a book", 
he drones laconically, waving a 
weighty volume before a class of 
stupefied boys. “Some of you may 
have seen one before - on television". 
Petrie also manages to inject a 
somewhat subversive note into the 
proceedings, dressing the strapping 
boys in their underpants while they 
talk about “coming through in the 
end", playing up the homo-erotic 
aspect which underwrites the 
traditional male-bonding rituals. An 
uneasy blend of adult entertainment 
and childish exploitation. Toy Soldiers 
cannot make up its mind what it 
wants to be - which is exactly what 
makes it interesting. 

Mark Kermode 
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Truly, Madly, Deeply 



Long-distance loneliness: Alan Rickman, Juliet Stevenson... 
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United Kingdom, 1990 
Director: Anthony Minghella 

• Nina, mourning the recent and 
sudden death of her lover 
Jamie, who was a gifted cellist, visits 
a bereavement therapist and, along 
with her sense of desolation, admits 
to a feeling that Jamie is still around. 
In between, she draws consolation 
from her friends at the translation 
agency where she works, particularly 
the fatherly Sandy, the eccentric 
Titus, and Maura, who is about to 
have a baby. Her sister also pays 
regular visits and tries to bring some 
order to Nina’s unkempt and 
crumbling Highgate flat, which is the 
source of many problems including 
recent infestation by rats. 

Then one evening Jamie returns 
as a ghost. Nina is ecstatic to have 
him back in her life and ensconced 
in her flat (they never lived together 
while he was alive). She takes off 
from work to spend time with Jamie, 
although she continues to see Maura, 
to whom she is teaching English. One 
afternoon they go to a cafe where 
Roberto, a friend of Maura's, works. 
Maura and Roberto are Chilean exiles 
- she was once a film-maker and he a 
doctor - but when the three chat 
together in Spanish, they attract the 
attention of the bigoted cafe owner. 
Accusing Roberto of stealing from 
the takings, the owner sacks him. 

A row ensues which is suddenly 
stopped when a young man starts 
doing magic tricks in the cafe. 

Back at home, Nina finds that the 
rats have gone but that she is now 
infested with film-buff ghosts: Jamie 
has been asking his phantom friends 
back for all-night video shows. 

Shortly afterwards, she bumps into 
the young magician on a bus: he 
turns out to be an art-therapy teacher 
called Mark. He asks her out and she 
accepts, but later turns up to call off 
their date. That night she returns 
home to find Jamie and his friends 
rearranging her flat. She tells the 
friends that they must leave. Nina 
and Jamie pledge their love for each 
other, but she tells him that she 
wants her own life. 

The next day, Nina visits Mark at 
his school, and tells him about Jamie 
and why she has been so reticent. 
That evening, the two go back to 
Mark’s home. When she returns to 
her flat, Nina finds that Jamie has 
gone and the rats have returned. 

Later Mark comes to pick her up; 
as they drive away. Jamie and his 
friends wave unnoticed at the 
window, a small tear glistening 
in Jamie’s eye. 


• One of the most remarkable 
things about TV writer 
Anthony Minghella’s feature film 
debut is the ecstatic response it has 
garnered from American critics. As 
one of the first batch of BBC films 


made for the Sam Goldwyn company, 
it was guaranteed a select theatrical 
release in the States and opened to 
truly, madly, deeply felt adulation. 
The key to its success, perhaps, is in 
the film’s billing as the thinking 
person’s Ghost - to which it bears only 
the most superficial resemblance. 
Truly, Madly, Deeply is a plaintive cry 
from the heart of its eccentric 
Highgate milieu (the fashionable 
location of so many well-travelled 
English TV dramas is signposted with 
underground emblem blazing in the 
dark at the beginning of the film). 

Like Nina’s flat, the script is 
scattered with erudite objets trouves 
befitting a cosy bohemian life style. 
The North London setting is the 
therapy-friendly habitat from 
Minghella’s drama series. What If It's 
Raining, in which he charted the 
break-up of an 80s marriage, 
championing the loneliness of a 
long-distance father. Here, everybody 
seems bereft: Nina translates 
postcards for Sandy from his 
estranged Spanish-speaking son, the 
exile Maura longs for her country, 
the lonely, comical Titus longs for 
anybody, while Mark is another long¬ 
distance father (played by Minghella 
regular Michael Maloney). 

But it is Nina's grief that is most 
carefully observed. Minghella created 
the role for Juliet Stevenson, and her 
performance, imbued with all the 
pain of mourning, also snaps with a 
vibrancy and humour. Alan Rickman, 
after playing a bunch of delightfully 
salacious big-screen baddies, fires the 
character of Jamie with a tender 
charm. Minghella can gracefully flip 
the mood from pathos to comedy, 
and Jamie’s fellow ghosts are an 
entertaining night chorus of the 
shuffling dead. 

But despite odd attempts at 
stylisation, the film’s small-screen 
pedigree is too often apparent (the 
clips from real movies in the ghosts’ 
midnight film feasts, from Brief 
Encounter to The Lavender Hill Mob , 
provide the only flashes of large- 
screen craft). Minghella’s script and 
the performances are undeniably 
moving, and tug at a score of heart 
strings - but is the real pleasure of 
this film for an audience finally that 
different from Ghost ? 

Lizzie Francke 
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Under Suspicion 



What they're not: Laura San Giacomo, Liam Neeson 
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United Kingdom 1991 
Director: Simon Moore 

Brighton, 1957. Tony Aaron, 
a police detective assigned to 
watch the house of Powers, a shady 
club-owner, is having an affair with 
the latter’s wife Hazel. When Powers 
returns early one evening, Tony’s 
partner Frank tries to warn him, but 
Powers catches the couple in the act 
and goes for his shotgun. Tony 
escapes, but a fellow police officer 
is killed. Two years later, having 
resigned from the force and married 
Hazel, Tony runs a shoestring 
detective agency providing phoney 
evidence for divorce cases, with 
Hazel acting as ‘co-respondent’. 

One such hotel set-up is arranged 
for a famous artist, Simon Stasio. 
Arriving to take his incriminating 
photograph. Tony finds both Stasio 
and Hazel shot dead; also, Stasio’s 
right thumb has been cut off. Tony is 
questioned by Frank, with whom he 
is still on friendly terms, though 
chief suspicion falls on Stasio’s 
mistress, Angeline, an art student he 
had installed in his villa with all his 
paintings, to the fury of his 
dispossessed wife Selina. Angeline 
claims to have spent the evening of 
the murder conferring with Stasio’s 
lawyer Roscoe. 

Reluctantly abetted by Frank, Tony 
starts to investigate the killings, but 
is thrown out by Angeline when he 
invades Stasio’s villa. When he 
returns, they embark on a passionate 
love affair. She explains that Stasio’s 
pictures were only authenticated 
genuine if marked by his 
thumbprint. The missing murder 
weapon turns up in the hotel 
furnace, and proves to be Tony’s gun. 
which he claims had been stolen in 
a break-in. Stasio’s will is read: signed 
on the day of the murder, it leaves 
everything to Angeline. Frank trails 
Roscoe to a gay brothel, and puts 
pressure on the lawyer to reveal the 
truth. Roscoe kills himself, but leaves 
a note incriminating Tony. 

Tried and found guilty. Tony is 
sentenced to death. He pleads with 
Frank to make one final search of the 
villa. Frank breaks in and finds 
Stasio’s severed thumb in Angeline’s 
paintbox; in a frantic dash to the 
prison, he saves Tony from the 
gallows. Angeline is convicted of 
the murders and given life 
imprisonment. Tony visits her in jail, 
where she accuses him of having set 
her up. In Miami, Tony meets Selina, 
who congratulates him on the 
success of their plan, and on the 
wealth they will realise from Stasio’s 
paintings. Tony responds moodily, 
still obsessed by the memory of 
Angeline. 


“Do you think we know what 
we’re doing”, the seductive 
femme fatale asks the bemused private 


eye as they embrace, “or do you think 
we’re driven by things we can’t 
control?" Crossing the murder scam 
of Double Indemnity with the 
corkscrew twists of Lang’s Beyond a 
Reasonable Doubt, Simon Moore’s first 
film as a writer-director is a highly 
stylised and referential performance, 
echoing countless doomed set-ups 
in classic noir movies. It is also, of 
course, a pastiche of a pastiche, 
by now offering a homage to the 
likes of Body Heat. 

Not that all the references are to 
Hollywood; the film’s setting is a 
sleazy, sinful Brighton out of 
Graham Greene via the Boulting 
Brothers, and the resort’s alleyways 
and peeling, shabby-genteel terraces 
are shot and lit to emphasise their 
theatricality. From the formalised 
charades of Tony Aaron’s seedy trade 

- paid co-respondents slipping 
chastely into bed with clients, to be 
‘caught’ by the detective who set up 
the whole deal - the film modulates 
into the deadlier game of the murder 
hunt. Angeline, making her entrance 
in broad Audrey Hepburn hat and 
dark giasses, looks every inch the 
femme fatale, and Tony, susceptible 
and fatalistic, with his squalid office 
and constantly repossessed cars, 
seems a natural fall guy. 

What links them and finally, 
it’s hinted, betrays them both, is a 
shared hatred of the roles they’ve 
been allotted. “People always think 
they’re better than me - and they 
are", Tony muses gloomily, telling 
Angeline, “We’re nothing, you and 
me - we burn to be what we’re not”. 
It’s this fierce dissatisfaction that 
leaves them open to manipulation 
by the more calculating Selina; 
a craftier player who knows how to 
rewrite the script. Period, as well as 
setting, contributes to the theme of 
shifting facades. One scene takes 
place against a backdrop of fireworks 
celebrating New Year 1960, neatly 
locating the action on the cusp of 
the decades, with a repressive 
morality about to give way to 
something looser. 

For the most part, the film 
displays a nice sense of when to 
screw up the tension, and when to 
defuse it with a mocking detail - as 
when Tony, breaking into Stasio’s 
seafront villa, is floored by a blow 
from a rolling-pin, like any errant 
husband in a Donald McGill 
postcard. Moore finally overplays his 
hand, however, going beyond 
pastiche - and even beyond parody 

- with the last-minute mercy dash 
to the gallows. Barring this lapse. 
Under Suspicion displays most of the 
virtues of a well-constructed seaside 
roller-coaster. Twists, switchbacks, 
lots of flashing lights and gaudy 
paintwork: no great emotional 
significance but a thoroughly 
exhilarating ride. 

Philip Kemp 
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France 1990 
Director: Claude Berri 

• France, 1945. In a recently 
liberated town, the 
Archambauds, a middle-class 
Catholic couple, must share their 
apartment with Gaigneux, 
a Communist, and his working-class 
family, and with Watrin, a widowed 
schoolteacher whose classes now 
meet in Leopold’s cafe-bar. 
Archambaud is philosophical about 
his piano-playing daughter, Marie- 
Anne, slipping off into the woods 
with Michel Monglat, as this war- 
profiteer’s son is a good marriage 
prospect. A morally uneasy ex- 
Vichyite, Archambaud is reassured 
by Watrin, whose wife’s death, 
from Allied bombs, has transformed 
his socialism into a sardonic love 
of humanity, even in its egoism 
and hypocrisy. 

On Christian principle, the 
Archambauds shelter Maxime Loin, 
a too-earnest Fascist now on the run. 
Leopold, an ex-fairground wrestler 
turned irascible alcoholic, hears 
Watrin teaching Racine’s Andromaque, 
and is inspired to compose a 
Resistance tragedy in lumbering 
alexandrines. Gaigneux, who silently 
desires Marie-Anne, becomes uneasy 
as two Comrades, Rochard, 
a railwayman, and Jourdan, 
a bourgeois intellectual, plan semi¬ 
random denunciations of bourgeois 
opponents for collaborating. The 
Party expels Rochard for barfly 
accusations of Leopold, but Jourdan 
concludes that Leopold is protecting 
Maxime; exploiting the CP’s prestige, 
as erstwhile backbone of the 
Resistance, Jourdan has Leopold 
arrested on suspicion. 

Leopold bullies Rochard into 
minding the bar, but his 
imprisonment aggravates his 
alcoholism. Though Watrin and 
Gaigneux try to moderate Jourdan’s 
hatred of his own class, his resolve 
to beat up Rochard, as a class traitor, 
falters only through his mother’s-boy 
sensitivity. Leopold, cleared, 
celebrates with his much-abused 
but adoring wife Andrea, and, 
drunkenly roistering around the 
town square, he shouts out his 
barkeeper’s inside dope on practically 
everybody, including Monglat pere. 

A train brings repatriated POWs, 
among them Watrin’s son, whose 
happiness is clouded first by Watrin’s 
unfeeling announcement of his 
mother’s death, and then by Gaullist 
militia-men beating up his best 
friend during the mayor’s 
welcoming oration. 

Marie-Anne catches her seemingly 
prim mother with Maxime, and jilts 
Michel to become an actress. The wily 
and influential old Monglat has four 
policemen sent to arrest Leopold 
who, setting about them, is shot 
dead. Though Michel confronts his 


father with the choice of 
denunciation or suicide, the 
unabashedly immoral old man 
outfaces him; both men end broken 
in spirit. Gaigneux, meaning to sneak 
up on Marie-Anne, discovers Maxime, 
and leads him to the police station. 
Archambaud and Watrin, musing 
on life’s ambiguities, hardly notice 
a scantily attended ceremony 
honouring the Resistance dead. 


• Uranus is named for the cruel 
planet so haunting the 
schoolteacher’s dreams that he greets 
each day grateful for humanity’s 
modest and familiar vices. But his 
distant planet is, of course, this town; 
and the moral ironies of his beatific 
acceptance are nicely exploited 
by the author, Marcel Ayme, of the 
original novel. It completes a virtual 
triptych (1942-7) about civic nastiness 
permeating French society, with 
Travelingue (whose title plays on 
avant-garde film snobs’ 
pronunciation of “le travelling”), 
and Le Chemin des ecoliers. 

Uranus also protests against 
Tepuration ’, the Liberation purges 
which, aimed at Fascists, 
collaborators and profiteers, were 
notoriously inconsistent, being 
much abused for personal grudges, 
intrigues and class war. In detailing 
much of this, Claude Berri’s film 
breaks a near-taboo in movies 
(outside minor manifestations, such 
as Emmanuelle Riva’s head being 
shaved for loving a German soldier 
in Hiroshima, mon amour). 

Ayme, a scriptwriter for Chenal 
and Daquin (the leading Communist 
director), felt smeared, though 
trivially so compared with his fellow- 
pessimist, Henri-Georges Clouzot, 
who was indeed unjustly blacklisted 
(on virtually the same issue). Ayme’s 
indignation at witch hunts led 
by the left (then extensively Stalinist) 
undoubtedly influenced his novel. 

Its Gaigneux is far less sympathetic 
than the film’s, who reflects the more 
idealistic Communist vote of Berri’s 
father in 1945. The fugitive Fascist 
evokes Celine (now the left’s ► 
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Under Suspicion 
Uranus 










◄ favourite Fascist, after Leni 
Riefenstahl) and, perhaps. Brasillach, 
the film critic against whose death 
sentence Ayme pleaded with 
de Gaulle. 

Critics have debated whether 
Ayme (1902*1967) was a cynic, a right- 
wing anarchist, or a rigorously 
impartial moral realist. His caustic 
vision certainly suits modern 
demythifyings of history, and 
broadens the civic selfishness 
in Berri’s reworkings of Pagnol. 

This more crowded canvas and 
complicated narrative, close to 
a novel’s discursiveness, does rather 
foreshorten its principal characters 
into specimens. In this cramped 
dramatic perspective, the characters 
come halfway between protagonist 
and cameo, not engaging the fuller 
dialectic of identification and moral- 
critical suspense. 

But if the balance of sympathy 
and estrangement is never quite 
satisfying, it’s always interesting. 
Watrin’s dreamy tenderness entails a 
chilly aloofness, while Archambaud, 
however hypocritical, is also an 
homme moyen morale, with the earthy 
realism of Raimu’s characters in 
Pagnol’s own films. 

Two factors may increase the 
film’s obliqueness for English 
audiences. The moral-political 
in-fighting between political shades 
is radically unlike English structures; 
and the mixture of sensitivity and 
moral misanthropy, though gearing 
smoothly into the “comedy of 
ignominy", a popular French genre, 
exploited by Mocky, Leconte, Godard, 
Bunuel, et al. is at odds with the 
slower, heavier, moral suspense 
prevalent in English political 
Puritanisms. The necessarily copious 
English subtitles may also distract 
from the tersely expressive faces. 

But if Uranus doesn’t offer the 
gut momentum generated 
by dramaturgy American-style, 
it’s as fascinating as uncomfortable 
for right, left and centre, for 
commitment and scepticism, alike. 
Sharp human details abound: from 
a schoolboy’s runaway sniggers at 
how cleverly his essay on “Resistance 
in Corneille" sucks up to his teacher’s 
Socialism (which he has long 
abandoned), to Watrin’s gentle joy. 
typical of his Radical-scientific 
generation, in man’s harmony with 
Nature’s impassive plan. 

As a moral-political fresco of 
a French country-town, Uranus 
complements Bunuel’s Journal d'une 
femme de chambre (their stories, only 
eleven years apart, ‘bracket’ French 
Fascism’s rise and fall). Berri’s film is 
the more disturbing for postulating 
moral inadequacy on all socio¬ 
political sides, and indicating how 
quickly vileness may supervene when 
social breakdown, even by liberation, 
substitutes chaos for consensus. 
Raymond Durgnat 
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United Kingdom 1989 
Director: Karl Francis 

Aged 110, Gwen is the oldest 
woman in Britain. Nurses and 
press fuss around her hospital bed 
as the Queen’s birthday telegramme 
is read out, but Gwen is preoccupied 
with visions of her youth. A nurse 
fetches her a box of her effects and 
reads aloud a letter Gwen wrote 
to the editor of the Daily Herald, 
recounting her life’s struggles. When 
she was thirteen, her family moved 
to the Rhondda Valley; three years 
later, her coal-miner father has 
already been killed, and Gwen is 
married to Emlyn, a miner. Later, 
Gwen is pregnant with a fourth child 
when Emlyn is killed by gas in the 
mine, and her oldest son Guto is 
sacked for speaking out in a protest 
over safety conditions. 

Gwen and her children are evicted 
from their home, and move to a 
dilapidated house in another village. 
She starts work as an undertaker’s 
assistant, preparing bodies for burial, 
but initially meets with hostility for 
tending the body of a scab miner 
during the strike. Gwen gives birth 
to a daughter Gwenllian. Acting as 
a psychic medium for a rich woman. 
Gwen suddenly has a premonition 
of violent struggles. As she 
remembers the mounting tension 
between miners and police during 
the strike, Gwen’s thoughts in 
hospital are interrupted by a 
newspaper photographer who takes 
her picture against a background of 
banners in a pro-NHS strike. 

Gwen remembers how. when 
police and miners clashed, she 
helped to take a wounded man to 
hospital. Intercepted by soldiers, she 
is forced to flee, but is pursued by 
them and raped. Traumatised, she 
becomes silent and withdrawn, and 
begins to have visions of Emlyn. 

A friendly doctor, Price, arranges 
for her to be admitted to the 
sanatarium of Professor James; 
at a dance. Price, with the help of 
Guto and his wife Siwan, frames 
one of Gwen’s assailants for theft. 

At the sanatarium. Gwen 
imagines revenging herself on 
the other soldier. 

She returns to her village on Whit 
Sunday, 1913, in an optimistic 
atmosphere, as the community is 
working together to build a much- 
needed hospital. Evan, a leading 
agitator in the strike, becomes her 
lover and they marry, although she 
still has memories of Emlyn. As 
Siwan gives birth, Evan and Guto are 
killed in a gas explosion. Forced to 
leave home. Gwen looks forward 
stoically to the prospect of war. 

In her hospital bed, she is visited by 
a last vision of her dead family. 
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• An awkward mixture of agit¬ 
prop drama, oral history and 
the ‘white flannel’ memoir genre - 
represented on television by series 
like Testament of Youth - Angry Earth 
attempts to take on a more 
sophisticated structure than the 
rhetorical urgency of its argument 
will allow. There is little illumination 
in the play between Gwen’s history 
and the present, which makes heavy 
weather of the difference between 
the old days - when, the film seems 
to say, times were hard but you knew 
where you stood - and an age of false 
smiles and political uncertainties 
(suggested by the cynicism of Keith 
Allen’s press photographer). The 
opening scenes in which Gwen’s 
visitors loom fussily over her bed 
in subjective shots have a slightly 
frenetic comic tone which jars 
obtrusively with the dourness of 
her reminiscence. 

Gwen’s letter proves a contrived 
device for motivating her flights of 
memory, and a clumsy hanger for 
poker-faced rhetoric, as in her 
complaint to the paper: “We watch 
our children starve while you 
prosper”. However, the film’s 
sometimes risible sloganeering 
is not restricted to this device. 

After one disaster, the sensitive, 
understanding Dr Price (played by 
Jack Shepherd as a sort of 60s social 
worker avant la lettre) comments, 

“It’s a disgrace that we have no 
hospital here for the working 
people”, and, at the end, a subtitled 
translation of Gwen’s Welsh language 
voice-over reads, “Believe in peace... 
Say no, boys”. 

The film largely comes across 
as a standard exercise in naturalist 
costume drama, a hybrid of Germinal 
The Ragged Trousered Philanthropists and 
How Green Was My Valley, with all the 
appropriate cliches. Insistently 
ominous music accompanies the 
men as they descend into the pits; 
an agitator eloquently addresses his 
audience in a bucolic clearing; Siwan 
gives birth at the very moment her 
husband dies. Quite apart from his 
pedigree in politically motivated 
television fiction - including Boy 
Soldier and Giro City - writer-director 
Karl Francis recently proved his flair 
at heartstring-tugging melodrama 
in the genuinely painful BBC film 
Morphine and Dolly Mixtures. Here the 
catalogue of woes is simply tiring, 
and when Gwen finally declares, 

“We will survive, we are an 
unconquerable race”, the idea of 
watching her display her fortitude 
for another eighty-odd years is 
a mortifying prospect. 

Jonathan Romney 
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Norway/United Kingdom 1989 
Director: Tristan de Vere Cole 

Old partners Bricks and 
Gunnar complete their last 
deep-sea dive together. Bricks, who 
has seen enough of decompression 
chambers, is retiring to devote 
himself to dolphins. Gunnar too is 
due a month’s leave with his family, 
and the diving support ship is 
headed back to port when an 
emergency call comes from the 
mainland. A trawl net has wrapped 
itself around the valve of an 
important oil pipeline, blocking 
the flow. Dobrolsky, the diving 
controller, asks Gunnar to make 
one more dive before he flies home: 
the pipe is only 95 metres down, 
so there should be no need for 
decompression. 

Gunnar and his new partner Rolf 
agree to go down, but when they 
reach the valve they find it jammed 
tight. The ship begins to winch up the 
diving bell but it too becomes stuck 
in the trawl net. The divers have no 
choice but to sit and wait until they 
can be freed. It turns out, however, 
that the reserve air tanks are empty, 
and on the ship above Bricks and 
Dobrolsky argue about the best 
course of action. The weather is 
worsening, and air supplies from the 
mainland will arrive too late. 
Dobrolsky tries to winch the bell 
closer, but the line snaps and the 
bell plummets to the seabed. 

From the mainland, Gunnar’s 
wife Ann stays in close touch with 
the ship. But with Gunnar and Rolf 
in danger of freezing to death within 
a half hour, Bricks makes a 
courageous solo dive. He manages 
to connect an emergency umbilical 
cord to the bell, but dies of 
exhaustion before he can attach 
a new tow line. Faced with their own 
imminent deaths, Gunnar and Rolf 
begin to buckle under the pressure: 
Rolf loses his desire to live and tries 
to sacrifice himself for the older 
man, but Gunnar convinces him of 
his own worth. A final desperate 
rescue plan works, and the bell is 
hoisted up to the ship just as its 


oxygen runs out. Dobrolsky pumps 
in argon to sustain the two men until 
a rescue helicopter arrives, and they 
are found collapsed but alive on the 
bottom of the bell. 


As the first Anglo-Norwegian 
co-production, it is appropriate 
that The Dive should take place in the 
North Sea. Even so, it is tempting to 
see it as a late, off-shore entry in the 
recent school of sub-aquatic thrillers 
that has included The Abyss, Leviathan 
and Deepstar Six. Certainly, the early 
stages offer nothing in the way of 
novelty, as the diving support ship 
heads to port for a refit, and the crew 
gush about how they will spend their 
leave - until one final, routine diving 
operation develops into a disaster. 

It’s a shaky beginning for a number 
of reasons: the difficulties of filming 
on board ship are evident in the way 
Tristan de Vere Cole, an old hand 
from British television, tries to work 
against the claustrophobia of the 
setting by constantly moving the 
(apparently hand-held) camera, 
but his pans, zooms and unsteady 
travelling shots are more likely to 
induce nausea than excitement. 

Crucially, there just isn’t enough 
dramatic interest in the hackneyed 
lines delivered by phone, radio mike 
or intercom. Inside the diving bell, 
the script’s psychological edge is less 
than acute: Gunnar persuades Rolf 
of his life’s intrinsic worth with 
recourse to a cassette of his music 
(a stroke of luck that Rolf is 
a composer in his spare time). But 
the threat of imminent death helps 
to focus a confused and contrived 
scenario, and as the plight of the two 
divers worsens, the film picks up 
some tension. De Vere Cole 
foregrounds the film’s scientific 
authenticity with lengthy debates 
about the relative merits of hydrogen 
and argon as oxygen top-ups (for the 
record, the former is highly 
explosive). But most of this must be 
taken on trust, which just goes 
to prove the great advantage of a sea 
monster: you know exactly where 
you stand with it. 

Tom Charity 
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William Green 
reviews every retail/ 
retail premiere video 
and Mark Kermode 
every rental/ 
rental premiere 
video released 
this month 


★ Highlights 

Reviews in Monthly Film Bulletin 
(MFB) and Sight and Sound are 
cited in parentheses 



Rental 


Avalon 

20:20 Vision NVT 12453 
USA 1990 

Certificate U Director Barry Levinson 
Lengthy semi-autobiographical tale 
of immigrant life in America with 
much to commend it. (MFB No. 686) 


Awakenings 

RCA/Columbia CVT 12460 
USA 1990 

Certificate 15 Director Penny Marshall 
Documenting the brief success of a 
sleeping-sickness miracle-cure, 
Robert De Niro and Robin Williams 
put in worthy performances, but the 
general tone is sickly. (MFB No. 686) 


The Big Picture 

20:20 Vision NVT 11456 
USA 1988 
Certificate 15 

Director Christopher Guest 
★ Video of the month! An idealistic 
student director is manipulated by 
Hollywood, and finds his debut 
picture transformed from art house 
to raunchy romp. (MFB No. 683) 


The Big Steal 

Warner 35393 
Australia 1990 

Certificate 15 Director Nadia Tass 
From the director of the off-beat 
Malcolm comes a quirky tale of teen 
love, tricksters, and trendy cars. 
(MFB No. 687) 


Green Card 

Touchstone D311412 
USA 1990 

Certificate 15 Director Peter Weir 
★ This joyous comedy finds Andie 
MacDowell and Gerard Depardieu 
marrying for legal reasons, then 
falling for each other. (MFB No. 686) 


Kickboxer 2 - The Road Home 

Entertainment EVV H94 
USA 1990 

Certificate 15 Director Albert Pyun 
More fast-footed action, this time 
minus the talents ofJean-Claude 
Van Damme. (S&S June 1991) 


Kill Me Again 

NBC Ingrain NB 9107 

USA 1989 

Certificate 18 Director John R. Dahl 
Joanne Whalley-Kilmer and husband 
Val star in this satisfying thriller. 
(MFB No. 681) 


King Ralph 

CICVHA 1494 
ISA 1991 

Certificate PG Director David S. Ward 
Disappointing comedy about 
England’s royalty being wiped out 
and replaced by an uncouth 
American. (S&S May 1991) 


Meet the Applegates 

RCA/Columbia CVT 11966 
USA 1990 
Certificate 15 

Director Michael Lehmann 
★ Overlooked whimsy from the 
director of Heathers, combining wit 
with 50s sci-fi. Giant Amazon beetles 
infiltrate a suburban American town 
disguised as humans. (MFB No. 685) 


Miami Blues 

MCEG Virgin Vision MOR 138 
USA 1990 

Certificate 18 Director George Armitage 
A casual killer is pursued by a cop 
whose identity the villain assumes. 
Blackly comic. (MFB No. 683) 


Pacific Heights 

FoxVideo 1900 
USA 1990 

Certificate 15 Director John Schlesinger 
Limp yuppie psycho-thriller - 
Michael Keaton is vaguely interesting 
as a cold-blooded hustler, but 
Melanie Griffith is awful as the 
terrorised home-owner. (MFB No. 685) 


Riff-Raff 

Palace FVC 22 33R 
UK 1990 

Certificate 15 Director Ken Loach 
Documentary-style verisimilitude 


Hair-raising: 
‘Meet the 
Applegates' 



The Bonfire of the Vanities 

Warner PEV 12048 
USA 1990 




ificate 15 

Director Brian De Palma 
Miscast adaptation of Tom Wolfe’s 
seething novel - Tom Hanks as a 
hard-nosed bond trader and Bruce 
Willis as the incisive voice of 
discontent. (S&S May 1991) 


Cold Dog Soup 


FoxVideo 2480 
USA 1989 


Certificate 15 Director Alan Metter 
A young boy is enlisted by a sultry 
temptress to bury her mother’s dead 
dog in return for sexual favours. 
Quite possibly the worst film ever 
made. (MFB No. 686) 




and dramatic artifice collide in 
Loach’s jaundiced picture of Britain's 
dispossessed youth. (S&S May 1991) 


Robin Hood 

FoxVideo 1907 
UK 1990 

Certificate PG Director John Irvin 
Terrible TV adaptation turned 
feature film. (S&S June 1991) 


Short Time 

20:20 Vision NVT 12855 
USA 1987 

Certificate 15 Director Gregg Champion 
Undercover cop Burt Simpson 
(Dabney Coleman) learns he has a 
fatal illness, and attempts to get 
killed in the line of duty. Amusing 
only in short bursts. (MFB No. 686) 


Time of the Gypsies 
(Dom za Vesanje) 

RCA/Golumbia CVr 12117 
Yugoslavia 1989 

Certificate 15 Director Emir Kusturica 
★ Although disjointed (it was 
originally a six-part TV series), the 
result is enrapturing - following a 
gypsy boy’s travels from his Yugoslav 
village to the crime-ridden streets of 
Milan. Subtitles (MFB No. 675) 


Whore 

Palace PVC 2198R 
USA 1991 

Certificate 18 Director Ken Russell 
Theresa Russell is painfully 
unconvincing as a street-wise hooker. 
(S&S September 1991) 


Windprints 

MCEG Virgin MVP 892 
UK 1989 

Certificate 15 Director David Wicht 
★ Off-beat political-thriller set in 
Namibia about an elusive murderer 
who becomes a legend among the 
people he preys on. Boasts fine 
performances from John Hurt and 
Sean Bean. (MFB No. 680) 



Rental 

premiere 


Against the Odds 

High Fliers HFV 2064 
USA 1990 

Certificate 18 Director John Glen 
Producer James Margellos Screenplay 
E.F. Wallengren Photography William 
A. Fraker Lead Actors William 
Campbell, Rob Estes, Amanda Wyss 
91 minutes 

Campbell (star of Rocketeer) gets 


























macho as a racing driver who 
inspires jealousy when he joins the 
Valiant team. 


Bump in the Night 

Odyssey6by302 
USA 1990 

Certificate 15 Director Karen Arthur 
Producer Craig Anderson Screenplay 
Christopher Lofton Lead Actors 
Christopher Reeve, Meredith Baxter- 
Birney 90 minutes 

★ Throwing off his Superman garb. 
Reeve plays a pederastic porn fan 
with a taste for the real thing. 
Surprisingly gripping. 


Chernobyl: The Final Warning 

First Independent VA 20135 
USA 1991 

Certificate 15 Director Anthony Page 
Producer Philip Barry Screenplay 
Ernest Kinoy, based on the book Final 
Warning: The Legacy of Chernobyl by 
Robert Peter Gale. Thomas Hauser 
Lead Actors Jon Voight, Jason Robards, 
Sammi Davis 94 minutes 
Jon Voight struggles to help victims 
of the Chernobyl disaster. Tailor- 
made for TV-drama addicts. 

Cover Up 

Guild 8648 
USA 1990 1 

Certificate 18 Director Manny Coto 
Producers Sharon Harel, Jacob Kotzky 
Screenplay William Tannen 
Photography David Gurfinkel Lead 
Actors Dolph Lundgren, Louis Gossett 
Jnr.John Finn, Lisa Berkley 
88 minutes 

Dolph manages to save the world 
from catastrophe in a role which he 
describes as “challenging". 


Dangerous Passion 

Capital CHV 1007 
USA 1990 

Certificate 15 Director Michael Miller 
Producer Paul Pompian Screenplay 
Brian Taggert Photography Steven 
Shaw Lead Actors Carl Weathers, 
Lonette McKee, Billy Dee Williams 
97 minutes 

Action-adventure featuring Carl 
Weathers who rose to cult status in 
Craig Baxleys blaxploitation classic 
Action Jackson. 


Death Train 

20:20 Vision NVT 12866 
USA 1989 

Certificate 18 Director Jeff Kwitny 
Executive Producer Ovido G. Assonitis 
Screenplay Sheila Goldberg 
Photography Adolfo Bartol Lead Actors 
Mary Kohnert, William Geiger. 
Jeremy Sanchez 92 minutes 
A group of Californian students rake 
a trip to Yugoslavia where ghoulish 
perils await. 


Dream Machine 

First independent VA 20136 
USA 1990 

Certificate PG Director/Producer Lyman 
Dayton Screenplay Eric Hendershot 
Photography T.C. Christensen Lead 
Actors Corey Haim. Evan Richards, 
Susan Seaforth Hayes, Randall 
England 82 minutes 
Unsuccessful rehash of Ferris Bueller’s 
Day Off. Teen-throb Corey acquires a 
Porsche with a corpse in the trunk 
and gets his dream-girl. 


House 4: The Repossession 

Medusa MC 369 
USA 1991 

Certificate 15 Director Lewis Abernathy 
Producer Sean S. Cunningham 
Screenplay Geof Miller, Dierdre Higgins 
Photography J i m M at hers Lead Actors 
Terri Treas, Scott Burkholder, Melissa 
Clayton 90 minutes 
More surreal comic-horror from the 
interminable House series. Plodding 
narrative, but watch out for the 
voracious, vomiting pizza! 


In Broad Daylight 

New World HFV 2065 
USA 1990 

Certificate 15 Director James Steven 
Sadwith Producers Michael Biber, 
Jeffrey C. Hogue, Rieka Fisher 
Screenplay William Hanley Lead Actors 
Brian Dennehy, Cloris Leachman, 
Marcia Gay Harden 91 minutes 
★ TV-film adaptation of Harry 
MacLean’s best-seller. Psycho Len 
Rowan terrorises a town in Missouri, 
forcing the locals to fight back. 


It 

USA 1991 

Warner PEV 12198 

Certificate 15 Director Tommy Lee 
Wallace Executive Producers Jim Green, 
Alan Epstein Screenplay Lawrence D. 
Cohen, based on the novel by 
Stephen King Lead Actors Tim Curry, 
Harry Anderson. Dennis Christopher. 
Richard Thomas 180 minutes 
Tim Curry stars as the sinister 
shape-shifter in this made-for-TV 
adaptation of yet another Stephen 
King novel. Far more gripping 
than the theatrically released 
Graveyard Shift. 


Judgment 

Warner 25017 
USA 1991 

Certificate 15 Director Tom Torpor 
Producer Dan Wigutow Screenplay Tom 
Torpor Lead Actors Keith Carradine, 
Blythe Danner. Jack Warden, David 
Strathain 86 minutes 
A true story based on the case of 
Louisiana parents who sought justice 
when their local priest sexually 
molested a number of young boys. 


Liberty & Bash 

SGE HotneVidieoSGE 1009 
USA 1990 

Certificate 18 Director Myrl A. 
Schreibman Producer Doug Forsmith 
Screenplay Myrl A. Schreibman, Tina 
Plakinger Photography Tom Denore 
Lead Actors Lou Ferrigno, Miles 
O’Keefe, Mitzi Kapture 92 minutes 
Bizarre, social-conscience action-pic 
about fighting drug dealers which 
transmutes midway into an emotive 
discussion about abortion. 


Love and Betrayal 

ITC 9463 
USA 1989 

Certificate 15 Director Richard 
Michaels Producers Marcy Gross, Ann 
Weston Screenplay Laurian Leggett 
Lead Actors Stefanie Powers, David 
Birney, Fran Drescher, Amanda 
Peterson 94 minutes 
Marriage traumas abound as a 
husband flounders between 
desertion and reinstatement. 


Mr Destiny 

Tbuchstone 0340742 

USA 1990 

Certificate PG DirectorfProducer James 
Orr Screenplay James Orr, Jim 
Cruickshank Lead Actors James 
Belushi, Linda Hamilton, Michael 
Caine 106 minutes 
★A shameless rip-off of It’s a 
Wonderful Life. A junior exec finds out 
how miserable his life would be if he 
had been a success at school. 


The Most Dangerous Woman Alive 

Braveworid BRV 101 28 
USA 1988 

Certificate 18 Director Christian 
Marnham Producers John Karie, 

S.D. Nethersole.Josh Spencer 
Screenplay Michael Olson, Gabriel 
Elias Photography Vincent G. Cox 
Lead Actors Merete Van Kamp, Robert 
Lipton, Sharon Tweed 99 minutes 
Sexual-assault victim Christine sets 
up camp on an island where she 
plots revenge against her various 
oppressors. Interesting twist on the 
women-in-prison genre. 


One Wild Night 

Guild 8654 
USA 1991 

Certificate 15 Director Bryan Gordon 
Producers John Hughes, A. Hunt 
Lowry Screenplay John Hughes 
Photography Don McAlpine Lead Actors 
Frank Whaley. Jennifer Connelly, 
Dermot Mulroney 90 minutes 
Released in the US as Career 
Opinrtunities, this sank without a 
trace. A boy encounters a beautiful 
heiress and a pair of bungling 
burglars while working nights in 
a department store. 


Run 

Hollywood Pictures D 940922 
(ainada/USA 1991 

Certificate 15 Director Geoff Burrowes 
Ptrxlucer Raymond Wagner Screenplay 
Dennis Shyrack, Michael Boldgett 
Lead Actors Patrick Dempsey. Kelly 
Preston. Ken Pogue 86 minutes 
A boy’s involvement in a fatal 
gambling brawl attracts the 
attentions of the mob. 


Spirits 

Big Pictures BIGV 3012 
USA 1991 

Certificate 18 Director Fred Olen Ray 
Producer T.L. Lankford Screenplay Jeff 
Falls. R.U. King Lead Actors Erik 
Estrada. Robert Quarry. Brinke 
Stevens 90 minutes 
From the director of Hollywood 
Chainsaw Hookers comes the usual 
witch’s brew of lusty horror. 


Wishful Thinking 

20:20 Vision NVT 13265 
USA 1989 

Certificate 15 Director Murray Langston 
Producer James Shavick Screenplay 
Steve Finly. Murray Langston 
Photography Roger Olkowski Lead 
Actors Murray Langston, Michelle 
Johnson, Ruth Buzzi 90 minutes 
An agoraphobic writer gains a magic 
notepad which makes his dreams 
come true. 


Whispers 

20:20 Vision NVT 13265 
USA 1989 

Certificate 18 Director Douglas Jackson 
Producers Don Carmody, John 
Dunning Screenplay Anita Doohan, 
based on the novel by Dean R. Koontz 
Photography Peter Benison Lead Actors 
Victoria Tennant, Chris Sarandon. 
Jean LeClerc 89 minutes 
Silly tale about a woman terrorised 
by a man she believes dead. 



Retail 


Alien 

FoxVideo WS 1090 
UK 1979 Price £12.99 

Certificate 18 Director Ridley Scott 
★ Sigourney Weaver fights off an 
outer-space monster in this highly 
polished sci-fi horror. Widescreen 


version (MFB No. 



CertiffcHir- PG Directo r M TTos Forman 
Guilt-stricken composer Salieri, 
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(F. Murray Abraham) remembers how 
he set out to destroy his rival Mozart 
(Tom Hulce playing him as an 
infantile genius). Fine performances. 
(MFB No. 612) 


Bellman & True 

MGM/UAPES 31013 
UK 1987 Price C10.21 

Certificate 15 Director Richard 
Loncraine 

Unlikely bank heist movie. Computer 
expert Bernard Hill gets caught up in 
double dealings and danger. 

(MFB No. 645) 


Bill & Ted's Excellent Adventure 

Castle CAS 9158 
USA 1988 Price £10.99 

Certificate PG Director Stephen Herek 
Two hip-talking friends time-travel in 
a cosmic telephone box and meet up 
with Beethoven and Genghis Khan. 
(MFB No. 675) 


The Blue Lagoon 

RCA/Columbia CVR 20029 
USA 1980 Price £7.99 

Certificate 15 Director Randal Kleiser 
Embarrassingly bad film with Brooke 
Shields and a permed Christopher 
Atkins as ship-wrecked children 
discovering puberty. (MFB No. 562) 


A Chorus of Disapproval 

MGM/UA PES 51691 
UK 1988 Price £10.21 

Certificate PG Director Michael Winner 
Michael Winner and playwright 
Alan Ayckbourn tell a quirky tale of 
amateur actors rehearsing The 
Beggar's Opera. The cast includes 
Anthony Hopkins. Jeremy Irons and 
Richard Briers. (MFB No. 670) 


The Desert Fox 

FoxVideo 1014 
USA 1951 Price £12.99 

Certificate PG 

Director Henry Hathaway 

Daring war movie which suggested 


that German soldiers could be heroes 
too. An account of the career of Field 
Marshall Erwin Rommel (James 
Mason). B/W (MFB No. 213) 


The Desert Rats 

FoxVideo 1313 
USA 1953 Price £12.99 

Certificate U Director Robert Wise 
Sequel to The Desert Fox (above). 
Richard Burton as a British officer in 
command of a squad of Australian 
soldiers. B/W (MFB No. 232) 


Die Hard 

FoxVideo WS 1666 
USA 1988 Price £10.99 

Certificate 18 Director John McTiernan 
Loud non-stop action with Bruce 
Willis trapped in a skyscraper. 
Widescreen version (MFB No. 661) 


Drugstore Cowboy 

virgin WD 925 
USA 1989 Price £10.20 

Certificate 18 Director Gus Van Sant 
Uncomfortable look at hard-drugs 
culture. Matt Dillon stands out in a 
film that hovers between realism and 
romanticism. (MFB No. 671) 


Earth Girls Are Easy 

Biav-eworld STV 2034 
USA 1988 Price £10.99 


Certificate PG Director Julien Temple 
★ Temple’s comic-book musical- 



Easy pickings: Earth Girl Geena Davis 


comedy, about aliens landing in the 
San Fernando valley and falling for 
the women, bounces along. 

(MFB No. 671) 


How the West Was Won 

MGM/UA PES 52052 
USA 1962 Price £10.21 

Certificate PG Directors Henry 
Hathaway. John Ford, George 
Marshall 

Shot in three-strip Cinerama, this 
huge Western, aided by studio-loads 
of stars, packs a lot of history into 
less than three hours. (MFB No. 347) 


Iron weed 

Braveworld STV 2059 
USA 1987 Price £10.99 

Certificate 15 Director Hector Babenco 
A dignified slice of low-life from 
William Kennedy’s novel. Meryl 
Streep and Jack Nicholson are the 
down-and-outs at the local soup 
kitchen. (MFB No. 652) 


The Kiss 

RCA/Columbia CVR 21875 
USA 1988 Price £10.99 

Certificate 18 Director Pen Densham 
Screenwriter Stephen Volk ( Gothic) 
penned this washed-out horror. Poor 
Joanna Pacula is required to play 
everything from a vampire to a 
snake. (MFB No. 667) 


Leningrad Cowboys Go America 

Artificial Eye ART 007 

Finland Sweden 1989 Price £15.99 

Certificate 15 Director Aki Kaurismaki 
★ Cheerful comedy which sends up 
the coming-to-America road movie a 
la Jarmusch and Wenders. A group of 
Baltic musicians set out to stun the 
world (or at least Mexico). Subtitles 
(MFB No. 674) 


Life and Nothing But 
(La Vie et rien d’autre) 

Amlit ial 1 ye ART 008 
France 1989 Price £15.99 

Certificate PG Director Bertrand 
Tavernier 

★ Philippe Noiret traces missing 
soldiers after WW1 and finds himself 
involved with two women looking for 
the same man. Beautifully bleak but 
slightly contrived. Subtitles 
(MFB No. 670) 


The Lonely Passion 
of Judith Hearne 

Cannon PBS 31005 
UK 1987 Price £10.21 

Certificate 15 Director Jack Clayton 
Maggie Smith plays a miserable, 
whiskey-drinking spinster dreaming 
of love. Bob Hoskins is the focus of 
her attention in a Dublin boarding¬ 
house. (MFB No. 652) 


The Longest Day 

FoxVideo 1021 
USA 1962 Price £12.99 

Certificate PG Directors Ken Annakin, 
Andrew Marton, Bernhard Wicki 
May reconstruction on a scale to 
match the original, with 43 stars, 
hundreds of boats and 23,000 
uniformed extras. B/W (MFB No. 346) 

Loverboy 

RCA/Columbia CVR 21876 
USA 1990 Price £10.99 


Certificate 15 

Director Joan Micklin Silver 
Offensive wish-fulfilment comedy in 
which rich Beverly Hills women 
(Barbara Carrera, Kirstie Alley. Carrie 
Fisher) compete over a gigolo. 

(MFB No. 677) 

Monkey Shines 

Virgin WD 936 
USA 1988 Price £10.20 


Certificate 18 

Director George A. Romero 
★ Jason Beghe suffers an accident 
that leaves him a quadriplegic and 
reliant on an intelligent househelp 
monkey. A clever horror. 

(MFB No. 673) 

Parenthood 

CIC VHR 1415 
USA 1989 Price £10.20 

Certificate 15 Director Ron Howard 
Irrepressible Steve Martin in a 
comedy where the grown-ups show- 
off in front of the children. 

(MFB No. 672) 

Pat Garrett and Billy the Kid 

MGM/UA PES 50159 
i isii 1973 Price £ 10.21 

Certificate 18 Director Sam Peckinpah 
This is the mutilated general release 
version of Peckinpah’s melancholic 
Western masterpiece, rather than the 
director’s cut recently shown on TV. 
(MFB No. 477) 


Quo Vadis 

MGM/UA PES 50276 
USA 1951 Price £10.21 


Certificate PG Director Mervyn LeRoy 
Megalomaniac sets and Peter Ustinov 
as the Emperor Nero make this 
classic Roman Empire tale hard to 
resist. (MFB No. 218) 

Seven Samurai 
(Shichinin No Samurai) 

Connoisseur CR 042 
Japan 1954 Price £15.99 

CertT/rcrrte- PG D i l ator AkinT Kurosawa 
★ Villagers in sixteenth-century 
Japan enlist the help of samurais to 
protect them from bandits. 
Intriguing film that was remade by 
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Hollywood as The Magnificent Seven. 
Subtitles B/W (MFB No. 255) 


Solaris 

Connoisseur CR 044 
USSR 1972 Price £15.99 
Certificate PG 

Director Andrey Tarkovsky 
Science-fantasy compared by many to 
Kubrick’s 2001: A Space Odyssey, but 
ultimately not as satisfying. Subtitles 
(MFB No. 473) 


Stalker 

Connoisseur CR 045 
USSR 1979 Price £1*5.99 
Certificate PG 

Director Andrey Tarkovsky 
★ The Stalker acts as a guide into a 
zone created by supernatural forces, 
in Tarkovsky’s dark vision of an alien 
world. Subtitles (MFB No. 564) 


Star Wars Trilogy: 

Star Wars 

The Empire Strikes Back 
Return of the Jedi 

FoxVideo WS 1130, WS 1425, WS 1478 
USA 1977. 1980. 1983 
Price C 14.99 each 

Certificate U Director George Lucas 
★ TV is not ideal for 70mm, but at 
least here the full camera framing 
and stunning special effects are 
restored. Much to enjoy. Wide screen 
(MFB Nos. 526, 558, 594) 


with medieval Japan standing in for 
Scotland. Powerful images and 
gestures reflect the influence of Noh 
theatre. Subtitles B/W (MFB No. 293) 


Tilai 

Artificial Eye ART 009 
Burkina Faso/Switzerland/France 
1990 Price £15.99 

Certificate PG 

Director Idrissa Ouedraogo 
★ With strong echoes of a Greek 
tragedy. Ouedraogo’s sparse and 
magnificent tale of family strife in an 
African village is a delight. Subtitles 
(MFB No. 686) 


What Price Glory? 

FoxVideo 1285 
USA 1952 Price* £12.99 

Certificate U Director John Ford 
Routine screen version of Maxwell 
Anderson’s famous WW1 play. James 
Cagney as the strutting Captain 
Flagg. (MFB No. 228) 



Retail 

premiere 


Airwolf II - The Stavograd Incident 

( I( VI1R 1246 
USA 19X7 Price £7.99 


Steel Magnolias 

RCA/Columbia CVR 21764 
USA 1989 Price £10.99 


Certificate PG Director Herbert Ross 
Tearjerker which wrings out the lives 
of several Louisiana belles. With 
Shirley MacLaine, Dolly Parton, Julia 
Robem.(M£BNo. 673) 


Throne of Blood 

Connoisseur CR 043 
Japan 1957 Price £15.99 
' Ce rt ifieate PG Di m 




ra Kurosawa 
★ Retelling of Shakespeare’s Macbeth. 


Certificate PG Director Ken Jubenvill 
Producers Michael MacMillan, 
Jonathan Goodwill Screenplay Sydney 
Burrows Lead Actors Barry Van Dyke. 
Geraint Wyn Davies. Michelle 
Scarabelli 82 minutes 
Jingoistic action-pic with a US super¬ 
helicopter coming to the rescue of 
the Russians after a nuclear disaster. 


American Flyers 

Warner PLS 11520 
USA 1985 Price £10.20 

Certificate PG Director John Badham 
A barely recognisable Kevin Costner 


battles with his brother and the fear 
of a hereditary disease while 
competing in a bike race. 


Bloodhounds of Broadway 

RCA/Columbia CVR 22455 
USA 1989 Price £10.99 

Certificate PG Director/Producer Howard 
Brookner Screenplay Howard 
Brookner, Colman DeKay Photography 
Elliott Davis Lead Actors Madonna, 
Rutger Hauer, Matt Dillon, Randy 
Quaid 87 minutes 
Set against the backdrop of the 
speakeasy era, this is a flat mixture 
of hoods and femme fatales. 


Dangerous Curves 

First Fun VA 30161 
USA 1987 Price £9.99 

Certificate PG Director David Lewis 
Producers Mark Borde, Kenneth M. 
Raich Screenplay Michael Dugan, 
Michael Zand, Paul Brown Lead Actors 
Tate Donovan, Leslie Nielsen. 

Danielle Von Zerneck 90 minutes 
Sophomore fantasy about fast cars 
and under-dressed women. Leslie 
Nielsen wisely keeps his distance. 


Hot Pursuit 

First Fun VA 30160 
USA 1987 Price £9.99 

Certificate 15 Director Steven Lisberger 
Producers Pierre David, Theodore R. 
Parvin Screenplay Steven Lisberger, 
Steven Carabastos Photography Frank 
Tidy Lead Actors John Cusack. Robert 
Loggia, Wendy Gazelle 88 minutes 
Cusack, after missing the plane 
which was to take him on holiday 
with his girlfriend, spends the rest of 
the movie trying to catch up. Very 
tiresome. 


Hunk 

l u st f un VA 30158 
USA 1986 Price £9.99 

Certificate 15 Director Lawrence BassofT 
Producer Marilyn J. Tenser Screenplay 
Lawrence Bassoff Photography Bryan 
England Uad Actors John Allen 
Nelson, Steve Levitt 98 minutes 
Witless comedy about a modern 
Faust who sells his soul for a chance 
to pick up girls and drive big cars. 



Dogged: ‘Stalker’ 


Loose Cannons 

RCA/C nlumbia CVR 22057 
USA 1990 Price £10.99 

Certificate 15 Director Bob Clark 
Producer Aaron Spelling Screenplay 
Richard Matheson, Richard C. 
Matheson Lead Actors Dan Aykroyd. 
Gene Hackman. Nancy Travis 
90 minutes 

Spy-caper comedy that misses all its 
targets. Schizophrenic cop Aykroyd 
and partner Gene Hackman have to 
protect a porn-peddler cum federal 
witness. 


Party Camp 

First Fun VA 30162 
USA 1986 Price £9.99 

Certificate 15 Director Gary Graver 
Producer Mark Borde Screenplay Paul L. 
Brown Lead Actors Bill Jakoby, 

Andrew Ross 92 minutes 
The mindless adventures of a group 
of noisy teenagers at Camp 
Chipmunk. 


Sink the Bismark! 

FoxVideo 1812 
UK 1960 Price £12.99 

Certificate U Director Lewis Gilbert 
Deep in a Whitehall war-room, 
Kenneth More dispatches warships 
under the admiring gaze of Dana 
Wynter. B/W 


Sundown 

First Fun VA 30163 
USA 1988 Price £9.99 

Certificate 15 Director An t hony Hickox 
Producer Jefferson Richard Screenplay 
John Burgess, Anthony Hickox Lead 
Acton David Carradine, Maxwell 
Caulfield, Morgan Brittany 99 minutes 
‘Vampire-Western’ with everyone 
wearing sunglasses - perhaps out 
of embarrassment. 


Tora! Tora! Tora! 

FoxVideo 1017 

USA/Japan 1970 Price £12.99 

Certificate U Directon Richard 
Fleischer, Toshio Masuda, Kinji 
Fukasaku 

A diplomatic nobody-at-fault war 
movie which leaves you crying for 
heroes and villans. 


Touch and Go 

First Fun VA 30159 
USA 1985 Price £9.99 

Certificate PG Director Robert Mandel 
Producer Stephen Friedman Screenplay 
Alan Ormsby, Bob Sand, Harry 
Colomby Photography Richard H. 
Kline Lead Actors Michael Keaton. 
Maria Conchita Alonso 97 minutes 
Early Michael Keaton comedy which 
has him trying to avoid the 
attentions of a single mother and 
her teen mugger son. 
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Official Selection 
Cannes Film Festival 
1991 

Oydssey Distributers 
presents an 
Akira Kurosawa film 


Rhapsody in August 
Akira Kurosawa 


Sachico Mu rase 
Hidetaka Yoshioka 


Tomoko Ohtakara 
Mie Suzuki 
Mitsunori Isaki 
Hisashi Igawa 
Toshie Negishi 
Choichiro Kawarasaki 
Narumi Kayashima 
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I film by Akira Kurosawa 
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Letters 


Letters are welcome, and should be addressed to 
the Editor at Sight and Sound, British Film 
Institute, 21 Stephen Street, London W1P1PL 
Facsimile 0714362327 

The art of editing 

From Colm Flynn 

In response to Peter Cox (Letters, S&S July 
1991), surely the old dogma that “the 
secret of the Seventh Art is editing” has 
been laid to rest by critics and practition¬ 
ers as diverse as Andre Bazin, V. F. Perkins 
and Andrei Tarkovsky. 

The idea that editing is the creative pro¬ 
cess in cinema was developed at a time 
when cinema was regarded as nothing 
more than a burlesque peep show created 
by non-artistic mechanical reproduction. 
Eisenstein and the other montage theo¬ 
rists sought to defend the artistic possibil¬ 
ities of the new medium by equating its 
‘essence’, which was decided to be editing, 
with qualities existing in other arts. To 
quote Pudovkin: “To the film director each 
shot of the finished film subserves the 
same purpose as the word to the poet”. 
And again on Kuleshov: “He maintained 
that film-art does not begin when actors 
act and various scenes are shot... Film-art 
begins from the moment the director 
begins to combine and join the various 
pieces of film”. 

These theories built considerable 
respectability for film as art in their day, 
but as you can see they took no account of 
acting, characterisation or drama and 
movies which used these were despised as 
‘filmed theatre’. Lighting and camerawork 
were also disregarded; synchronous sound 
could find no place within this dogma. 
The reason that such a large part of the 
film-making process had to be ignored was 
that in their zeal, Eisenstein, Pudovkin, 
Kuleshov et al were wrong; editing is no 
more (or less) the essence of cinema than 
any of its other elements. 

Montage was a useful device for over¬ 
coming the drawbacks of silent film; it is 
still a powerful technique, but no more 
than that. Its strengths lie in its didactic 
simplicity and borrowing from literary 
symbolism that Mr Cox would seem to 
condemn. The lack of subtlety in this 
method means that montage has been 
most usually exploited by directors with a 
political point to make, where ambiguity 
would be a disadvantage: Eisenstein’s Octo¬ 
ber; Pudovkin’s The End of St Petersburg ; and 
at the other end of the political scale Leni 
Riefenstahl’s Triumph of the Will. The princi¬ 
ple is applied not to “induce motion in an 
audience”, but to tell them what to think. 

The more that people like Mr Cox insist 
on editing as the one true creative process 
of cinema and criticise film-makers for 
their “alien methodology”, the more they 
will bind the hands of aspiring artists who 
wish to use all the means at their disposal. 
Sheffield 

Elitist stance 

From Zoe Therese 

Glancing at Bethany Haye’s Paris article 
(S&S September 1991) I immediately re 
called Jean-Luc Godard’s conversation 
with Colin MacCabe at the NFT Confer¬ 


ence, ‘Screening Europe: Images of Post- 
Colonialism’ in June. While your author 
logically acknowledges the relevance of 
Canal Plus and CB 2000 for their contri¬ 
bution towards the fertile flavour of cur¬ 
rent French cinema, Godard, Le Maitre 
(granted from an elitist stance) chose to 
casually dismiss the whole notion of TV in 
relation to film as a medium “made in 
offices” and claimed his personal view 
that there is “no French cinema... only 
French film-makers”. 

As a welcome balance to his summa¬ 
tion, the facts in your article tended to 
restore my sense of faith in France’s consis¬ 
tent nurturing of its outstanding national 
creative corps. 

London NW6 

Right but mad 

From Roz Kaveney 

One of the strengths of James Cameron as 
auteur is surely his capacity for subtle 
ironies, and for simultaneously stating 
something and undercutting it. In Termina¬ 
tor 2 ( S&S September 1991), as in its prede¬ 
cessor, we are entitled to see the off-screen 
adult John Connor as Messiah, and his 
initials bear this out - but he is also the 
impresario, the auteur indeed of the 
action, sharing those initials with Cam¬ 
eron himself. 

The fact that Sarah is right about the 
future, and right to be concerned about it, 
does not mean that she is sane; one of the 
strengths of the film is that, in as much as 
she is its narrator, she is a deeply unreli¬ 
able one. The fact that she sees the Termi¬ 
nator as the ideal father figure for her son 
does not mean that she is right, or that the 
rather cleverer boy sees him in that light - 
on the contrary, the boy, benevolently and 
admiringly, but not without an edge of 
contempt, treats the Terminator as a com¬ 
bination of hick coeval, who needs to have 
slang explained to him, and loyal pet. The 
boy’s tears are less for a father than for a 
dog - this is the splatterpunk remake of 
Lassie Come Home. 

The literal doubling of Sarah by the 
shape-changing T-1000 parallels the way 
that on her way to kill Dyson, Sarah’s pos¬ 
ture recapitulates that of the original Ter¬ 
minator in the first film. Sarah is right, 
but she is also barking mad. 

The film is less inconsistent with the 
first than Tony Rayns claims; a lot of peo¬ 
ple saw the original T-800, but none of 
those who saw him clearly lived to tell the 
tale. Cameron is probably over-subtle in 
his use of Silberman, who was, you will 
recall, the only survivor of the precinct 
station where Sarah and Kyle were held; if 
he chooses to regard Sarah as simply 
deluded, this is necessary to his own san¬ 
ity - because, if she is right, madness, or 
political actions which involve one in 
madness, are the only sane policies. 

And indeed the last sight we have of 
him is his face crumbling in horror at the 
sight of the T-1000 walking through a 
metal door - he now has proof he cannot 
describe as self-referential. This could have 
been spelled out in more detail - but it is 
a pleasant grace note to the film. 

To describe Cameron as a ring-master is 


fair in another respect though; by now it 
is clear that he is one of the best directors 
of ensemble, whether of named actors or 
of extras, in the business. The staff of the 
mental hospital, like the marines in Aliens 
or the crew in The Abyss, are individuals, if 
stereotyped ones. Accounts of his tech¬ 
nique by extras - he discusses with them 
such niceties as whether a steel worker we 
see for ten seconds should drop or retain 
his clipboard - bear this out. 

He is also a good director of children - 
if it is with apparent effortlessness that 
Edward Furlong steals the film from his 
elders, the effort is Cameron’s. One JC 
after all deserves another. 

London E2 

Common censorship 

From Daniell Timothy Morrisey 
I am researching into the possibility of 
integrating film classifications, and har¬ 
monising film censorship laws through¬ 
out Europe. I am currently in the process 
of communicating with the relevant 
classification boards in each of the twelve 
EC countries. Evidence to date suggests 
varying laws with regard to film and 
video, and various bodies involved in, or 
responsible for, classifying processes. 

In 1986 the European Commission 
issued a Broadcasting Directive, following 
its first Green Paper, ‘Television Without 
Frontiers’, which proposed a common 
market for television (and radio). Much 
attention has been given to its harmonisa¬ 
tion of law regarding advertising and its 
proposals for a domestic quota. It thus 
follows that there should be some discus¬ 
sion of harmonising the laws regarding 
film ‘censorship’ and of integrating the 
methods of classifying films and videos 
throughout Europe as one single market. 

To date I have found no previous dis¬ 
cussion on this matter. In 1983, at the 
height of the ‘video nasty’ moral panic, 
the European Parliament gave “outline 
approval” for a Videogram Inspection 
Office, and noted that under Article 36 of 
the Treaty of Rome, a restriction to free 
trade could be made “on grounds of public 
morality ”, and this could be used to stop 
the import of “undesirable” videograms. 
However I have not found any other 
details about any such office, and indeed 
the European Parliament tells me that 
“the area of harmonising classification 
bands and the integration of a common 
censorship policy for the European Com¬ 
munity is severely lacking”. 

What implications will the ‘Frontier 
Free Europe’ post 1992 have for the British 
Board of Film Classification? Will the 
removal of trade restrictions and easier 
customs’ clearance allow material not 
approved by the BBFC into Britain The 
spirit and letter of the Treaty of Rome 
favour free trade. As an economic activity, 
the free trade of cinema-release films and 
videos is not possible with different 
classification requirements in each of the 
twelve countries. Such integration would 
be no more complex than that of broad¬ 
casting, which has received a great deal of 
research and discussion. 

72c Old Dover Road, London SE3 
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If... 


City of the future 


Benjamin Woolley 

It’s called the soft city, capital of the 
‘empire of signs’, a place where every sur¬ 
face is a screen. Tokyo is less a city than a 
scratch video of urban images. Or so the 
theory goes. 

Walking along its tangled alleyways, 
you begin to understand why. What the 
Japanese lack in house furnishings they 
more than make up for in the streets. 
Every road is a riot of poles, signs, stalls, 
booths and other street furniture. Over¬ 
head is a cat’s-cradle of telegraph and 
power lines interrupted only by forma¬ 
tions of flyovers. There are no grand vistas 
or perpendicular streetplans to supply a 
single point of view, no ‘algorithm’ that 
enables you to work out where you are. 
There is only a bubbling bustle brought to 
the boil by a superheated economy. 

Is this. then, a new urban archetype, 
a new sort of city, a place really equal to 
its billing as the ‘city of the future'? 
Two cultish visions say it is. Both are, in a 
sense, cinematic, though only one of them 
appeared on film. 

The first is the science fiction novel Neu- 
romancer by William Gibson. Though it 
was never made into a film, reading it is a 
bit like watching one. Its personal narra¬ 
tive is set against a spectacular 70mm, 
colour-saturated urban set, a world Gibson 
characterises as the “Sprawl". The Sprawl 
can be seen as the successor to Superman’s 
Metropolis. Where Metropolis has perfect 
Symmetry, the Sprawl sprawls indetermi¬ 


nately. There are no city limits, no green 
belts to mark the boundary between town 
and country, just a melt of anonymous 
metropolitan districts. The Sprawl exists 
as much in the traffic that flows through 
its communications and transport net¬ 
works as in a collection buildings. 

The other vision of a new. Tokyo-like 
archetype is Ridley Scott’s film. Bladerun- 
ner. This represented the city as an almost 
literal urban jungle, having vertical rather 
than the usual horizontal social and eco¬ 
nomic strata. Over a canopy of pollution 
and cables soared the corporate skyscrap¬ 
ers. At ground level lay the undergrowth 
of street life in the perpetual night of 
chemical fog and acid rain. And between 
flew advertising blimps and police patrols. 

It was a beautifully realised scheme, a 
clear vision of the city as existing in a state 
of constant instability that nevertheless 
achieves some almost natural balance. It 
was by no means a utopia, but nor was it a 
dystopia, because it was not the product of 
human reason. It was a whole greater than 
the sum of its parts, a system over which 
no individual could have control. 

The design of the Bladerunner urban 
landscape was inspired by the Californian 
designer and ‘Futurist’, Syd Mead. Mead is 
now engaged in designing a vision of 
Tokyo as the city of the future for Bandai, 
a Japanese games company. Scanning 
maps and pictures into his computer, he 
has produced a classically futuristic image 
of the Sprawl, in a crustation of high-rises 
surrounding Tokyo Bay. The result is being 



Q/er a canopy 
of pollution and 
cables soared 
the corporate 
skyscrapers. At 
ground level lay 
the undergrowth 
of street life in 
perpetual night... 


used in a laser disk (a video equivalent of f 
CD) which will be published by Bandai as a | 
celebration of Mead’s cinema work. 

Syd Mead’s creation is one of a growing I 
number of works that reflect Tokyo’s city 
of the future aspirations. Most have been 
inspired by the Manga cartoon magazines 
that so absorb the Japanese population. 
The best-known Manga film is the ani¬ 
mated feature Akira, which had some mod¬ 
est international success. Bandai has now 
produced another called Patlabor. 

The problem with these first attempts 
to set up Tokyo as an archetype is that they 
are trying to transform it into another 
Metropolis. What absorbs the Manga writ¬ 
ers is both the building of skyscrapers in 
Tokyo’s mock-Manhattan Shinjuku district 
and the yakuza gangs. Akira dwells on 
urban decay and crime, both of which are 
uniquely absent. Tokyo is one of the few 
cities where the streets feel safe. 

And so the features that characterise 
Tokyo - the chaos, the complexity, the 
architectural anarchy - are pushed into 
the background as the old urban model 
reasserts itself. No existing city, of course, 
fits in with fiction. Neuromancer may have 
been partly inspired by the idea of Tokyo 
(there are references to Chiba prefecture), 
but Gibson freely admits that he had not 
visited the city when he wrote the book; 
there was no need to. Nevertheless, that 
doesn’t mean that Tokyo’s unique, dis¬ 
tinctly non-Metropolitan features should 
be ignored. We’ve lived in Metropolis too 
long. It’s time to move to somewhere new. 


Professor Potemkin’s competition 



For our August competition, we 
took advantage of a dry spell to 
descend into deeper levels of our 
archive vaults - areas which spend 
most of the year submerged in the 
swirling mud of a Thames Water 
treatment plant outfall - and dug 
out a still from a half-forgotten 
black and white film made in 1961, 
printed with slimy black eruptions 
dripping from the image. About half 
the readership identified it at once, 
and I had to hire two secretaries to 
join me on my beach holiday in 
Margate to help sort through all 
the entries. 

This was quite a contrast to the 
July competition, which displayed 
the half-eaten remains of a 1982 
film still which hardly anybody 
recognised. In future I expect 
entries to come with a ticket stub 
attached as proof that some of you 
do still go to the cinema . 

The secret of the ooze was, bien 
evidemment , the impenetrable 


Alain Resnais classic ‘L’Annee 
derniere a Marienbad’, with Giorgio 
Albertazzi, the late Delphine Seyrig 
and a quantity of ornate and rather 
vulgar furniture. Almost everybody 
got this right apart from cheeky 
C. R. Williams of Weymouth, who 
suggested the film to be an 


unreleased version of ‘Separate 
Tables’ so dire that the actors had 
insisted on covering their faces to 
avoid recognition. 

As to the caption, most entries 
took advantage of the geographical 
opportunity offered to animadvert 
against various of our own 


provincial towns and cities. 

Example (Mr Buck of Sidcup): 
“Surely it was two years ago in 
Swansea”. Other popular targets 
were Scunthorpe, Scarborough and 
Stenhousemuir. But our prize (a 
copy of ‘Cyrano de Bergerac’) goes 
to Paul Tate of Oadby, Leicester, 
who suggested “OK, it’s a date. 
Next year in Marienbad, but on 
Karaoke night”. 

Mr Tate also won Competition 1 
back in May, and so becomes Your 
Man To Beat. Outwit him today with 
a bold, witty entry for this month’s 
Missing Mugs contest. As usual - 
name the actors, supply the 
dialogue, and win a brand new 
cassette copy of the Connoisseur 
release of Sluizer’s ‘The Vanishing’ 
(usually £14.99). 

Cards or faxes by 15 October, 
please, to Professor Potemkin, 
Sight and Sound, BFI, 21 Stephen 
Street, London W1P1PL (Fax 071 
436 2327). A la prochaine. 
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The films of 
PRESTON STURGES 


Starts Sundays from 20th October 


riverside studios 

tllEIIH 


Crisp Rd, Hammersmith 

London W6 9RL 081-748 3354 


The California Institute of the Arts 

invites applications for the position of 


DEAN or the SCHOOL OF FILM/VIDEO 


CalArts is seeking an individual with a distinguished career as a 
filmmaker, video artist, scholar or curator. Experience should be 
commensurate with a senior level appointment. The candidate 
should have the administrative skills and background suitable for 
directing a multifaceted curriculum. 

CalArts is a privately endowed and fully accredited arts college of 
approximately 1000 students, unique in offering both BFA and MFA 
degrees in five disciplines: Art, Dance, Film/Video, Music, and 
Theatre. There is also an active interdisciplinary program. The 
Institute is known for its faculty of outstanding artists and scholars 
and for its innovative graduates. 

Three distinct courses of study are offered: Experimental Animation, 
Live Action and Character Animation. The School of Film/Video 
(with a full and part-time faculty of 33 and an enrollment of nearly 
300) enjoys a reputation for producing imaginative experimental 
work while at the same time training students in traditional filmmak¬ 
ing skills. 

Application Deadline: November I, 1991. 

Starting Date: Fall, 1991 

Salary and benefits competitive. Multiple year contract negotiable. 
Affirmative Action, Equal Opportunity Employer. Send r£sum£, 
names and telephone numbers of references, samples of work to 
Film/Video Search Committee, Office of the Provost, CaJArts, 

24700 McBean Parkway, Valencia, CA 91355. 



Him scholarship demands 
the finest resources. 

We provide them. 


MewYork 

INHVERSnY 


The Department of Cinema Studies at the 
Tisch School of the Arts, New York 
University, offers graduate students the 
resources essential to the scholarly study of 
film. Our M A and Ph.D. programs in cinema 
studies provide: 

■ Rigorous study of history, criticism, and 
aesthetics 

■ Exposure to new methodologies— 
semiotics, psychoanalysis, structuralism, 
historiography, and post-structuralism 

■ Personal viewing/study facilities— 
flatbeds, analytic projector, and video 
equipment 

■ Access to materials—the department’s 
own holdings; rare material from the William 
Everson Collection, the Museum of Modern 
Art, and New York City’s many cinemas, 
libraries, and archives. 

Our faculty includes Antonia Lant, Annette 
Michelson, Richard Allen, William K. 

Everson, Robert Sklar, Robert Stam, and 
William Simon, chair. 

For information, call (212) 998-1600. 


Tisch School of the Arts 

New York University 
721 Broadway, 7th Floor 
New York. N.Y. 10003 

Attn.: Dr. Roberta Cooper 


Please send me information on the Cinema Studies 
Program. 

□ Graduate □ Junior Year in New York 

□ Undergraduate □ Summer Sessions 

Nun*_ 

Addrrss_ 

Ciiy_ 

Sutr/Zip Codr_ 


V. Vort 


Soc. Sec. No._ 
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ROYAL BALLET 











David Bintleys 

FULL LENGTH BALLET 




A Lavish 
17th Century 
Romantic 
Adventure 




MUSK WILFRED JOSEPHS CHOREOGRAPHER DAVID BINTLEY 

DESIGNER HAYDEN GRIFFIN LIGHTING JOHN B. READ 


D r\Y O SPONSORED (1991) BY THE JEAN SAINSBLRY ROYAL OPERA HOUSE FI Nl) 

WrrIL>ilL fcgJrv AND THE LINBLRYTRUST 
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